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The Virtue of Obstinacy 


HE substitution of Mr Morrison for Mr Bevin at the Foreign 

Office is much more than a passing event. It is the end of a 
chapter, and perhaps very nearly the end of the book for the Labour 
Government.. Mr Bevin’s tenure of the Foreign Office has been long 
and notable ; and it has also been very fully suffused with his own 
strong personality. It is impossible that his replacement by such 
a very different man as Mr Morrison should make no difference, if 
not to British foreign policy, at least to its conduct. And at the same 
time the removal of Mr Morrison from the Leadership of the House 
of Commons and the daily supervision of the party machine must 
inevitably weaken the Labour Party on its most precarious front, the 
patliamentary and electoral. The opinion of this journal was 
expressed some weeks ago that Mr Morrison was making a mistake 
—in his own interests, in his party’s and in the country’s—in going to 
the Foreign Office. That opinion is not changed ; but it did not arise 
out of any lack of appreciation of his qualities—we repeat that Mr 
Morrison has been the best member of this Government—and still 
less does it mean that Mr Morrison should not be wished well in his 
heavy new responsibilities. It is still the sound tradition of this 
country that the Foreign Secretary should be supported as much as 
possible and exempted from captious or purely partisan criticism ; 
Mr Morrison deserves the protection of this tradition. 


It is far too soon to assess the merits of Mr Bevin as Foreign 
Secretary. He has certainly had his failures in recent years, and some 
of them have been directly due to his own personal limitations. The 
collapse of his Palestine policy was the fruit of his obstinacy, and the 
part he has played in the development of policy towards Germany 
has suffered from the same defect. He greatly raised the hopes of the 
Continent by his speech of three years ago in favour of Western 
Union—and then gradually allowed the Western Europeans to be 
persuaded that British policy was cynically obstructing this same 
high object. His fight against ill-health in the last year or more has 
won for him high admiration on personal grounds ; but the same 
vein of stubbornness has prevented him from seeing (or at least 
acknowledging) that his own silence and immobility have driven 
British policy into a state of stagnation that has sometimes looked 
like deliberate isolationism. And yet, when the final account comes 
to be reckoned up, it may be that these defects of his firm character 
will count for much less than the great service that the same obstinacy 
rendered to the country and the world in his first two years. A Labour 
Foreign Secretary, coming into office on the morrow of the war, in an 
atmosphere of rosy illusion, backed—and sometim<s confronted—by 
a party blinded by its own ideology, might have led the country to 
disaster. It is to Mr Bevin’s everlasting credit that he saw clearly on 
the main issue and refused to be budged from the policy he first took 

He was the first—long before the Americans—to stand firm 


; " against Russian intransigence and encroachments, and he has bad the 
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satisfaction of seeing the free world, by a large majority, 


come round to his view. On balance, Mr Bevin’s 
obstinacy has been a great national asset. 


That is precisely what gives one pause about Mr 
Morrison. He is not an obstinate man. That has, 
indeed, been his great merit, and his title to statesman- 
ship. There is no doubt that his advent to the Foreign 
Office will have very great advantages. Where Mr 
Bevin has been at his worst, Mr Morrison, generally 
speaking, will be at his best. Where Mr Bevin has been 
inarticulate, Mr Morrison will expound and explain. 
Where Mr Bevin has been immobile, Mr Morrison will 
explore. Where Mr Bevin has allowed British policy to 
appear worse than it is, Mr Morrison will make it appear 
at least as good as it really is. These are great advan- 
tages. But the supreme need for British foreign policy 
is still for firmness. | 


Diplomacy is the art of skilful negotiation ; but the 
danger of successful and experienced negotiators is that 
they come to think that there is nothing that cannot be 
arranged by negotiation. There is, for example, the 
recurrent belief that if only someone really persuasive 
and authoritative could have an hour or two alone in 
the Kremlin with Stalin, all would be well. But the 
truth is that, in present circumstances, nothing could be 
more dangerous than a “ new initiative "—at least so 
long as it comes from the side of the west. What is 
so often called a “general settlement” with Stalin is 
highly improbable. The only general settlement that 
would really relieve tension is one that would demand 
from Moscow more concessions than there is the 
slightest reason to expect to be forthcoming. Over a 
period of years some relief of tension may come about 
by local and regional bargains negotiated from strength 
and prepared with great patience. But if Soviet 
expansionism has to accept these local checks, it will be 
none the less stubborn and suspicious. The basic cause 
of world tension does not lie in any one situation or 
even in the present level of Soviet armaments. It lies 
rather in the nature of the Soviet state. The free world, 
with its eyes wide open, has entered upon the only 
possible policy for maintaining peace in the face of a 
deliberately world-revolutionary great power. But it is 
a, policy that cannot succeed quickly and that cannot 
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succeed at all without firmness and endurance in firm- 
ness. Let it by all means proceed suaviter in modo - but 
the essential is that it should be fortiter in re. E 


In principle, and in the abstract, of course, everyone 
will accept this. Everyone means to stand firm, But 
one cannot help having a serious doubt whether the 
Labour Party can be relied upon to stand firm in , 
pinch, and to go on standing firm in all the Pinches 
that a long series of years will bring. Its character and 
its record support the doubts. There is a strong pacifist 
or near-pacifist element in the Labour Party ; wilt ; 
have the nerve to stand firm in one of those great crises 
—provoked, it may be, by Russian encroachments op 
Jugoslavia or Persia—when the best hope of peace is 
for a few weeks, to court war? There is a stro 
ideological element in the Labour Party which silj 
harbours the strange illusion that there is such a thing 
as socialist foreign policy ; will jt not seize on every 
opportunity to make mischief with capitalist America 
with the same glee as in recent months ? The strongest 
of all elements in the Labour Party is the belief in more 
pay for less work ; will the adherents of this doctrine go 
on bearing the burdens of armed strength in the years 
when the need for it is less apparent than it is today ? 
And if one has these doubts about the Labour Party, 
can Mr Morrison—who is so much flesh of its flesh and 
blood of its blood—be exempt from them ? 


The answer, no doubt, is to point to the record. 
Has not the Labour Party shown that it can face facts 
and cultivate a sense of realism ? But is that what the 
record really shows ? Certainly not the prewar record, 
which was one of wilful blindness and folly (Labour 
was still voting against Conscription in the spring of 
1939). And as for the record of the last five years, one 
has to ask oneself how much realism there would have 
been in foreign affairs without the accident of Mr 
Bevin ? Or, in another element, would there have beeo 
any realism at all in economic affairs without the acci- 
dent of Sir Stafford Cripps? Perhaps the real 
importance of fast Friday’s announcement is that it 
removes from departmental office the second of the two 
men who have had a policy to give to the Labour Party. 
What remains is manoeuvre and no more. Mr Bevins 


obstinacy will be missed. 


Inflation’s Gallop 


HE rapid progress of world-wide inflation provoked 
. last week-end a cry of alarm from the council of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. It 
is useful to have the finance ministers of Western Europe 
recognising their problems collectively even if their 
proposals for doing something about it are no more than 
jejune generalisations. That had to be expected: the 
regret must be that the cry was no louder and com- 
manded no more attention. Among the experts as well 
as the general public there seems as yet to be little under- 
standing of either the probable size or the implications 
of an inflation that is now running strongly and cannot be 
quickly halted. In this country, especially, people still 
seem to regard present price increases as a once-for-all 
reectea the Korean war, oars another turn of a screw 
t in past ten years familiar—a large 
turn, ne doubt, and particuladly ‘an ” 
more decisively damaging than many turns before. 


This is to misread the signs. Prices are now nsing 
faster than at almost any time in the forties. To find 3 
parallel, it is necessary to go back to the beginning o! 
the last war. In the first eight months, from Sepiemdr, 
1939, to May, 1940, the: Board of Trade’s index ©! 
British wholesale prices rose by 27 per cent. This ws 
in the period of rapid mobilisation: a British army W* 
sent to the continent and defeated. ‘By comparison, noth- 
ing has happened to men or industry i the eight months; 
from June, 1950 to February, 1951, since the Korea 
war began. But winlcesly 27 have risen ons 
sharply—by 19 compared with 27 per cent. Morcor® 
this time the increase “has occurred in spite of the _ 
that food prices have been kept almost constant _ 
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they were a year ago. What has so far seeped through to 


the price of manufactures. is, even at the wholesale stage, 
an increase Of only 8 per cent.in eight months. The 
rises in shop prices, still. reflect, for the most part, the 
growth of import costs after devaluation and the Ameri- 
can restocking boom; they do: not yet reflect what has 
happened since the Korean war began and wage restraint 
broke down at home. 

It is certain that, even if the prices of raw materials 
are shortly stabilised or even if they fall considerably, 
both the wholesale and the retail. prices of consumer 

s will rise fast throughout 1951, Even those excep- 
tional things that have stood steady through ten years 
of inflation and have helped to maintain some sense of 
the old value of monmey—the penny newspaper, the 


twopenny public telephone call—can no longer be taken. 


for granted. Inflation seems to be spreading to every 
corner of the economy, a mood is developing in which 
heavy spending is bound to add to the pressure of rising 
costs, and in this atmosphere it is inevitable that wages 
should rise further and start a new round of cost infla- 
tion. There is, in short, a very real danger that in the 
next twelve months the British people will experience a 
fall in the value. of their money such as they have rarely 
if ever known before, . 


- 


This country faces the entirely new circumstances of 
undertaking a great peacetime rearmament before it has 
digested the financial problems of the welfare economy 
and when Keynesian conceptions of public finance and 
monetary policy are still capable of being misapplied. 
It would very foolish to rely on past experience A the 
complacent belief that runaway inflation cannot happen 
here. The perils of an open inflation such as has now 
clearly begun surely need no stressing. In any circum- 
stances, and even in small measure, it is socially unjust ; 
in any great measure it would be quite intolerable when 
it comes after ten of consistently, if slowly, rising 
pices and redistributive taxation. Those two things 
together have already depressed the living standards of 
people with relatively fixed incomes to an extent that was 
hardly imaginable; as-a permanent state of affairs, not ten 
but as little as five ‘yeats ago. Even if, as is perhaps 
conceivable, the trade unions are now powerful enough 
to push up wages almost ‘as fast as prices, no one can 
want to penalise still further the small salariat and the 
pensioners for the benefit of, primarily, the Treasury, 
and, secondly, profits—which is what such an inflation 
would mean. Whatever’ is the right way to pay for 
defence, it is certainly not to: try to put most of the 
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burden on the bank clerk, the school teacher and the 
middle-class aged. These are just the people who, by 
most standards of fairness, ought now to be spared as 
much as possible. 


The natural and instinctive reaction of governments 
and legislatures to a situation of this kind is to clap on 
all manner of controls and rationing schemes and to 
shovel out subsidies in an effort to keep prices down. 
These attempts to avoid the social injustices of rising 
prices are praiseworthy in their intention ; but they can 
be disastrous in their effects, as this country has had 
ample opportunity of learning in the past decade. To 
keep prices down when incomes have risen is to invite 
people to consume more. In fact, however, they will 
have to consume less, since the demands of rearmament 
ate rising. So there has to be still higher taxation to 
take away by the back door the purchasing power that 
it would be anti-social to allow prices to limit—and then 
even higher taxes still to make up for the saving that the 
public refuses to do. The economy is distorted ; every- 
thing is scarce, whether it needs to be or not; and 
necessary production, such as for rearmament, can be 
pushed through the overcrowded channels of the 
economy only by the sheer brute force of an overtaxed 
administration. Suppressed inflation, like a suppressed 
fever, can be infinitely more dangerous than if it is let 
out. 


If it sounds paradoxical first to bemoan the damage 
done by inflation and then to oppose any attempt to 
keep prices down by government action, that is only 
because the nature and the definition of inflation are 
thoroughly muddled in the public mind. Inflation and 
rising prices are not synonyms for each other (however 
much one is forced in ordinary conversation to 
use them as if they were). Inflation is a state 
in which the flow of money trying to spend itself on 
goods and services is larger than the flow of goods and 
services. available (at the prevailing price level) to be 
bought. Inflation, in a state of nature, causes rising 
prices, just as a fever causes perspiration. But the rising 
prices, so far from being identical with inflation, are 
(like the perspiration) nature’s attempt to restore the 
balance. 


It is no longer possible for the British people to choose 
whether or not they shall have inflation or not in 1951. 
The germ is already in the bloodstream ; it is gradually 
incubating ; and the period of development will not be 
over for many months yet. There are, however, two 
choices still open. The first is what form the inevitable 
inflation of 1951 shall take. The second is whether the 
seeds are to be sown for a continuing, and probably 
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stronger, inflation in 1952. It is most important that 
these alternatives should be understood and the right 
one in each case chosen. 


Once inflation is in the bloodstream, the choice of the 
form it shall ta&ke—suppressed or open—is a cruelly difh- 
cult one. To choose suppression now means shortages 
and queues ; it means that there will be more rationing, 
production controls and allocations ; that the incentives 
to work hard and to change jobs in response to changing 
demands will be weakened ; that stocks will be run down 
and productivity fall as workers wait for materials to turn 
up ; that yet more rigidities and inefficiences will be 
built into the British economic system ; that the rearma- 
ment effort will probably, in spite of the controls, be 
weakened, and exports of consumer goods will almost 
certainly fail to make up the gap left by the inevitable 
reduction in engineering exports. 

These are not imaginings ; they are what happened 
in 1946 and 1947. There are still two more arguments 
against suppression. One is that there is no end to it. A 
policy of suppression can never kill the forces of inflation. 
It leaves the excess of purchasing power latent, to 
become effective if supplies improve or if the controls 
break down and prices are allowed to rise. The other 
argument is that, in present circumstances, it would 
almost certainly not work. Such success as suppression 
has had in the past has been due to the trade unions’ 
restraint about wages and that has clearly broken down. 
To attempt suppression, to tie the economy up in red 
tape, and then to have rocketting prices after all—this 
would surely be the worst of both worlds. 


Yet if these are the evils of suppressing inflation, the 
evils of letting it run its course are no less. If the first 
are economically debilitating, the second are socially 
corrosive. For over a decade, British economic policy 
has, in substance, refused to choose between these 
unlovely alternatives. The result is that we have had 
a bit of each. There has been enough congestion to 
make the economy dangerously rigid and inefficient— 
but not enough (save at intervals) to bring about open 
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economic disaster. There has been a fall in the value of 
money, rapid enough when looked at in retrospect, but 
not sufficient at any time to produce social revolt. With 
inflationary pressure no more than it has been in the 
last five years, or with the special disciplines of wartime 
such an ignoble compromise will work. It is very douby. 
ful whether it will work with the much preate; 
inflationary pressure that is now in prospect. 


* 


What, then, is the choice that policy should make ? 
The politician will want to feel his way, but the 
economist’s answer ought to be quite clear. The right 
policy is to let the inflation that is already in the blood- 
stream work its way out in rising prices (with all the 
hardships and difficulties that that involves) but to 
resolve that there shall be no fresh crop in 1952, so that 
prices will before too long reach a plateau and level of. 
In practice, neither half of this prescription can be filled 
completely. No government could afford to remove al] 
controls on prices. And so long as the outside world is 
inflating and rearmament is a categorical imperative, it 
is virtually impossible to prevent all further inflation. 
But these are the objectives to which public policy should 
be directed. There should be a red attempt to get rid 
of all the artificialities and distortions that a decade of 
suppressing inflation has produced ; in principle, prices 
should be allowed to find their own level. And there 
should be a determined effort, by using all the old- 
fashioned remedies—by monetary policy, by restriction 
of credit and by public retrenchment—to cure inflation in 
the only way it can be cured—that is, by pulling the 
total of demand down until it is no greater than the 
available supply. 

This combined policy may not seem to politicians to 
be one that they can sell to the electorate. That is their 
business ; but it is the economist’s business to warn them 
that the alternative may well be an economic and social 
disaster to which past ‘history in these islands provides 
no parallel. 


The Commonwealth and Malan 


R MALAN, the Prime Minister of South Africa, 
has recently made two statements which have 
raised a buzz of comment throughout the Common- 
wealth. In the first, on February 9th, he complained 
about the delay in transferring the control of the native 
protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swazi- 
land from Britain to South Africa. In the second, on 
February 23rd, he flatly declared, among other things, 
that British colonial policy is undermining the founda- 
tions of the Commonwealth. The first occasion—a 
surprising speech, since it was delivered at a dinner in 
Capetown at which the Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, Mr Gordon Walker, was present— 
has naturally been overshadowed by Dr Malan’s more 
recent, more outspoken and more fundamental obser- 
vations. But the two taken together raise issues which 
the members of the Commonwealth, and most particu- 
larly the United Kingdom, cannot afford to ignore. 
The South African Nationalist Party, of which Dr 
Malan is the head, has never in the past been distin- 
guished for any intimate concern about the fate of the 


Commonwealth. The Prime Minister’s remarks have 
therefore fallen with more of am impact than they 
otherwise might. They are, of course, partly to be 
explained by internal South African politics. Indeed. 
both by speaking up for the Commonwealth end by 
voicing fears about the growth of negro power in Africa 
—which the Nationalists are.not alone in fearing— 
Dr Malan has adroitly and successfully split his political 
opponents, the United Party, from top to bottom. On 
the other hand, this does nothing to detract from the 
gpg force of Dr Malan’s views. It only emphasises 
them. 
- The essence of o Seen: ae: 
irst, in conceding self-government to SASS 
the United Kingdom is going pepens its legitimate 
powers. The native population of Africa is already — 
or less in a state of ferment as a result of the worl 
situation and Communist By encouraging 


this unsettled state of mind, without reference 10 the 
views of the test of the Commonwealth, Britain is play- 
ing fast and loose with the safety of white South Afnca 
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secondly, since the Commonwealth is “a closed group, 
ill free and equal,” Britain has no right on its own to 
romise mem ip of the Commonwealth to a series 
of new states. West Africa will be only the first of 
several more to come, like the British West Indies and 
territories such as “Indian-dominated East Africa,” 
Uganda and Nyasaland. ‘The Commonwealth is based 
on only two things, “ specific common interest and suffi- 
cient homogeneity of cultural and political outlook.” 
What greater solidarity can seriously be expected to 
exist, for example, “ between Australia and the negro 
sate of West Africa than between Australia and the 
United States?” It is the right of all members to 
decide who shall and who shall not join the Common- 
wealth. Thirdly, Dr Malan in both his recent state- 
ments deplored the policy which makes it possible for 
one Commonwealth member to interfere in the internal 
affairs of another through the United Nations. 

Dr Malan has in effect raised two main questions of 
principle—whether Britain should now be bound to act 
jointly with the other members of the Commonwealth 
when deciding matters of colonial policy, and whether 
Britain should still be regarded as the presiding architect 
of the Commonwealth. To the former the answer must 
be No—with qualifications. On the latter, Dr Malan 
undeniably has a good case. 

The final aim of modern British colonial policy— 
just as in the distant days before the present 
Dominions were created—is to build each colony into 
a state that can stand on its own feet. That has been 
the declared intention for nearly a generation, and there 
is plenty of evidence that it is being carried out. Whether 
the policy is a wise one or whether it is being pursued 
too rapidly does not affect the principle. As Dr Malan 
admits, the colonial territories “belong to Britain 
alone” ; so long as they remain colonies, at any rate, 
they are not Commonwealth responsibilities. The final 
British aim—of granting full self-government—is there- 
fore, and must remain, a matter for Britain alone to 
decide, whatever the future form of the Commonwealth 
or the new rules, if any, governing the admission and 
conduct of its members. 

That being said, it is only realistic to admit that it 
would be very foolish of the United Kingdom to conduct 
its colonial policy in Africa without any regard at all 
lor the views of the large number of white communi- 
ties now domiciled in that continent. What in fact 
should be Britain’s function, as the years roll on and 
more and more of black Africa reaches the boiling point 
of political emancipation ? It is possible to foresee a 
period, not long hence, when the ferment of native 
opinion and the pressure of world events will have pro- 
duced several new self-governing negro states, cach in 
Varying degrees of association with the Commonwealth. 
Even if the United Kingdom were to change its mind 
about the policy of emancipation and try, at this late 

¢, to reverse it, or even to put the brakes on, it is 
Very doubtful whether it would be possible to do so 
without the expenditure of very much more repressive 
effort than the people of Britain would have any stomach 
for. But, having built up these new states on the basis 
of a colonial policy devoted—unlike the French or 
Belgian—to the granting of an untrammelled freedom 


of choice at an ¢a stage, will Britain be acting in the 
best loteaaiin ailier aie Coemonsomealin or of set 
or even of the new states, if it unhesitati 
side against the white communities, led by 


takes their 
th Africa ? 
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Almost certainly not. The British role ought to be that 
of a mediator and conciliator, seeing both sides of the 


case and trying to create—however difficult the task— 
a united Africa. 


If this is so, what effect should it have on British 
colonial policy now ? While there can be no question 
of climbing down and abandoning any long range 
objectives, there is certainly much to be said in Africa 
for making more of an effort to associate the white 
communities more closely with the year-to-year work 
of native development. It is unfortunate that the most 
important of these communities, South Africa, should at 
present be pursuing in its idea of apartheid a line of 
action which is unacceptable to British public 
opinion—as well as to many other Europeans in Africa. 
But the fact remains that the results of British policy 
are going to have profound effects on the lives of all 
white men in Africa. It is only fair that, before final 
decisions are taken, their views should be taken fully 
into account, wherever they are expressed with good 
will and without prejudice. 


i 


On his second point of principle—about the rights 
of Commonwealth members—Dr Malan has moved in 
where angels fear to tread. If his words had come from 
the mouth of an acknowledged elder statesman like 
General Smuts, they would have been taken differently. 
As it is, Dr Malan has played the part of an enfant 
terrible, and however well justified his views they have 
been heard with mixed feelings. It is certainly right 
and proper that the Commonwealth should guard its 
membership jealously, and that members should have 
a say in the election of new colleagues. But Dr Malan 
spoke as if this principle were being ignored. It is not. 
The claims of the new Asian members, India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, were all in effect considered by the 
Commonwealth over a considerable period of years, 
after the old Government of India had risen to a special 
status in the first world war. Then, when the new 
India raised the question of becoming a republic, the 
whole subject was specifically and fully discussed at 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference of 
April, 1949. 

Dr Malan is in practice arguing two things. Since 
it is wrong, he claims, that the chairman of the club— 
Britain—should continue to have such excessive ideas of 
his own importance as to believe that he can promise 
membership to anyone he pleases, it is time the com- 
mittee asserted itself. But that is really an argument 
for the kind of stricter and stronger central Common- 
wealth organisation which the Australians—with ex- 
cellent logic—customarily put forward and which the 
Canadians and others—for various equally good reasons 
—consistently reject. Secondly, Dr Malan is heading 
for a state of affairs in which there are virtually two 
kinds of members in a two-tiered Commonwealth, the 
fully elected member and the associate who hopes to 
assume full membership later. Here again there is a 
good deal to be said for his point of view—so long as 
the line is drawn on some logical basis of suitability, 
maturity and perhaps size. Southern Rhodesia, for 
instance, has long been waiting for complete dominion 
status—being partly held up, incidentally, by British 
reservations about the handing over of full control of 
native policy. What would be fatal to future relations 
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between the white and other races in the Commonwealth 
would be for the line to be drawn on grounds of colour 
alone. Yet that, of course, is precisely what Dr Malan 
indicated was in his mind when he raised the question 
of Commonwealth membership at all in connection with 
the self-government of the Gold Coast. 

The fact of the matter is that no one can put the 
clock back. In the Commonwealth, Britain no longer 
has the right to dictate a policy, even as regards member- 
ship. At the same time, there is an increasingly strong 
case for making the rules of the club more precise if 
they are to fit the rapidly shifting pattern of the modern 
world. And that is up to the Commonwealth as a whole 
—to discuss again, perhaps at the next Commonwealth 
Conference. In the field of colonial policy, the trend 


How Strong are 


T= strength of Communism in Britain tends to be 
measured by the number of spectacular strikes the 
Communists succeed in instigating and by the pro- 
paganda points they succeed in scoring. A dock strike 
in Birkenhead, a campaign to ban the atom bomb, a 
broadsheet on Korea, a rowdy meeting in Trafalgar 
Square, a skilful misrepresentation of Anglo-American 
relations—all these give rise to the belief, not so much 
ihat it needs only a signal from Moscow for the Red 
Dawn to break, but that a shockingly large number of 
Communists are lurking in dark corners and influencing 
events. 


The secret or avowed Communists in high places, 
however, are not a very serious threat to internal security. 
A Dr Fuchs may, as a spy, do some damage to the 
national interest, but it does not really matter tuppence 
if a gaggle of scientists or a flock of red deans openly 
proclaim their allegiance to Communism—so long as 
industrial workers remain unmoved. “ The dictatorship 
of the proletariat” is not a meaningless phrase. The 
best measure of the strength of Communism in any 
western country, therefore, is the extent of workers’ 
support for Communist policies, not the much-publicised 
soul searchings of intellectuals. It is for this obvious 
reason that, while every propaganda advantage is taken 
of such intellectuals, the real work of Communists is 
ome in the factory canteen and the dockside public 

ouse. 


Enough is now known of Communist methods to need 
no more than a brief outline here. Any doubts about 
previous reports of Communist tactics have been 
dispelled by Mr Hyde, the former news editor of the 
Daily Worker, in his book “ I Believed,” and by a former 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, in 
an article published in several trade union journals, Both 
men make it quite clear that the main effort of the Com- 
munists is directed towards securing control of the trade 
unions. By pressure-group tactics, and particularly by 
taking advantage of the apathy of union members in 
times of full employment and high wages, they seek to 
dominate first the local branches and then, as oppor- 
tunity provides, the national executives of unions. 
Artificial strikes are engendered by Communist shop- 
stewards in order to discredit the union concerned, and 
all Communists seize every opening for putting forward 
political views to their workmates or for exploiting 
grievances. In those unions which employ some Com- 
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of the times is toward a speeding up in the jou 
national independence and freedom of choice No ‘ 
acknowledge that is to make it impossible to fight 
Communism in Africa or indeed to ensure the proper 
development of British colonial territories without blood. 
shed and the disruption of normal life. The South 
Africans—and others—must face these facts. They 
possibly exaggerate the dangers, and in any case Britain 
must take account of their fears. But, just as South 
Africa’s internal apartheid in its present crude form 
looks a little like running round a problem that will 
some day have to be met face to face, so Dr Malan in his 
attempt to stop what is now on foot through the length 
and breadth of Africa looks iciously like Canute 
trying to hold back the waves of the sea. 


the Communists ? 


munists as officials but which are not properly under 
Communist control, the Communist officials will publicly 
put forward the union policy, but privately recommend 
the Communist “line.” On the national front, the 
Daily Worker pours out a continuous stream of skilful 
propaganda, taking its lead from monitored Moscow 
broadcasts circulated daily by the Soviet embassy and 
from the Cominform journal—For a Lasting Peace, For 
a People’s Democracy—which is published fortnightly in 
Bucharest, and also exploiting any local incident which 
will serve Communist interests. 

It is extremely difficult to measure the effect of this 
activity on industrial workers. Figures give only a 
general guide. The card-membership of the Communist 
Party is said to number about 40,000 people. In the 
last general election, the Communists lost the two seats 
they previously held and they polled a bare 92,000 votes 
—2 per cent—out of about 4,600,000 votes cast in the 
100 constituencies where Communist candidates stood. 
In 1950, only one per cent of a total working population 
of 22 million were involved in strikes or stoppages—and 
by no means all disputes were inspired or even influenced 
by the Communists. On the other hand, it has to be 
remembered that many of the constituencies contested 
by Communists last year seemed to be chosen because 
they were marginal seats, where the drawing-off of 
some Left-wing votes would do most harm to Labour, 
rather than because they were the places where the 
Communists would make the best showing at the polls. 
Again, ‘although a purely Communist resolution 
regretting the split of the TUC from the Communist-led 
rade Unions was rejected at the 

in 1949, it nevertheless received 
more than 1,000,000 votes out of a possible 7,000,000. 
There is also little doubt that the Communist-sonsored 
“ Peace Pledge ” was signed by-several million people. 
but it is impossible to say what proportion knew the 
nature of, and fully supported, the Deotenets they signed. 

Even if the statistics were not conflicting it would be 
rash to draw any firm conclusion from them alone. 
Support for Communism is not always overt. It 1s com- 
forting, therefore, to find the balance of the statistical 
evidence confirmed in other ways. Mr Deakin and his 
colleagues in the Transport and General Workers 
Union, for instance, have shown that as soon 2s they 
countered the Communists with equally energct 
methods in the 


local branches of the union, very few 
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indeed of its 1,250,000 members continued to support 
he Communists. It is also worth recalling that the 
recent railway dispute began as far back as last August, 
and, in spite of several breakdowns in negotiations, there 
was little hint of strike action until the report of the 
Court of Inquiry was published in February. In fact, 
with the principal exception of the miners, who last year 
accounted for one-third of the total time lost in disputes, 
fw workers are as prome to strike as is generally 


supposed. 


* 


There is also a traditional dislike among trade 


ionists for ing politics and business—business 
iicioens ah alia conditions. That is not to say 
that they do not take part in political activities, but that 
they refuse to use the strike weapon in political matters. 
It is extremely unlikely, for example, that even if the 
Communists were much more influential than they appear 
to be, they could stir up any widespread strikes with 
the conscious purpose of stopping defence preparations 
or of securing the repeal of the Conditions of Employ- 
ment and National Arbitration _Order (No. 1305), 
unhappy as most trade umionists are about the 
first and much as they would like to see the second 
cancelled. The Communist, therefore, has an uphill 
task in stirring up militant political activity; he is 
obliged to produce a genuine, or near-genuine, grievance 
over wages or working conditions before he can persuade 
any substantial majority of workers to support him. 
Even then, he runs the risk of finding his grievance taken 
over by the official union and settled by the normal con- 
ciliation machinery. 


There is still, however, a profound ignorance among 
most workers of the nature of a Communist dictatorship. 
There is also a sinister line of thought, expressed 
from time to time in letters to the editors of trade union 
journals, that even if the Communists—or Russians— 
tuled this country, the workers at least would have 
nothing to fear ; their possessions and their wages would 
remain intact and it would be the rentiers, the bourgeois 
middle classes, who would suffer—and a good thing, too! 
Why then, the arguments run, should the workers 
a rearmament which is increasing the cost of 
Ving : é 
_It is on the questions of peace and the rising cost of 
living that Communist policies are receiving most 
support from non-Communists. Many workers stead- 
fastly refuse to believe Ministers’ statements about 
Russian activities. A few trade union delegations which 
have been on conducted tours of Russia during the past 
cighteen months have returned with stories denying 
military activity on the other side of the iron curtain 
and praising to the skies the efforts of Soviet workers in 
civilian occupations. It is regrettable but true that many 
British workers put more faith in these stories than in 


any accounts issued from Whitehall or in the national 
press. : . 


There are other strings to the Communist bow. As 
a matter of official policy, most trade unions have 
modified the old claims for a share in the management 
of industry to demands for joint consultation, but the 
drive towards joint control still persists, particularly in 
the nationalised industries. It is a short step from join 
control to complete workers’ control, and the Com- 
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munists have energetically promoted this movement. 
They have also strongly supported every attempt to 
establish a closed shop, which again has found favour 
with a large number of non-Communist workers who 
feel that a closed shop policy immeasurably strengthens 
their hands in wage negotiations—as indeed it does. 
Finally, the Communists have made the most of the 
widespread feeling that dividends are wicked and that 
shareholders are little better than usurers ; they strongly 
support demands for the abolition of interest payments 
to holders of compensation stocks for the nationalised 
industries, which are thought to be losing money chiefly 
because of these payments. Few union leaders support 
this view—much of the incomes of unions and of the 
Co-Operative movement is derived from successful 
investments—but it is proving difficult to convince the 
rank and file of the fallacy of such arguments. 


It may be that the real strength of Communism in 
Britain can easily be underestimated. But undoubtedly 
its active influence is confined to a small minority of 
workers, and in the past eighteen months it has decreased 
and is decreasing. It should, however, be realised that 
this is so in part just because non-Communist unions are 
taking over policies and principles originally sponsored 
by the Communists. Some of these policies are reason- 
able enough and fit in with the traditions of the trade 
union movement, but others could be almost as disastrous 
for the country as Communist control of the unions. In 
their energetic and so far successful battle against the 
Communists, union leaders should make sure that the 
loaded guns they have captured are not still aimed at 
their fellows. 
































The English Table 


Modern Domestic Cookery. By a Lady. With IMlus- 
trative Woodcuts. joha Murray, Albemarle S¢, 


What people write a great deal about, they perhaps 
understand but little. English cookery is avowedly far 
behind that of most of the nations of Europe, though a 
great number of books have been written on the subject. 
The utility of such works, if well done, and the great 
success of one or two, have called a multitude into exist- 
ence, many of them worthless. None of them has 
surpassed, either for goodness or sale, the much-renowned 
“Domestic Cookery” of Mrs. Rundell. Time, however, 
has effected some fissures in that, as in the institutions of 
Europe. The progress of society requires changes to be 
made in sauces as well as laws and constitutions, and 
requires new receipts and new editions of cookery books 
as well as new enactments and further reforms. Mr 
Murray is at least quite as ready as any legislature to 
comply with the demand, and has taken all possible pains 
to satisfy the public. Many new and original receipts 
are added ; economy is studied ; every part of the book 
has been thoroughly revised, and adapted to the present 
condition of cookery. We are happy to see the article 
“Soups” especially attended to, and the means pointed 
out by which much wholesome nourishment may be 
obtained at a cheap rate from matters that are often 
thrown away. Other things in which improvement was 
required are not neglected ; and, as a complete collection 
of useful directions, clothed in perspicuous language, for 
the practice of an art that more than any other serves to 
keep the body in health and the family in harmony, the 
“Modern Cookery ” can scarcely be surpassed. 


The Economist 


March 16, 1851 


Eo 
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NOTES OF 


Talking in Paris 


There is a mood of cautious optimism in Paris about 
the progress being made at the meeting of the Four Power 
deputies. Mr Gromyko’s acceptance on Wednesday of two 
secondary amendments to the western draft for the agenda 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers and his own submission 
of two changes in the Soviet draft, at least show that the 
Russians are prepared to yield ground in their manceuvres to 
get their way on the one item to which they attach cardinal 
importance—the discussion of German “ demilitarisation.” 
Under this heading they count on blocking any German 
participation in the Atlantic Pact and on forcing the Western 
Powers on to the defensive in the propaganda battle for 
Germany. 


This continued wrangling in Paris, however, has now gone 
on long enough to warn the western capitals that they must 
not lose sight of their basic objectives. A point may be 
scored here or lost there, perhaps even with singularly unfor- 
tunate results in the field of propaganda, where the Russians 
have again shown themselves superior to the Western 
Powers. But what really matters is the future of civilisation, 
the supreme issue of peace or war. It is no use conceding 
points at the deputies’ table which could only get the 
Western Powers into a Council of Foreign Ministers on the 
wrong foot. Perhaps the most essential of these is to refuse 
to admit German disarmament to the agenda as an item by 
itself, without any mention of German unity or of the dis- 
armament of the ex-enemy satellites. It would be better to 
have no agreement at all between the deputies than a bad 
agreement. 


On the other hand, there is great value in keeping on talk- 
ing, as the Russians also well know. So long as the talking 
- goes on, the channel of direct contact is at least being -kept 
open, and there is at least the satisfaction of knowing that 
nothing is being left undone in the attempt to reach a settle- 
ment by negotiation rather than by open war. Nothing is 
being held up in the progress of western rearmament by the 
deputies’ meeting. It would be folly to give up the deputies’ 
talks through sheer impatience. Indeed, one important result 
of negotiating at all is that, having done so at exhaustive 
length, neither side can have much excuse for miscalculating 
the resolution of the other. There is no harm, from the 
western point of view, in accepting this challenge to a talking 
marathon—always provided two vital points are kept in 
mind. First, the unity of the three western powers must 
at all costs be preserved—some wavering is already apparent 
in the Quai d’Orsay. And second, means must be found 
to secure that the Russians do not get all the propaganda 
advantages out of the turns and twists of the negotiations. 


a * x 


Trouble Brewing in Persia 


All of a sudden, the long simmering pot in Persia has 
come to the boil. After the assassination of the Prime 
Minister, first a Committee of the Majlis and then the whole 
Majlis itself, by a unanimous vote, has demanded that the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company should be nationalised and, 
although the word expropriation has not been used, there 
is no doubt that this is what is intended. In fact, the Petro- 
leum Committee has requested the Majlis to extend its life 
for two months in order that it may be able to study various 
methods for taking over the company. It has requested its 
representatives in Washington and London to obtain details 
of the methods used in Mexico and Venezuela. 


The new Prime Minister, Hussein Ala, is known to support 
the Western Powers and to have a thorough understanding 
of the situation which has now developed between the Com- 
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pany and the Persian Government. He doubtless hopes 
that nationalist sentiments will be less violent after the nation 
has exhausted itself by four or five days of celebration op 
the occasion of the Moslem New Year on March 21st. By; 
this may be a vain hope ; both parliament and public opinion 
(in the towns) are already too deeply stirred by the unholy 
alliance of extreme right nationalist and religious groups 
working, it would seem, in co-operation with the illegal 
Tudeh (Communist) Party. 

The Majlis could be dissolved and Hussein Ala could rule 
for a short period, by decree were it not absolutely essential 
for Parliament to pass the Government’s new Finance Bi) 
Persia faces an acute currency crisis brought on by excessive 
Government spending and a recent flight of notes into 
provincial stockings. This situation must be faced because 
the National Bank, if the new Bill were not passed, might 
be unable to meet its obligations at the end of this month 
when New Year bonuses fall due. 


x 


Thus the Prime Minister, who was in any case most 
reluctant to take office, must retain the Majlis and attempt 
to keep its members in good humour. Hussein Ala is there- 
fore in no position to consider any new proposition which 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company might wish to make— 
although a “ fifty-fifty agreement” on the lines of the one 
recently signed by Arabian-American Oil Company with 
King Ibn Saud could only be beneficial to the Persian 
Government, who, if they attempted to operate on their 
own, would have to face not only the highly technical pro- 
blems of oil production but the even more difficult ones of 
marketing and transport. The Persians have neither road 
nor rail facilities in their mountainous country to be able 
to transport their petroleum for sale in Russia or Pakistan, 
nor do they possess tankers in which they could move the 
oil to the west. 


But Persians ate capable of cutting off their noses to spite 
their faces in a way westerners, who naturally cannot under- 
stand this trait, would consider to be sheer madness. They 
might well make an anti-British gesture which would cause 
the loss of their enormous revenue from the oil company 
and would leave a painful vacuum in the petroleum industry. 
This would be bad enough, in view of the large part that 
Persian oil plays in the vital supplies of the free world. But 
any successful offensive of expropriation in Persia would 
infallibly and immediately be imitated in the adjoining coun- 
tries of the Persian Gulf, whose rapidly developing resources 
are the chief hope of the world oil industry. In short, the 
problem of dealing with Persia is one of the utmost gravity 
and difficulty and there should be no room for the rather 
silly Anglo-American divergences of policy that have been 
exhibited in recent years. There is some talk of calling 2 
conference of American and British economic advisers in the 
immediate ne to discuss the a , Persia _ ie 
important, to advise upon a jo icy. Strong and un 
sctian now by the Western Rowse their only hope of 
preventing the petroleum resources of Persia from falling 
into reckless and irresponsible hands. 


* * * 


Plotting in Pakistan 

The arrest at the end of last week of the ringleaders 
in a plot to seize in Pakistan has undoubtedly 
strengthened the hand of Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime 
Minister, on the eve of the important provincial elections 


in the Punjab. These are the first elections ever ‘© = 
place in Pakistan. They, therefore, constitute the first pu 
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ial of strength for the Muslim League—which was 
responsible for creating Pakistan and has since run the 
government, pending the drawing up of a constitution and 


the holding of elections on a national scale. The Punjab 
contains well over half the population of western Pakistan 
and is the centre of its economic life. It is here at Lahore 
and in the rest of the Punjab that Mr Liaquat Ali Khan 
has spent most of his time since returning from the Common- 
wealth conference, that the plot was being hatched, that 
contact is closest with Kashmir—the problem which 
dominates Pakistani life—and that the nation’s relatively few 
Communists are at their most active, 

Those who have so far been arrested for plotting against 
the government in Karachi include Major-General Akbar 
Khan, the army chief of staff; Brigadier Latif Khan, in 
command at Quetta; Mr Ahmed Faiz, editor of the Pakistan 
Times, and Air Commodore M. K. Janjua, the senior 
Pakistani air force officer. Their precise motives are not 
clear. But it is plain that a coup detat of the kind that was 
threatening—and Mr Liaquat Ali Khan is not the man to 
have struck against it unless the evidence was certain—was 
just what Karachi has feared for some time if it gave way 
to India on the Kashmir issue. In the army, in fact, many 
of whose senior officers have served in Kashmir, there has 
been a mounting sense of irritation at Karachi’s inability to 
wring a satisfactory settlement out of Delhi. In addition, 
as the quality of the army has gradually been built up, and 
now as Pakistanis have replaced British officers in the higher 
posts, there has been a growing and dangerous tendency for 
the military to look down on the civil power. 


Here, then, were the obvious makings of trouble. Com- 
munist agents and fellow-travellers unquestionably did what 
they could to foment it. The Pakistan Times has frequently 
adopted an extreme left-wing approach, sometimes even 
pushing the Communist party line. The presence of the 
paper’s editor among the ringleaders and the favourable 
comment which the world’s Communist press has now made 
about this attempted coup are a warning that the Communists 
will use anyone who may serve, however unintentionally, as 
a tool in their hands. Britain’s role, and indeed that of the 
Western Powers, must certainly be to continue close relations 
and friendly sympathy with Mr Liaquat Ali Khan’s govern- 
ment in Karachi. Nothing could serve Pakistan worse at 
- a than that its government should be overthrown 

v force. 


k x x 
Party Manners 


The Speaker of the House of Commons has had a highly 
unenviable task during the past ten days. Not only has he 
had to intervene repeatedly in scenes of uproar that recalled 
some of the violent days when the Irish members were still 
at Westminster, but he has been forced to pronounce a ruling 
on three separate cases of privilege. In one of these, dealing 
with comments made during a broadcast last week, he ruled 
that a prima facie case of privilege exists, and the matter has 
accordingly been referred to the Committee of Privileges. In 
another, in which complaint was made of remarks by 
Mr Robert Boothby that the Tories would “harry the life 
out of the Government,” the S er ruled that no prima 
facie case was established, and the House let the matter drop. 


The third case was more complex. It arose from the action 
of Mr Rodgers, the Conservative member for Sevenoaks, 
who sent on a letter from one of his constituents, a vicar, to 
the Bishop of Rochester without telling the constituent. The 
Vicat’s letter attacked rearmament ind criticised the attitude 
of church leaders in vehement terms. Most members of 
Parliament would disagree strongly both with the sentiments 
expressed by the vicar and his manner of putting them for- 
watd, But a great many members undoubtedly felt that by 
sending the letter to the bishop Mr Rodgers had broken the 
confidential relationship which should exist between members 
ind constituents. The Speaker decided that this could not be 
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regarded as a prima facie breach of privilege, but Mr Sydney 
Silverman, the Labour Member who raised the issue, has 

ressed for a vote of the House, and tabled a motion calling 
or the matter to be referred to the Committee of Privileges. 


These delicate questions have had to be dealt with in an 
atmosphere of weariness and irritation resulting from the 
Tory tactics expounded by Mr Boothby, of trying to wear 
out the Government by making them “ sit up day and night 
and grind away until they get absolutely hysterical.” This 
intensification of the already intense Tory pressure against 
the Government reflects the hopes raised by recent public 
opinion polls. The Conservatives are, of course, fully entitled 
to use every Parliamentary dodge and method open to them 
to get the Government out of office and precipitate an 
election. But there is a line to be drawn somewhere, and to 
try to wear out Ministers by keeping them up until one or 
two in the morning must surely fall on the wrong side of the 
line if (as has happened) the prayer they are required to 
answer is then withdrawn at the last minute. 


The new Leader of the House, Mr Chuter Ede, who has 
taken over in the midst of this storm, has appealed to his 
followers not to be rattled by the Tory attack. It is, indeed, 
to be hoped that the Easter recess will bring some lowering 
—at least until the inevitable Budget storm breaks—of 
the temperature of the House. There is a limit to the 
amount of political wrangling which any country, even this 
country, can stand in so critical a year as 19§1, 


* x * 


The Liberals’ Strategy 


The Council of the Liberal party passed last Saturday 
a resolution on electoral strategy, defining the proper attitude 
of Liberals towards local constituency agreements with other 
parties. Its importance lies not in its positive recommenda- 
tions—which are vague—but in its negative implication. 
The fact that such a definition has been attempted at this 
stage must be taken to mean that most, if not all, of the 
Liberal leaders have ruled out the possibility of an agreement 
with the Conservatives. What some had hoped for was, of 
course, an informal but general understanding that would 
secure straight fights, on terms that would not compromise 
the party’s independence, for a dozen or a score of Liberal 
candidates. 


The effect of the resolution is to emphasise the Liberals’ 
innocence of any agreement or understanding with any other 
party. No candidate should place himself under any obliga- 
tion, express or implicit, to vote if elected otherwise than on 
Liberal principles, and the party must remain entirely free 
to advocate its distinctive policy and programme. Views on 
what are Liberal principles and policy are varied enough for 
this clause to be interpreted according to taste. The definite 
restriction laid down by the council is that where a straight 
fight is arranged “ there should not be any joint mainfestoes 
or arrangements whereby Liberals appear on the platforms of 
other parties.” 

This is to demand of the prospective partner a self-efface- 
ment that few Conservative associations are likely to under- 
take. The Liberals’ a — not mH that they on 
scorn constitu pacts. But if any such pacts must 
made, in fact ee as in form, purely at the local level, 
some of them may easily be of a kind acutely embarrassing 
to the party nationally. In spite of Mr Churchill’s friendly 
interest, considerable difficulties have surrounded the 
attempt to give Lady Violet Bonham-Carter a straight fight 
against Labour in Colne Valley, and there are lesser cases 
where the practical effect of local negotiations could at most 
be to give a little more respectability to the label “ Liberal- 
Conservative "—and to give the Liberal party nothing at all 
in return. The truth is that, whatever might have been 

ssible six or nine months ago if the leaders of the Liberal 
arty had been of one mind, the Conservatives are now 
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confident enough of their ability to win an election unaided 
to have no interest in helping more than an isolated Liberal 
or two into Parliament on his or her own terms. Mr Attlee 
might be able to change that attitude by staying in power 
long enough for the Gallup Poll figures to move back in 
Labour’s favour ; the possibility, if remote, seems much 
more likely than that the Liberals will—by agreeing on an 
immediate policy firm enough to command some public 
attention—save themselves. 


* * x 


Land and Water 


There is no doubt that the quality of the defence debates 
is beginning to improve, for the obvious reason that the rear- 
mament programme provides something concrete and impor- 
tant to talk about. In the debates on the Army Estimates 
jast Thursday and the Navy Estimates on Tuesday, the sense 
of anxiety and frustration so noticeable in the debate on the 
Air Estimates earlier last week was less evident in the House 
of Commons. The situation in the Army and in the Royal 
Navy is far less disquieting than the situation in the RAF. 
The technical development of ships and ground weapons has 
not proceeded at such a fast pace as to render useless ail 
the stock of equipment produced during or after the war, 
and both services could face an emergency during the next 
two years with greater equanimity than could the RAF. 


Mr Strachey had very little that was new to announce. On 
the manpower side, a sensible—and long overdue—decision 
has been taken to increase the permitted length of service for 
other ranks to fifty-five. He also made public the fact that 
a new tank—the successor to the Centurion—is in course of 
development, and a reduction of 20 per cent in the vehicles 
of a division is being carried through. The policies are 
probably irreconcilable since the use of new and heavier 
armoured vehicles with heavier guns inescapably increases the 
amount of transport that has to be used to carry petrol and 
ammunition. Mr Eden urged with considerable force the 
necessity to create a cadre of commanders whereby the 
Home Guard could be quickly mobilised, a step about which 
the Government seem unnecessarily hesitant. 


Since it is impossible to conceal the existence of new ships 
from the enemy, the Navy is always less perturbed by ques- 
tions of security and Mr Callaghan was able to give much 
more information than either of his colleagues. Under the 
new three-year programme, six new aircraft carriers, eight 
new destroyers, twenty-four new frigates, and about 200 
mine-sweepers and small craft will be laid down. They will 
not of course be completed in this time, nor have all of them 
been ordered. The ability of the Navy to deal with an 
emergency—particularly of submarine warfare—must for 
the next two or three years be governed by the existing con- 


struction programme which is on nothing like the same 
scale. 


One point has emerged very clearly from the recent defence 
debates—the extent to which all three service ministers and 
even Mr Shinwell, the Minister of Defence, are in the hands 
of their military advisers. Defence policy is quite clearly 
decided by the services themselves and handed to the politi- 
cian to present to the public. The réle which the ministers 
are playing is not to evolve policy but to trim it—as on the 
duration of the Class Z training period—where it is politically 
unacceptable. The danger of this was very clearly exposed 
in a most able speech by Mr Paget, the Labour member for 
Northampton, who pointed out how easy it is for a service 
minister to be lulled into believing that any criticism or 
pag which is not devised by his own staff must be wrong. 
t is peculiarly difficult for a civilian politician to impose his 
views upon a service department, but the great advances in 
military organisation have always stemmed from the energy 
and self-confidence of a Haldane or a Churchill ; they have 
rarely come from the general staffs. 
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The German Parliament Asserts Itself 


An ive move was made by the Federal German 
Parliament last week to assert its right to take a full part 
in decisions on the future of the country. All parties, except 
the Communists and the irresponsible Reconstruction Union 
approved a note to the four occupying powers which, in 
addition to laying down terms for German unity, demanded 
that they should take no relevant decision without German 
consultation and agreement. 

By addressing itself directly to the occupyi wers 
Federal Parliament has effectively sindioed ihe lesa a 
the “ People’s Chamber” in the Soviet Zone, who had 
appealed over Dr Adenauer’s head for all-German talks on 
the establishment of a nominated Constituent Assembly 
The appeal of national unity is, indeed, recognised—the 
resolution pledges the parliament to work with all the powers 
it commands for the reunion of the whole country. But 
it is made clear that the Federal Parliament reserves the 
initiative to itself. And the four essential conditions laid 
down for a Zone and the Western Republic 
are those that cannot accept: free, equal, secret and 
direct. elections ; effective protection for all parties and 
persons, involving the effective introduction of democratic 
freedoms into the Soviet. Zone for a_period before the elec- 
tions ; establishment of the parliament as the sole authority 
for forming a constitution and an independent government ; 
and safeguards against arbitrary interference with the govern- 
ment’s powers. In his speech, Dr Adenauer made it quite 
clear what the Soviet occupation authorities would have to 
do before their overtures would be trusted by Western 
Germany. They would have to release all German political 
prisoners, return those deported: to Russia, annul the so- 
called “ Law for the protection of peace ” and dissolve the 
Bereitschaften. 


_ That the parliament of Western Germany should be stand- 
ing up to Soviet propaganda so clearly and boldly (for there 
are personal risks involved) is very satisfactory to the 
Americans, the British and the French. But any temptation 
to regard it as a vote of confidence in themselves should be 
removed by the speech of Dr Schumacher, the leader of 
the Socialists. He accused the western powers of having 
a confused, vacillating policy towards Germans, of treating 
them as mere material to be shaped at will, and of leaving 
the east to adopt the slogan first of “unity” and now 
of “ peace.” The latest act of the western powers—the 
revision of the Occupation Statute—was just another petti- 
fogging, belated step which failed to rouse the moral forces 
of Germany. Every word which Dr Schumacher said was 
true ; but there is regrettably little to indicate that any of 
them will be heeded in the near future. 


* x * 


De Gasperi in London 


Signor De Gasperi, the Italian Prime Minister, and 
Count Sforza, his Foreign Minister, have been welcome 
visitors in London this week. Their trip has passed off, as 
Signor De Gasperi put it, in “ the best possible atmosphere. 
The main feature of the visit has been that it should have 
taken place at all. This is the first time that the head of an 
Italian government has paid a formal visit to the British 
Government for over a quarter of a century, and the occasion 
certainly marks a new high-water mark in Anglo-Italian 
cordiality—which has sometimes been at a rather low ebb 
during the last three well as the gratifying 1 
emergence of Italy as a leading democratic power of Western 
Europe. Fo his pene ing with the French 
Prime Minister at Santa Margherita a month ago, Signor De 
Gasperi’s t conversations with Mr Attlee and the new 
Foreign have now given him a very complete 

icture of the point of view and London on all the 
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ONE FINGER... 


that’s all you need 
to operate this machine 





Dictaphone TIME-MASTER is the 
simplest dictating machine 


Dictating machines were introduced to simplify 
office dictation. But if they are to help you crystallize 
that sudden idea or write that difficult letter, they 
must be simple to operate themselves. 


Easy to operate. The Time - Master is essentially 
simple. It is by far the best-looking machine and 
gives the clearest dictation... Yes, and it is the 
easiest to work with. You just pop in a Memobelt, 
flick a switch, and you’re all set for 15 minutes perfect 
recording ! The same control automatically backspaces 
and plays back your last few words so that you can - 
instantly find your place or pick up the sense after 
an interruption. 


The marvel of the Memobelt. Time-Master records on 
Memobelts, small plastic belts that give perfect record- 
ing quality. They retain the advantages of Dictaphone 
cylindrical recording — uniform speed and measured 
backspacing. Pliable and expendable, Memobelts 
may be filed flat or posted in a standard envelope. 


Write for TIME-M AST ER literature to Dictaphone Co., Ltd. 
Dept. O, 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINES 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN, Branch Ofies; NEWCASTLE BIRMINGHAM LEEDS 
MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL BRISTOL GLASGOW DUBLIN BELVAST CORK 
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What a dull world 


it would be... 


. ++. if all shops sold the same 
frocks, the same coats, the same shirts, 
the same ties, the same millinery, the 
same hosiery; the same......! But need 
we continue—The Wholesale Textile 
Distributor will continue to protect you 
from drabness, dullness and uniformity 
by making sure that the retailer has 
variety, style and choice to offer you. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION 





is carried out by the members of 
The Wholesale Textile Association 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 8.C.4 
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Loft the assembly line 
at Coventry Works, 13 March 1951. 
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reasons, in that it will enable the present Italian Government 
to feel and act as a full partner in the Atlantic Pact—a matter 
about which there have hitherto been some grounds for dis- 
appointment in Italy. 


Topics discussed in London have in¢luded the general 
Communist threat to Europe, the present talks in Paris 
between the deputies of the Four Powers, the progress being 
made with the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, and— 
raised by Italy—the position of Italians in the former 
colonies, together with the future of Trieste. This latter 
question once more became a burning international issue 
after the Anglo-Italian talks were arranged—Signor De 
Gasperi was the object of a hostile demonstration in connec- 
tion with Trieste just before he left Rome. The important 
thing, however, is not on any account ‘to allow the problem 
of Trieste to hold up the rapprochement between Jugoslavia 
and Italy on the one hand and the rest of the western 
powers on the other, just because the Russians have chosen 
to raise it for that very purpose at the meetings of the 
deputies. Moscow wants above all to retain its position in 
Austria by stalling on an Austrian peace treaty, so that its 
juridical excuses for keeping Soviet forces in Hungary and 
Rumania can be maintained. If this object can be pro- 
moted even indirectly by switching western attention to 
Trieste and bargaining over the inability to agree on a final 
settlement for that territory, then the anti-Cominform powers 
will simply be playing into Russian hands. It is at present 
essential that any practical change in the position of Trieste 
be made only as a result of bilateral agreement between 
Italy and Jugoslavia. And if they cannot agree, then the 
present regime should continue. 


* x * 


The Jugoslav White Book 


The Jugoslav Communists have carried over from their 
old Comintern and Cominform days into their new “ Titoist ” 
era an unfailing sense of the supreme importance of good 
publicity under the political conditions of the modern world. 
Admiration is certainly due for the consummate skill with 
which they have taken a leaf out of the Russian book, direct- 
ing their case both to the world of the comrades and to 
the western democracies. Ideologically, the Jugoslavs have 
not been content to defend themselves against the bombard- 
ment of Cominform accusations of betrayal of the Communist 
cause ; they have boldly tried to wrest the propaganda 
initiative from Soviet hands and have proclaimed themselves 

only true exponents of Marxism-Leninism, in contrast 
to the “ degeneration ” of the Russian Revolution under the 
leadership of Stalin. These offensive tactics have certainly 
done more to disturb international Communist loyalties than 
any other form of Communist opposition to Stalin since 
1936. But western democrats do not greatly care who is 
entitled to inherit the’ mantle of Lenin. They are much 
more interested in the question of defence and aggression 
in Europe. For their information the Jugoslav Government 
has now published a White Book of 481 pages, giving up- 
to-date details of all the Soviet bloc’s modes of pressure and 
menace against Jugoslavia, including organised border 
incidents and mounting military rations in the neigh- 
bouring satellite countries. Jugoslavia evidently believes in 
the wisdom of putting everything into the record well in 
advance of the anticipated crisis instead of afterwards, and 
has not been deterred from this challenging publicity by 
any fear of adding extra provocation to the wrath of the 
enemy. Copies of the White Book have been given to all 
newspaper correspondents in Belgrade, and are to be trans- 
mitted to the diplomatic missions of non-Cominform states, 
" well as (unofficially) to the Secretariat of the United 

ations. 


The Jugoslavs allege that the number of frontier clashes 
is continually increasing and that they constitute a “ per- 
manent little war.” It is claimed that Hungary, Rumania 
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and Bulgaria “are undertaking far-reaching and serio 
military measures which are not customary on the borders 
of countries in peacetime”; that their armies “ surpass by 
far today the mumbers set by the peace treaties” and are 
equipped with armaments prohibited by the peace treaties: 
that their troops are indoctrinated with intensive anti- 
Jugoslav propaganda: and that they have Soviet officers 3; 
“advisers on all levels of command.” In view of the fact 
that these military preparations by Hungary, Rumania and 

ia are not merely threatening the peace of Europe, 
but are definite violations of treaties not yet five years old. 
it seems incomprehensible that the western powers in the 
conflict over the agenda for the Foreign Ministers’ conference 
(which is essentially a struggle for propaganda position 
should not at the outset have matched Russia’s specific item 
on German rearmament with another on the rearmament of 
the former German satellites. British and American diplo- 
mats ought to take some time off to study Jugoslav technique 
in order to learn how to co-ordinate publicity with diplomacy. 


* * * 


Durham’s Closed Shop 


The debate in the House of Commons last Tuesday on 
the decision of the Durham Council to enforce a 
closed-shop policy for its was inconclusive. The 
Conservative motion was by fifteen votes, but the 
Labour amendment was an equivocal statement which 
neither denied nor affirmed the right of the council to insist 
on such a policy. The issue now seems to be confined 
to an almost | between the local branch of 
the National Union of Teachers and the council. The local 
issue was well argued, but the principle at stake was of 
sufficient importance to have merited a much wider dis- 
cussion in the House. 


The arguments which are put forward by supporters of 
a closed-shop policy are thoroughly unsound. That all those 
who benefit from a union’s activities should subscribe to the 
funds of that union is an absurd doctrine. One might as 
well say that all seamen should pay a levy to the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, or that all engineering and 
chemical workers should contribute towards the Royal 
Society. Both institutions have benefited non-members quite 
as much as the unions. The other main argument put for- 
ward is that a union cannot be fully effective unless it has 
the support of—and control over—all the workers for whom 
it is negotiating. This is the crux of the controversy. 
No one denies that a closed shop increases the power of the 
union: the case against it is that absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. If an employer could not employ a non-union 
worker, the power of a union over its members would 
indeed be absolute. Any worker could be deprived 
permanently of his livelihood by a union official who 
simply withdrew his union card. It might be very hard 
for any trade unionist to hold, and act upon, a minority 
opinion. The possibilities of dictatorship by an wnpertum 
in imperio would be intolerable. Far from supporting the 
closed shop, the Government should pass legislation enabling 
any person who is deprived. of employment on account of 
non-membership—or membershi a trade union 10 
obtain legal redress against the union or employer concerned. 


® * * 


Their Master’s Voice 


The most up 3 supporter of nationalisation could 
hardly claim that t bate apparatus for consumers 
comment on what the boards do and leave undone has been 
much of a success. Many would call it a safety valve © 
let out hot air rather than a point at which pressure can 


be ied on the public boards. Most of the consumers 
tative wandithans quickly learned to behave properly 
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_that is, to act as apologists and amateur public relations 
appendages for the boards, more at home in explaining why 
consumers cannot have what they want than in representing 
the consumer as master and regarding the boards as servants. 

These animals would indeed be troublesome if they were 
to defend themselves. Is the Central Transport Consulta- 
tive Committee of that mind ? Its report for 1950 suggests 
, certain independence of spirit by putting on record at 
the outset the observations of Mr Barnes, the Minister of 
Transport, about its work. 

You observed that the Central Committee, and in fact all the 
Consultative Committees, were free and independent bodies 
whose duty was to consider any matters they thought fit affecting 
the services and facilities provided by the Commission; and 
that they had not been set up to rubber-stamp actions and 
decisions of the Commission but to consider problems affecting 
the users of transport. Sometimes, therefore, the Committee 
would be critical of the Commission’s actions and this was 
desirable. 

These are brave words and they come distinctly close to 
suggesting that the customer may sometimes be right. At 
any rate, Customers seem to be trying the experiment, for 
they made seventy-eight representations to the committee 
last year, including complaints that fares were too high, 
that trains were dirty, that food and service in refreshment 
rooms were often bad, and that damage and delay occurred 
to goods in transit. 


Those whose memories stretch back into the vistas of 
time before 1947 may think that these complaints have a 
familiar sound. It would not be surprising if among the 
older railway servants some could be found who remembered 
criticisms of this kind getting through the well-protected 
ramparts into the inner keep of railway management, with- 
out the compulsive push that only a Consultative Committee 
can impart. The Committee is determined not to become 
a yes man, for the Commission or the Minister, but equally 
should it not avoid the danger of becoming a universal aunt ? 


® x ® 


Kashmir at the Security Council 


The Security Council is still vainly struggling to make 
some progress in the Kashmir dispute. On February 21st, 
Britain and America jointly made a fresh proposal. Its 
provisions were that a new mediator should be appointed 
in succession to Sir Owen Dixon to try to get both India 
and Pakistan to agree on a programme of withdrawal of 
troops—on the basis of Sir Owen’s proposals—as a first step 
to holding a plebiscite: that the two countries should accept 
arbitration on any points of difference which the mediator 
could not settle: and that the mediator should report back 
to the Security Council within three months with such find- 
ings and recommendations as he might think fit. This pro- 
posal was rejected as “wholly unacceptable” by India on 
March 1st. In Pakistan, while there has been no outright 
rejection, the reaction has been that the proposal does not 
settle anything. Sir Zafrullah Khan, Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister, has somewhat ambiguously demanded of the 
Security Council that it appoint “ an outstanding personality 
of high repute” with “full powers” to enforce the present 
agreement and hold a plebiscite. 


The fact of the matter is that India has every interest in 
doing nothing, while Pakistan must at all costs keep the issue 
alive if it is to get its way. This imposes an obligation of 
Constant agitation on the part of Pakistani spokesmen, with 
the perpetual threat that if they do not cause enough inter- 
national stir they will be subject to violent condemnation 
at home—with results such as the recently attempted coup 
@etat. This is an explosive situation which the Security 
Council should try to eliminate, even if it cannot enforce 


4 settlement of the dispute. 


There is a possibility that if Sir Benegal Rau, the Indian 
representative, cansiatine with his present attitude on the 
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Security Council, the Anglo-American resolution—or some- 
thing very like it—will be forced through against him. That 
would at least have the benefit of bringing arbitration a 
Stage nearer and presumably, since India has always opposed 
this perfectly possible and legitimate way of ending the dis- 
pute, it might eventually lead to a general condemnation 
of Dethi’s attitude by the United Nations. It is a tragedy 
that India, a country which has so recently established not 
only an international reputation as a conciliator but has 
helped add to the prestige and lustre of Uno too, should 
now be placing itself in this dilemma. The free world cannot 
any longer afford the Kashmir dispute and the Security 
Council would be shirking its duty not to carry the present 
debate to its logical conclusion. 


* * 


Australia’s Communists 


Mr Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, has asked 
the Governor-General for a double dissolution of Parliament, 
involving both the Senate and the House of Representatives 
in a general election. The issue on which Mr Menzies has 
taken the opportunity of appealing to the country—the 
rejection by the Senate of the Government’s Banking Bill— 
is not the real trouble. In fact, the Labour opposition has 
done what the government wanted in providing these grounds 
for holding a general election, which will be fought on the 
fundamental question of Australia’s policy towards its 
virulent and dangerous Communist Party. Among the 
critical events leading up to the present political impasse 
was the High Court’s invalidation on March 11th by 6 votes 
to 1—the Chief Justice—of the recent Communist Party 
Dissolution Act. This is what has precipitated the immediate 
crisis—which on Tuesday inspired Mr Menzies to declare 
his intention of asking the people “ where they stand on the 
crucial issues of Communist conspiracy, of law and order in 
industry, of public safety, of the preparation of this country 
to meet as heavy a cloud of danger as free men have looked at 
for many long months.” 


Four questions are in fact wrapped up in the rejection of 
the Bill to ban the Communists, There is the issue of political 
liberty itself—the Labour opposition is bitterly opposed to 
the policy of trying to control people’s thoughts in a 
democracy, whatever the motive in doing so. There is the 
weakness of the federal power in relation to that of the states 
under the present constitution ; a case can certainly be made 
out for saying that the constitution is out of step with 
Australia’s modern needs. There is the sense of political 
frustration which the government feels—not without reason 
—in its desire to take a more active hand in directing national 
life at this juncture in the world crisis. And there is the 
constitutional question of the government’s power to decide 
when Australia is virtually at war and when it is not. The 
High Court’s ruling showed that, while banning the Com- 
munists might be legitimate in wartime, it was not in peace. 
For want of evidence—which the government declined to 
give on security grounds—the members of the High Court 
felt bound to conclude that Australia is not technically in a 
state of war emergency. 


Mr Menzies speaks as the statesman who, conscious of his 
great responsibilites, has to face the world as it is to-day. 
The High Court is the voice of the law. Under the impact 
of the world-wide Communist offensive these two often no 
longer tally. It is deeply regrettable that any Commonwealth 
country should feel found to restrict the political liberties of 
its subjects even in the genuine name of national freedom 
and survival. But the threat to normal life is now too great 
to take risks, and, if the Australian Government sincerely 
feels that it must impose a political ban on one section of its 
citizens, by far the best course is to seek the country’s verdict. 
The vital thing now is to give the Australian electorate as full 
an account as possible of all the facts and all the dangers. 


590 
Casualties of the Mines 


The Medical Research Council’s Memorandum on the 
social effects of pneumoconiosis in South Wales is a sharp 
reminder that the casualties of coal-mining are far more 
numerous than the victims of sudden catastrophe; the 
undramatic development of the disease popularly known as 
“miner’s asthma” is just as serious an occupational risk. 
In South Wales, between 1931 and 1947, 18,000 cases were 
certified, more than six times as many as in all the other 
coalfields of Great Britain. Within the area’s general un- 
employment problem, the pneumoconiotic ex-miner still 
presents a special difficulty. He most commonly has to leave 
the mines at about 50 years of age, when he is unlikely to 
learn a new skilled trade; while the typical breathlessness 
on exertion prevents him from undertaking a “ pick and 
shovel” job. In the field of light unskilled work, his most 
suitable employment, he must compete with the cheaper 
labour of women and juveniles. 


Although measures to suppress dust in the mines should, 
in future, greatly reduce the number of cases of dust diseases 
of all kinds, the legacy of the high incidence of the past is 
still a problem of some magnitude. In June, 1950, nearly 
4,000 of the pneumoconiotics in Wales registered as disabled 
were unemployed. This figure—about 11 per cent of the 
total unemployed—excludes the large number of sufferers 
not registered as disabled as well as those recognised as 
needing employment under special conditions. The situation 
has been somewhat eased by the Act of 1948, which allows 
miners, under certain conditions, to remain in the industry 
while receiving disability benefit; the rate of benefit no 
longer depends on the difference between earnings before 
and after certification, so that employers need not be afraid 
of taking on men with no incentive to increase their earnings 
by working overtime or by high output on piecework. The 
experience of some new factories in South Wales seems, 
however, to show that more than reduced rent is necessary 
to induce employers to accept both a disadvantageous site 
and a rigid requirement about the proportion of disabled 
men they must employ ; success in absorbing these victims 
of the mines remains dependent on the good will of the 
employer and on the victims’ willingness to move to areas 


where suitable jobs exist. : 


a *- * 


New Lease of Life for OEEC ; 


Far from withering away when Marshall aid for Europe 
formally ends next June, the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation (OEEC) is apparently being fitted for 
a wider role in the defence effort of the non-Communist 
world. This evolution was foreshadowed by several recent 
events and was reflected again in the two reports on raw 
materials and financial stability considered by the Ministerial 
Council of OEEC when it met last week-end. 


Among the recommendations made in the finance report 
was one calling on all member countries to “ take -forthwith 
. such fiscal, credit and other measures as may be neces- 
sary to keep [civilian] demand within the limits set-by avail- 
able resources.” Looking beyond their own frontiers, the 
authors requested that the United States and Canada also 
review their internal financial position and, along with the 
Marshall countries, provide full details to OEEC. 

This may seem presumptuous in an organisation which 
was due for burial in three months’ time and can only mean 
that there is increasing acceptance of the idea that OEEC 
should continue in some form as a co-ordinating and advisory 
body for the whole of the Atlantic community. Already a 
I2-man group made up of OEEC staff (excluding the 
neutrals and Germany) is at work advising the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (NATO) how the rearmament burden 
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can be shared among the West European nations ; 
intended that this group shall be amalgamated with ee 
¢ of NATO to form a new body called 

Fiance tad Bobi Boned (EB ch as 

the power: to advise on the allocation of military aid. 

Where the question of raw materials <is ‘concerned, the 
part to be played by OEEC is not yet'entirely clear. Simul. 
taneously with the appearance of the OEEC report, it was 
announced that the organisation would be represented 6p 
the central steering committee of the International Raw 
Materials Conference in Washington 3 hitherto this has been 
a tripartite (Anglo-French-American) body. However, the 
announcement gave no indication about the precise responsi- 
bilities of the OEEC representative, Will he speak for all 
the Marshall countries, including France and Britain? Wii 
he hold one or 18 votes ? Through what channels will he 
receive his instructions ? Will the West European countries 
also be represented on the various commodity committees 
by a single delegate, speaking for all-of them ? 

If the European countries are collectively represented on 
these committees, it is plain from the apitiecians of the 
OEEC report that their voice will swell the chorus of those 
advocating guaranteed prices and markets for producers who 
expand their output in the interests of rearmament. 





. 
eS 


* * * 


European Coal Shares Agreed 

The Coal Committee of the Economic Commission for 
Europe in Geneva has pls gor on a scheme for distri- 
buting 9,500,000 tons of and 3,000,000 tons of coke 
among European consuming countries over the second 


quarter of this year. Inevitably it is a scheme which pleases 


nobody, arrived at, as it has been, by reducing what countries 
already consider their rock-bottom requirements and 
“reviewing ” existing trade agreements. Even allowing for 
the arrival from the United States of about 5,000,000 tons 
of coal (for which neither dollars nor shipping are certain) 
there is still a gap of about a quarter of a million tons 
(actually 120,000 tons of coke and 100,000 tons of coal) 
which must somehow be extractéd from European sources 
if some industrial dislocation is to be avoided. This deficit 
is very small (it is equal to about one-third of a day’s pro- 
duction. in the United Kingdom) and the committee 
addressed an appeal to producing countries with better hopes 
that it might be heeded than the makers of such appeals 
usually have. a 


The OEEC in Paris is now working on financial arrange- 
ments to cover American imports and investigating how 
much coal can really be shi from the United States. 
To date the American authorities have not released Marshall 
funds for the purchase of American coal, and the European 
countries have therefore been cor to use their own 
earned dollars. Once it is known whether Europe has 
managed to close the quarter-million gap from its own 
resources, and acc financial ts have been 
worked out, the will move on to the allocation of 

Provided that the quarter of a million tons can be found, 
no unmanageable situation is likely to arise this summer. 
But if the 5,000,000 tons from the United States cannot 
be moved to‘replenish stocks (now at a record low level) in 
time for next winter, then a major fuel crisis can hardly 
be avoided. 


* 


Correction—In the table of Soviet budgets on page 529 
of The Economist of last week the unspecified expenditure 
in the 1951 estimates was incorrectly given as §1.6 billion 
roubles. This should have read 41.6 billion, making '° 
total estimated expenditure 451.6 billion roubles. 
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WHAT IS YOUR CAPACITY 


yee 
Nae 


FOR BRAIN-FATIGUE? 


The quick cure is 

‘ Burroughs’ 
A susiness is a complex mec- 
hanism— its efficiency suffers 
immediately if any of its 
parts is overstrained, It means 
nothing that production is up, 
and sales are good, if the nerves 
of the business—the accounting 
routine—are frayed by over- 
work. 

Is your office operating 
smoothly? Or do mounting 
delays and bottlenecks — due 
to antiquated figuring methods 
—result in inflated overheads ? 

There’s one short answer to 
your calculating problem — 
‘ Burroughs,” 

For a start, enquire about 
models 51435 and 51455— 
the British-made, key-driven, 


non-listing adding-calculating 
machines. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 


Burroughs 





ACCUMULATES GROUP TOTALS AND 


GRAND TOTAL 
Where a grand total of indivi- 
dual results is required, the 
Duplex Adding - Calculator 
gives maximum speed, simpli- 
city, and accuracy. Special 
features: positive registration 
of full key values, a column 
lock that prevents operating 
errors, direct subtraction with- 
Out use of complements. 
ADDS, SUBTRACTS, 
MULTIPLIES, DIVIDES, 
ACCUMULATES. 
THIRTEEN COLUMNS OF KEYS. 


CAPACITY : 
£9,999,999,999. 19.11} 





BURROUGHS ELECTRIC DUPLEX 
ADDING-CALCULATOR (British Made) 





ADDING « CALCULATING - ACCOUNTING 
STATISTICAL MACHINES 


The new Burroughs factory at Strathleven, Scotland, is now turning out 
an ever-increasing supply of modern business machines for home and 


Overseas markets, 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD., 
AVON HOUSE, 356.366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Factories : Nottingham (Est. 1898) ; Sirathleven, Scotland 
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IIS TIME FOR ADVERTISERS 


During a period of rising prices and wages, 

the pattern of consumer demand changes very 

rapidly indeed. Purchasing power fiuctuates 

among all sections of the community: every 
family’s budget is re-examined: no single buying 
habit is left unquestioned. For the advertiser, 
this period is a very critical one. If he is both to 
retain old customers and win new ones, he wants 
large spaces as frequently as possible. At all 
costs, he must advertise in a medium which has a 
direct selling impact. That is why Picture Post 
has a special value for advertisers today. It is 
read by one out of every four people in Britain. 
And its policy is to offer advertisers large 
spaces wherever possible: to provide colour when 
wanted : to guarantee continuity: and to promote 
merchandising. Despite the shortage of space 
and the great demands made on it, Picture Post 
is doing its best to accommodate ali-comers. It 
will not reverse its policy of co-operating with 
advertisers — just because there is a sellers’ 


market for space. 


VITAL 


UV"? EET" “e/"/"“ee/@” W@«(W" "dl?" $Y). 
For all Y Mb Y — Lily Wada: Ma 
4 44 WY 








enquiries please J 

get in touch JY Y Yj y YY 
with F. A. Gray, Z G Gi, 7% 
43/44 Shoe Lane, J j Y 

E.C.4. Y 

(Tel : CEN 7400) Z 


EVERY AMBITIOUS ADVERTISER IN BRITAIN USES PICTURE POST 
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NUMBER’SEVEN 


‘Virginia’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/10 
atso Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 
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When the sooty terns visit Ascension, the island resounds with their 
screams — “‘ wide-awake, wide-awake, wide-awake”’. This cry 
symbolizes the island’s Cable and Wireless station; for it is awake 
night and day speeding messages to and from London and Cape 
Town, Buenos Aires, Rio and Africa’s West Coast. From being an 
insignificant dot in the South Atlantic, Ascension’s status has been 
raised by Cable & Wireless Ltd. to that of a major junction in their 
complex system of communications. 

The Cable and Wireless Company own and operate 1%5,000 miles 

of submarine cable supplemented . an efficient network of caine 

channels. Theirs is the world’s biggest communication system, with 

Stations in seventy-five countries, providing an instant, secure and 

highly efficient medium for the passage of Government, press, 

commercial and social messages. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 


CVS-192 





For really 
FINE 


SOUTH 
AFRICAN 
SHERRY 


look for 
this label 


A Number to p'ease every palate 
NO. 1 PALE EXTRA DRY 

WO. 2 PALE DRY 

WO. 3 MEDIUM DRY 


‘a ps 

- eonles place o 7 A 
NO. 4 RARE OLD BROWN Pal afene ane wy = we we 
‘Om pay — 7 ae } 


14/6 a bottle 


BEAUFOYS WINES LTD - KINGSTON ° SURREY 
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Letters to the Editor 


Figures in the Air 


Sir,—Let me plead with you not to 
enance the drawing of a party line 
a development of Bomber Com- 
mand, as suggested in your issue of 
March roth. If the suppression of 
Bomber Command is to become a party 
line of the Labour Party, I my om 
will be some doughty deviationis “ 
cluding, I imagine, the Air and War 
Secretaries of State. 

The main war function of the Royal 
Air Force is to fight for air superiority. 
With air superiority its power to defend 
these islands against hostile air forces, 
to attack centres from which rockets may 
be launched against us, to demolish the 
sources of the enemy’s military power, 
to paralyse his communications, to co- 
operate effectively with the Royal Navy 
in defeating the submarine, to help the 
Army to destroy the enemy’s Army and 
even (if this should be required of it in 
future) to launch air-borne forces, is 
limited only (but strictly) by its size, 
equipment (including, in particular, 
availability of airfields—a requirement to 
be remembered before generalising 
about the lessons of Korea) and by the 
degree of superiority obtained. At best 
it cannot do all these things at once. 
Priorities must be laid down for it. 
Without air superiority it can do none 
of them. 


Air superiority must be fought for 
—not in one decisive battle but 
unceasingly and unrelentingly. The pro- 
tagonist in this drama is r Com- 
mand, with Fighter Command maintain- 
ing local mastery in the air over this 
country. Without Bomber Command 
the Royal Air Force would be emascu- 
lated and incapable of discharging its 
main function in war—to obtain air 
superiority. 

By winning the Battle of Britain, 
Fighter Command stopped the invasion 
of this country, obtained mastery in the 
air over these islands, conferred upon us 
immunity from large scale day bombing, 
and turned the tide of war. Moreover, 
they kept this local air mastery and 
extended its area into France as a result 
of constant hard fighting. It was, how- 
ever, the achievement of Bomber Com- 
mand in carrying the war into Germany 
in 1941 and 1942, before our valiant 

erican allies joined us in the fight, 
Which compelled the Germans to switch 
fapidly and increasingly from the con- 
“ttuction of bombers to that of fighters 
and to build up a great system of air 
defence which absorbed more than a 
million fighting men. Bomber Com- 
mand thus threw the Germans on the 
defensive in the air and our air 
Superiority steadily increased until D- 

y, when not a bomb was dropped on 
the great Allied Armada or on our troops 
& they struggled ashore on to the 
Normandy beaches. 

.S0 Mr Henderson deserves support in 
ee to Bomber and Fighter 

tal Command and 


T . Coas 
fansport Command are certainly im- 


portant too and must not be neglected, 
but surely it is hardly just to say that 
they “ present as urgent cases for expan- 
sion as Bomber Command and 
Fighter Command.” At least as strong 
a case could be made out for the Com- 
mands responsible for training the air 
crews and ground staff of the Royal Air 
Force and for maintaining their supplies 
and equipment; yet, they cannot all 
have priority and unless Mr Henderson 
and his advisers preserve their sense of 
proportion, they will make a poor job of 
the architecture of the new Royal Air 
Force. A_ substantial degree of air 
superiority is the condition without 
which neither Coastal Command nor 
Transport Command can fulfil their 
functions. Bomber Command and 
Fighter Command must secure it for 
them. Therefore, let Bomber Command 
and Fighter Command have priority.— 
Yours faithfully, 
ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
Altnabreac, Caithness 


Groundnuts and Gambia 


Sir,—Your readers have no doubt 
noted, from time to time, judicial pro- 
nouncements upon the duty of candour 
and honest statement of relevant facts 
imposed by statute on directors of public 
companies. Furthermore, the Board of 
Trade has power to impose public 
judicial investigation where there seems 
some doubt whether directors have per- 
formed their duties or where losses have 
been excessive. Had the groundnut 
scheme been a public company, there 
is no doubt that, on the ground of the 
loss of £36 million alone, a public 
judicial inquiry would have been 
ordered. 

Mr Attlee’s persistent refusal to grant 
such an inquiry suggests that lower 
standards are to be set for state con- 
cerns than for public companies—with 
increased nationalisation a truly alarm- 
ing prospect! The failure of the 
Gambia chicken scheme will make 
rumours grow in intensity until an 
impartial inquiry is held.—Yours faith- 
fully, W. A.C. 

London, S.W.1 


Can Transport Pay ? 

Sir,—You imply in your issue of 
March 3rd that the profits of the rail- 
ways are at a maximum when _ their 
charges are yielding the maximum 
revenue. You say “the demand for rail- 
way transport is not so highly elastic 
that to increase charges and fares would 
produce less revenue.” This is probably 
not true ; but if it were, it would require 
a very great increase in charges to fill the 
gap of 10 per cent which you seem to 
expect in 1951. Suppose you are only 
just right—that is, that the elasticity of 
demand is unity, so that any change in 
rates and fares would not affect the total 
revenue. Then I suggest the railways 
would have to raise their charges by as 
much as fifty per cent. Given unit 
elasticity, such a rise would reduce 
traffic by one-third, and this would enable 


the railways to cut train-mileage by some 
25-30 per cent without much risk of 
losing more traffic. The resulting fall in 
variable running and maintenance costs 
—which are probably less than 25 per 
cent of the total—together with a few 
other consequential cost reductions, 
might give you a saving of about 10 per 
cent of total expenditure on revenue 
account—just about enough to fill the 
gap. 


However, growing competition tends to 
raise demand elasticities, and there is 
reason for supposing that the elasticity 
of demand for railway services as a whole 
is rather greater than unity. For pas- 
senger services before the war, it was 
about 1.17 (see Economic JFournal, Sep- 
tember, 1937), and today it is likely to 
be higher rather than lower. For shed- 
class traffic—the cream of railway goods 
traffic—it probably exceeds 1.2 ; but for 
coal and other minerals consigned in 
large quantities it may be less than unity. 
On the whole, therefore, a general rise in 
rail charges would result in lower 
revenues ; but the consequential fall in 
operating costs might exceed the loss of 
revenue, in which case it would pay to 
raise charges. You would have to reduce 
charges to obtain an increase in gross 
revenue, 


The formula for calculating the rate 
per ton-mile or the fare per passenger- 
mile that produces the maximum profit 
or minimum loss is simple enough ; but 
it contains two constants—the marginal 
cost and the elasticity of demand—which, 
for the multiplicity of traffic the railways 
convey at a multiplicity of rates and fares, 
almost defy evaluation. Yet unless the 
Railway Executive or the Txansport 
Commission have some idea of these 
values for each of the different kinds of 
traffics under the new conditions, they 
cannot know where and to what extent 
their rates and fares should be increased 
or decreased in order to convert the 
annual loss into an annual profit. If rates 
and fares were at the optimum before 
January, then as the increase in wage 
rates has raised marginal costs, the new 
optimum rates and fares will be propor- 
tionately higher, and profits will be 
smaller. But who knows whether they 
were at the optimum or not? And for 
that matter, whether they were above the 
optimum or below it ? All this is funda- 
mental in railway financial policy, more 
today than ever before—Yours faith- 
fully, E, J. Broster 

Bushey Heath 


Railway Charges 


Sir,—The British Transport Commis 
sion is faced with the task of increasing 
its revenue by something over £20 
million per annum and this comes within 
@ year of the increase in freight charges 
by 16% per cent and of the acknowledge- 
ment both by the Commission and the 
Railway Executive that railway fares 
were already on the point of diminishing 
returns, 
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The present standard passenger rate 
of 2.44d. per mile for single journey is 
double that of the London Transport 
(notwithstanding the integration arrange- 
ments of October, 1950) and more than 
double the average provincial road fare. 
Even the monthly return rate of approxi- 
mately 1.65d. per mile is not competitive 
and traffic is still falling steadily despite 
full employment and unparalleled 
economic activity. Many professional 
end black-coated workers who formerly 
spent more on travel are finding it 
increasingly difficult to take a holiday 
away from home or to visit relatives. 
The change in the distribution of income 
and in habits of spending is such that 
even a small increase in fares would tilt 
the scales against the Transport Com- 
mission. 


There would seem at first sight to be a 
case for making some increase in work- 
man’s fares and season ticket rates as 
these, at about a quarter the standard 
rate, represent (apart from excursion 
fares) the only types of traffic competitive 
with road transport. Furthermore, the 
real cost of carrying this traffic during 
peak hours must be relatively high. But 
these classes together only account for 
about 1g per cent of total railway 
passenger takings, or about § per cent of 
total railway revenue. One cannot escape 
the conclusion that the only possible way 
to find the additional revenue (if it és 
to be found at all) is by a further increase 
in the various goods categories which 
together provide over two-thirds of 
railway revenue. 

It is imperative to achieve a better 
loading factor for passenger as well as 
goods traffic. To this end the first step 
would be to get rid of the anomaly of 
the standard rate of 2.44d. per mile 
single fare. To reduce this to the 
menthly return rate of 1.65d. would cost 
about £4,000,000 per annum, allowing 
for some increase in traffic at the lower 
rate. In addition, it would be necessary 
10 offer day return rates at about 1.25d. 
per mile to all destinations within a 
radius of about 60 miles, with facilities 
for return by alternative routes. Excur- 
sion arrangements would then have to be 
modified both to reduce costs and to 
make better use of train capacity. To 
meet these concessions, it would be 
necessary to increase London Transport 
13d. fares to 2d., workman’s and early 


morning fares by about 10 per cent and 
season ticket rates by about § per cent. 


Nothing short of this will stop the 
drift ; it is unlikely that any integrated 
passenger scheme can come in tme to 
give fresh heart to those who earn their 
livelihood in the railway service and to 
enable the Railway Executive to decide 
objectively the fate of the many declining 
branch and cross-country lines.—Yours 
faithfully, A. R. MORDAUNT. 

Chipstead. 


Price of the Peak 


Sir,—I would like to comment on the 
business notes headed “BEA’s Vain 
Chase” and “ Price of the Peak” in your 
issue of January 27th. 

When new plant is installed to meet 
peak loads, this plant, being cheaper to 
operate, is run for longer periods ; older, 
more costly plant is run for shorter 
periods. The economy in fuel resulting 
from this I estimate would be approxi- 
mately equivalent to 5§ per cent of the 
capital cost of the new plant based on 
your figure of {60 per k.W. 


Further, I fail to see how dual circuit 
installations are to be avoided ; voluntary 
load shedding seems to me to be wishful 
thinking even if the contract to supply 
electricity is based on such action. Your 
own statement of dual charges for 
different classes of load implies dual 
circuits as does your suggestion that if 
voluntary load shedding does not take 
place partial compulsory load shedding 
will be made.—Yours faithfully, 

Ewell WwW 


[Some technical readers seem to have 
confused themselves about the two notes, 
These described a system by which 
centrally-controlled load limiting switches 
would be installed on the premises of com- 
mercial and large domestic consumers. The 
system is intended to limit the domestic 

commercial demand during peak 
periods only. If the comsumer took more 
electricity than the “ essential demand” set 
by agreement in his supply contract, he 
would be warned by a signal causing his 
lights to flicker or his electric fires to drop 
to half heat. If he persisted in exceeding 
his agreed load, the equipment would 
switch off his power supply, but he could 
restore the current by restricting his load 
within the agreed maximum. This system, 
it is important to emphasise once again, 
would come into operation only at times 
of peak demand and would be set in motion 
by centrally-controlled signals.—Ep1Tor.] 
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The Measure of the Burden 


Sir,—The interesting articles jn yo 
issue of February 24th on the eon 
of the defence programme repeatedly 
contrast reduction in consumption and 
increas€ im Output as sources for meet. 
ing the real cost. The distinction 4 
of course, essential, but it is not always 
as Clear cut as is sometimes implied. 
The estimate of the real cost of the 
recent war puts the contribution of 


‘increased output at double that found 


from reduced consumption. But a sjc- 
nificant part of the increase in cute 
was a reduction in consumption under 
a different mame, as it represented the 
substitution of paid work for unpaid 
activity in the home. This implied a 
substantial reduction in the quantity 
and quality of certain services which 
are an important component of the 
standard of living. The suggestion that 
a 40 per cent increase in output was 
achieved without a resulting reduction 
in consumption gives an exaggerated 
idea of the slack available in the British 
economy in 1938. 

This is only another way of saying 
that the national income (or output) is 
not the aggregate of the flow of goods 
and services over a given period, but 
only a conventionally defined part of 
this total flow. For familiar reasons a 
large proportion of the total has to be 
excluded from the definition and com- 
putation of the national income ; and 
over a i of years substantial 
quantities of resources may shift from 
one class into the others. 
Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge 


P. T. Baver 


The Billion Again 


Sir,—You did give notice, it is true, 
that you would be using the word 
billion to. denote 10°. But is it not 
now time to realise that this was a mis- 
take ? Your readers are not al] so 
accustomed to large figures that the dis- 
tinction between an extra nought or two 
at the énd is easily comprehended. This 
additional ambiguity is most irritating 
and unnecessary. “Milliard” has in 
fact quite often been an English word 
and is only one letter longer than billion. 
—Yours faithfully, 

G. MATHIESON 


Woodford Green 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





No More 


Washington, D.C. 


N January, 1947, the Republicans who had just won a 
| majority in the Eightieth Congress assembled in Washing- 
ton in the frame of mind of men who, at long last, had 
brought under control a fire which had been raging since 
1932. The Democratic Party, given a leader like Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and a series of fortuitous events which the 
Republicans were powerless to control, had demonstrated 
that it could prevail upon the American electorate to main- 
tain it in office for sixteen consecutive years. But now the 
people seemed to have come to their senses ; and now was 
the time to make sure that it could not happen again. 

With many signs of dedication, the Republicans passed 
in both the Senate and the House a resolution which had 
some of the elements of an insurance policy signed on a 
salvaged table on the front lawn even before the departing 
fire brigade was out of sight. The resolution projected an 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States—the 
twenty-second in American history and the first since 
prohibition had been discarded sixteen years earlier—for- 
bidding any third and fourth terms for all future Presidents. 

A vice-President who succeeded to the chief office at pre- 
cisely the right moment might spend ten years in the White 
House. For others the limit would be eight years. Nor 
could a President who had served two terms return after 
an interval for another, as Theodore Roosevelt tried to do. 


The thirty-six state legislatures which would have to 
ratify the proposed Amendment before it could be written 
into the Constitution would, however, require proof that 
this was not merely an effort to stop the Democrats in 
their tracks, but- was a solemn affirmation of the nation’s 
best interests. So Mr Truman was specifically exempted ; 
he was made the only American legally able to remain in 
the White House for as long as he could win enough votes 
to be re-elected. The states had seven years in which to 
ratify or reject the projected Amendment. It went forth ; 
and in due time, a number of other things having meanwhile 
happened, it dropped out of sight. 


* 


Although no other Congress had brought itself to the 
point of submitting the issue to the states, the question of 
whether a rationing system should be applied to the Presi- 
dency was as old as the Constitution itself. Statistics which 
a student of the Presidency, Mr Sydney Hyman, has 
assembled recently show that more than a hundred attempts 
were made in Congress between 1787 and 1949 to limit 
the period during which a man could be President. More 
than sixty efforts to confine Presidents to a single term of 
SX years came to nothing. 

The view of George Washington (who declined a third 
‘erm for himself) was that.there could be “no propriety in 
precluding ourselves from the services of any man who, in 
‘ome emergency, shall be deemed most capable of serving 
the public.” But Jefferson at one time entertained fears 
that an ambitious man might find ways of capturing and 
holding the Presidency for his lifetime and even perhaps 


Roosevelts 


of handing it on to his son, like a crown; and Jackson, 
another two-term President, recommended a Constitutional 
Amendment that would have abolished the already vulner- 
able electoral college and limited each President to one 
elected term only. His arguments were cogent enough 
to be used against Lincoln when he was secking his second 
term. Only Franklin D. Roosevelt had been strong enough 
to beat the no-third-term tradition ; he even went on to a 
fourth term. There had been nobody like him before. And 
the Republicans in the Eightieth Congress, assembling less 
than two years after ltis death in the belief that the Demo- 
Cratic thrust was spent, set out to see that there should 
be no more like him ever again. 


The Democratic thrust was not spent, as Mr Truman 
was able to show late in the following year ; but the Republi- 
cans had nevertheless raised a popular issue. As early as 
1943 and 1944 the Gallup Poll indicated that a clear 
majority of the electorate—the same electorate that, a few 
months later, voted Roosevelt back into the White House 
for a fourth term—favoured a Constitutional Amendment 
limiting the Presidency to two terms. 


The American democracy was displaying even then not 
only its old, deep, instinctive suspicion of a too-strong man, 
but also its equally old, deep and instinctive uncertainty 
about its own capacity to resist a strong man when he 
appeared. Given such a man, and so long as the times 
seemed to require it, they might follow him. But on the 
morning after, when he was gone and the times seemed 
safer, they were ready to admit to themselves that too- 
strong men, like too-strong drink, might be bad for them ; 
they were ready to sign the pledge. 


There seems to be little reason to doubt that some very 
similar instinct was astir in the British democracy when it 
turned away from Mr Churchill on the morning after, In 
America the Republicans were able to repeat their hitherto 
unheeded warnings that the New Deal, with its enlarge- 
ment of patronage and its alliances with dubious political 
machines, might, in time, have been able to perpetuate 
itself in office. Nobody was surprised when the two-term 
resolution was passed by the first Congress in which the 
Republicans had a majority since the launching of the 
New Deal in 1933. . 


What was a surprise was the sudden spurt of activity on 
the resolution by the state legislatures in the first weeks 
of 1951. Indiana, Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, Texas and North Carolina 
signed up in a rush. On the afternoon of February 26th 
Utah ratified, and a few hours later Nevada put the amend- 
ment over the top, beating by a short head Minnesota, which 
had been intent on casting the thirty-sixth vote. 


‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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Now that the deed has been done, there are some evident 
misgivings about its wisdom. Why should mid-twentieth- 
century Americans reveal less confidence in their fitness to 
choose their Presidents than did eighteenth-century Ameri- 
cans ? In reply the contention is advanced that the world 
is now a much less secure place, and that the Presidential 
powers are wider and more pregnant with dangerous possi- 
bilities. But the argument is now academic. The new 
Amendment is law, and it is a watertight law. Only Mr 
Truman is provided with the legal means, as Americans say, 
of beating this rap. But can he: will he ? 

If he is renominated by the Democratic Party next year 
it may be held that, whatever legal exemption he enjoys, he 
will be running in the face of the expressed will of the 
people, since he will have served more than two years of 
Roosevelt’s fourth term as well as four years in his own 
right. A widely held view at this moment is that Mr 
Truman will not run again. In the first place, he is believed 
to have had about enough of the cares and strains of 
executive office. In the second place, it is argued that the 
new Amendment will make it so mulch more difficult for 
him to win that he may not be subjected to the party 
pressure normally applied to a reluctant incumbent. 

If Mr Truman is unlikely to run and win, who is? The 
prevailing theory is that it will be General Eisenhower— 
a successful Eisenhower, back from a magnificent job in 
Europe and unbeatable at the polls. But if so, is General 
Eisenhower to win as a Republican or as a Democrat ? 
He comes from a Republican family. But he voted for 
Roosevelt in 1944, and it was powerful Democratic delega- 
tions from New York, New Jersey, Illinois and California 
which tried to draft him in Mr Truman’s place before the 
convention in 1948. 

The General himself has plainly, feelingly and repeatedly 
declared that he does not want to go into politics ; he wants 
to return to his useful and congenial job as President of 
Columbia University. But some feel that this genuine 
reluctance might be overcome if General Eisenhower could 
be convinced that only by entering the race himself could 
Senator Taft—and the policies he is now espousing—be 
prevented from capturing the White House. 


American Notes 


Troops with Reservations 


The great—and interminable—debate in committee 
on the control Congress should exercise over the dispatch of 
ground troops to Europe has finally come to a somewhat 
confused end. The Administration and General Eisenhower 
can justly claim a victory, if a long-heralded one, over the 
retreatists in that the resolutions approved—for there are two, 
one inviting the concurrence of the House—specifically 
repudiate the Hoover policy of abandoning Europe, record 
the belief of the Senate that it is necessary for the United 
States to station enough troops abroad to contribute a “ fair ” 
—though not “ major ”—share of European ground strength, 
and approve the sending of the four divisions now contem- 
plated. No rigid ceilings are imposed, and no ratio of Euro- 
pean to American troops required. 


The price which the Republicans and some Democrats 
are trying to exact is that, if further troops are to be sent the 
approval of Congress (not merely of the Senate), must be 
secured. Such a provision, if accepted by the full Senate, 
lacks the force of law, but exerts a heavy moral pressure. 
Oddly enough, although the amendment was sponsored by 
Senator Smith, a liberal Republican, the use of the word 
“ approval,” instead of the vaguer “collaboration,” was 
inserted to win the crucial votes of two Southern Democrats 
Senators Byrd and George. This amendment might mean 
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a Congressional debate and vote every time routine troo 
movements to Europe are needed. The events of the past 
two months show what delays may be caused by party and 
intra-party politics. Such a provision, as the Washington 
Post points out, is not only contrary to Senator Smith's 
original intention, it is also a complete reversal of the role 
Congress ought to play in military matters. Mr Truman 
may have won the battle, but he seems to be in danger of 
a defeat in the ancient constitutional war with Congress 
over the Presidential powers to deploy troops. 


A related unwillingness to give the Administration too 
much rope prompted the Senate, debating military manpower 
suddenly to reimpose a limit on the strength of the forces 
This had been removed, for a four-year period, last August. 
Senator Morse’s proposal, which would have frozen military 
strength at present goals, was rejected, but a limit of 
4,000,000 was adopted, over the protests of military spokes- 
men from General Marshall down. Strong sentiment for jt 
is expected in the House, where it may prove the price of 
agreement to a universal training scheme. 


x * * 


New Life for Point Four 


Just four months ago, Mr Gordon Gray startled the 
world with an imaginative approach to American foreign 
aid. Until last Sunday, nothing more had been heard about 
it, except for the appointment of Mr Nelson Rockefeller 
as chairman of an International Development Advisory Board 
which was to work out the next steps. Mr Rockefeller has 
now submitted a detailed plan to revolutionise American 
foreign lending policy. 

The first barrier which the revolutionaries would attack 
is one that survived, undamaged, the first impact of Point 
Four: the belief, or rather hope, that private capital can do 
practically all the investment needed in underdeveloped 
countries. The Gray Report was the first inkling of an 
authoritative American confession that this was not true. 
Mr Rockefeller has gone on to propose three channels through 
which substantial government funds should flow, primarily 
into public works. A new American agency would be created 
to handle all foreign assistance, other than military, with 
an appropriation of about $500 million for use exclusively 
in the underdeveloped areas on specific projects with 
specific time limits. The International Bank would raise 
funds not exceeding $500 million by further subscriptions 
from member governments to form the capital of an Inter- 
national Development Authority which, under management 
contract with the Bank, would finance public works (other 
than projects of strategic value) in underdeveloped countries 
by grants as well as loans. Finally, a proposed International 
Finance Corporation—a further affiliate of the International 
Bank—with a total capital of about $400 million would make 
loans and equity investments—if appropriate in local cur- 
rency—to private companies without the backing of govern- 
ment guarantees. By entering the commercial field them- 
selves, governments might hope to prime the private 
investors’ pump. 

* 


Thus, two more barricades would be cleared in one 
leap. Some United States government money would be 
free, untied to purchases in the dollar area. American 
aid to underdeveloped countries on an unprecedented scale 
would be entrusted largely to international, not govern 
mental, hands. This does not mean that Mr Rockefeller 
despairs of private investment. Far from it; he and his 
board have still sought to place “ prime reliance on private 
enterprise” in all but public works, to avoid dangerous 
inflationary pressures at home. But for the first time some 
one has dared to probe the depths of the pit which yom 
investors have to fill. Mr Rockefeller comes up with a 
encouraging view that the pit is by no means bottomless ; ! 
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face of the underdeveloped areas could be transformed if 
investment from the western world were maintained at a 
steady level of $3 billion a year, or less than 1 per cent of 
total national income in the United States and Western 
Europe. The immediate target for the United States should 
be to double its present outflow of $1 billion, and Mr 
Rockefeller has proposed some amplifications of the original 
Point Four incentives. : 

This is a formidable programme which would take the 
most enlightened Congress some time to digest, and Con- 
gress today is determined to cut expenditures, if possible, 
rather than add to them. The most hopeful omen for its 
future is that Mr Rockefeller has rested it fairly and squarely 
on the Atlas of American self-interest. This is the only 
way, he claims, to increase the supplies of strategic raw 
materials ; if it is followed it should mean a 50 per cent 
expansion in those available for purchase by United States. 
This also is the only way to keep the free world free—and 
this, after all, is the objective of all American aid. 


* * x 


Cotton Controversy 


With cotton prices five times what they were in 1939 
and the government pleading for a 60 per cent increase over 
last year’s scamty crop, something like a cotton rush is 
developing in the west. California, scene of the original gold 
rush, has land which can produce three times as much cotton 
an acre as the national average. A measure of the boom is 
that planting this year is expected to be more than twice as 
great as it was last, when curbs, which required particularly 
severe reductions 7 western oe pee in 7s Vege- 
table and fruit lands, vineyards crop s are being 
diverted to cotton. Texas also expects to more than double 
last year’s cotton acreage and to exceed that of 1949, the 
previous peak. But the south-east, the traditional home of 
cotton, has too vivid a recollection of price collapses in the 
past, and has invested too much in diversified farming, to 
join in the rush. It is still doubtful, therefore, whether the 
Secretary of Agriculture will achieve the 16 million bale 
crop needed to satisfy both military and civilian demands 
at home, and export requirements, and leave a safe margin 
for emergencies. 


The prospect of a sharp rise in the price of raw cotton 
between now and June—and consequent increases in textile 
prices—persuaded the President to support the Price 
Administrator in his challenge to the Congressional cotton 
bloc, which had been fighting to free the raw fibre from all 
controls. Uniform prices have now been set at the farm, 
varying according to grade, above or below a basic rate of 
45.76 cents a pound. These replace the individual ceilings 
for each trader imposed in January, which were so numerous 
that they made trading impossible—and with the setting of 
a uniform ceiling price for futures, the exchanges have been 
able to reopen for the first time in six wecks. 


_ Cotton’s ceiling, based on an average of recent high prices, 
is more than 40 per cent above prices prevailing before the 
Korean war, and more than 125 per cent of parity, the 
level at which the farmer theoretically receives a fair return. 
But Senators from the cotton states still do not think it 
allows enough incentive to expand production ; during the 
last war, they argue, cotton was left free and controls began 
at the textile stage. But then there was a surplus, and the 
Price was below parity ; today the opposite is true. Even so, 
Mr Bowles, them Price Administrator, tried, although he was 
soundly defeated, to secure Congressional permission to fix 
Prices at the farm, 

Bills have been introduced to exempt raw cotton 
from control, and Senator Maybank of South Carolina, 
chairman of the ing Committee which handles price 
control legislation, has threatened that when the control Act 
&Xpires in June steps may be taken to prevent “ bureaucratic 
interference with the prices of other raw farm products. 
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These are now controlled only at the processing level, but 
it is only a matter of time before livestock prices, like those 
of cotton, must be limited. Processors are already having 
to pay more for meat animals than they are allowed to charge. 
Mr DiSalle’s first serious battle with Congress will evidently 
not be over the extension of his authority to the majority 

farm commodities selling below parity, but over the 
authority he already possesses to control those selling above it. 


* * * 


Short Changing the Schools 


This year American schools, like the old woman who 
lived in the shoe, have so many children they hardly know 
what to do, and new efforts are being made to persuade 
Congress to authorise federal aid to education—if only on 
the grounds that illiteracy still requires the forces to reject 
substantial numbers of men. The rock on which past Bills 
have foundered has been the determination to permit no 
aid to non-state—in effect, Catholic—schools. The two first 
Bills in the new five-point programme would provide funds 
for the poorer states for construction and to pay teachers’ 
salaries in tax-supported schools only. It is not certain that 
Congressional shipwreck can be avoided this way, but the 
school authorities are convinced that mounting enrolments, 
high costs and competition for men and materials from the 
defence effort make federal aid more urgent than ever. 

The full impact of the high post-war birth-rate upon the 
elementary schools is producing more crowded classes and 
part-time schooling and requiring the use of antiquated and 
unsafe buildings. Moreover, as the chart shows, the 
prospect is for continued increases until 1958 ; before then 
the secondary schools, now enjoying a temporary lull, will 
begin to be swamped. The two great needs are for more 
buildings and more teachers, to make up for the famine 
which accompanied and followed the war, and to cope with 
the bumper crop of children. Neither will be easy to 
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satisfy, though teachers point out bitterly that the pro- 
portion of a much larger national income spent on the state 
schools is only 1.8 per cent compared-with 3.09 per cent 
in 1930. Both money and materials for building will be 
shorter than ever, and unless steps are taken to make 
teaching more attractive, the schools may not only fail to 
find the million or so new teachers they need in the next 
decade, but may actually lose teachers, as they did from 
1940-1945. | 

According to a study* published by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, salary increases between 1945 and 
1949 have virtually restored teachers’ income to the pre-war 
level. The great gains in the economic status of teachers 
took place, however, between 1900 and 1930; after that 
they fell behind other groups. Today every state complains 
of a shortage of teachers for its elementary schools. In part 





this is due to a general disinclination to enter teaching ; the 
number of teachers trained is beginning to fall off again, 
and only three-quarters of these actually enter the schools. 
But there is also a reluctance to accept the lower salaries, 
lower prestige, and harder work usually involved in elemen- 
tary teaching. The shortage is most acute—often tragically 
so—in rural schools, which must make do with unsuitable 
and unqualified people. 


The most hopeful sign is the formation of citizens’ groups 
to defend and improve the schools. The Fact-finding Com- 
mission on Education created by Connecticut two years 
ago has been assisted by such bodies in nearly 100 cities. 
Many of these will continue on a permanent basis, to make 
sure that the Commission’s recommendations for modern- 
ising the schools and extending their usefulness do not go 
disregarded. 


* * * 


Contract Renegotiation Again 


Businessmen are once more crowding into Washington, 
in spite of the government’s attempts to decentralise procure- 
ment by giving regional offices more independence. And 
President Truman has just turned the clock further back by 
using his emergency powers to authorise the placing of 
government contracts by negotiation, instead of by the com- 
petitive bidding that is required in peacetime for all but the 
most secret and technical work. Negotiated contracts will 
apparently be on a fixed cost, or cost plus fixed fee, basis ; 
cost plus a percentage of cost is not authorised. Congress is 
now in the process of making nearly all government contracts 
subject to renegotiation, after the work is under way or even 
completed ; this system was established in the last war and 

* George W. Stigler: Employment and Compensation in 
Education. 1950. 
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has again been applied gradually to aircraft and other 
contracts during the past two years. 


Excess profits taxes deprive manufacturers of a large part 
of any profits made in excess of a supposedly normal base 
period. Renegotiation is intended to deprive them of exces. 
sive profits, before taxation, resulting from faulty estimates 
improved techniques, increased output and so on while ; 
contract is actually under way. It is often impossible to asses: 
costs accurately in advance, especially when a product new 
to the manufacturer, or entirely new in itself, is to be made 
and when large-scale output is needed quickly. Nearly $1; 
billion was regained in this way on contracts, valued at $200 
billion, let in the last war; almost $8 billion would have 
been recaptured in any case, at a later stage, by excess profits 
taxes. In practically all cases the necessary agreement was 
arrived at after friendly bargaining between procurement 
officers and manufacturers, few of whom have any wish to 
line their pockets unduly at their country’s expense. 

The new Renegotiation Bill is very similar to the old, the 
Senate having refused, in mest cases, to accept the severer 
provisions sought by the Administration and accepted by 
the House without a dissenting vote. It sets up an indepen- 
dent five-member board with authority to renegotiate practi- 
cally all government contracts. Certain principles must be 
borne in mind, such as the efficiency of the contractor and his 
contribution to the defence programme. No one is liable to 
renegotiation if his government business amounts to less 
than $250,000 worth in the year, and contracts for agricul- 
tural products and minerals are at the primary 
marketing level. The Bill incidentally gives a backhanded 
recognition to the notorious “five percenters,”. the com- 
mission agents who help inexperienced businessmen to 
find government contracts, by providing that such contract 
brokers will be subject to renegotiation if their receipts 
amount to more than $25,000 in a single year. 
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Shorter Notes 


The most controversial and important political trial in 
recent American history came to an end this week when the 
Supreme Court refused to re-examine the evidence in the 
Hiss perjury case. It is two and a half years since Mr 
Whittaker Chambers, admitting his own earlier espionage 
activities, accused Mr Hiss, formerly a high official of the 
State Department, of being a member of a Communist under- 
ground and supplying it with secret information. Three 
members of the court did not take part in the decision ; two 
had been character witnesses for Mr Hiss at his first trial 
and the other was Attorney General when the case began. 
Mr Hiss, preparing for five years’ imprisonment, still pro- 
tests his innocence. The charges against Mr Hiss—the 
first solid evidence of past ahy and disloyalty in the 
Administration—paved the way for Senator McCarthy's 
continuing accusations against the State Department ; Mr 
Acheson has continued to suffer, politically, for his public 
er at an early stage, to “ turn his back” on his former 
riend. 


* 


Rockford College in Illinois, a small independent women s 
college, has devised a new scheme for students who need to 
work their way. Instead of arranging for alternate terms of 
study and work, as in some of the other colleges, over 
may work three days a week and study the other three. Loc 
businessmen who find it difficult to obtain staff, have agreed 
to engage two girls for the same job, and to pay them preva) 
ing wages—about $1 an hour. Each girl, it is estimat h 
should earn about $1,000 of the $1,400 required for oe 
college year, and, by going to summer school as well as 
regular sessions, complete the normal four-year 
course in four and a half years. 
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This view of part of the South Bank Exhibition—centre piece of the Festival—shows the underside of the giant Dome of Discovery— 


365 feet across, the largest dome in the world—together with the Skylon which, suspended in mid-air, will glow brightly across the mght 
sky to sign-post this exhibition of Britain’s industrial and scientific prowess. 


FESTIVAL OF BRITA 


MAY 3—SEPTEMBER 30 


BRITAIN AT HOME TO THE WORLD. These words sum up the purpose and spirit 
of the Festival. Just as a hundred years ago Britain surprised the world by staging 
the first of all Great Exhibitions in the famous Crystal Palace, so now Britain invites 
you to a nation-wide display of British enterprise and progress in every sphere of 


national life, 
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OPENING CEREMONY 
H.M. The King will declare the Festival 
| of Britain open after a State Service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on 3rd May 1951 


| 


EXHIBITIONS 


LONDON May 4—September 30 
South Bank Exhibition 
May 3—October 31 
Festival Pleasure Gardens, Battersea Park 
May 3—September 30 
Exhibition of Science, South Kensington 
Exhibition of Architecture, Lansbury, Poplar 
Exhibition of Books, Victoria & Albert Museum 
GLASGOW May 28—August 
Exhibition of Industrial Power, Kelvin Hall 


BELFAST June 1—August 31 
Ulster Farm and Factory Exhibition 


FESTIVALS OF THE ARTS 
There will be a Special Festival Season of the 
Arts in LONDON May 3—June 30 
Aberdeen Festival July 30-August 13 

Aldeburgh Festivalof Musicand the 

a os ges 8 hae June 8-17 
Bath Assembly . . . ~. May 20-June2 
Belfast Festival of the Arts May 7-June 30 
Bournemouth and Wessex Festival June 3-17 
Brighton Regency Festival July 16-August 25 
Cambridge Festival . . July 30-August 18 
Canterbury Festival . Fuly 18-August 10 
Cheltenham Festival of British 

Contemporary Music . . . July 2-14 
Dumfries Festival of the Arts Fune 24-30 
Edinburgh International Festival of 

Music and Drama . August 19-September 8 
Inverness 1951 Highland Festival une 17-30 
Liverpool Festival . July 22-August 12 
Llangollen (International Musical 

Eisteddfod) . .- - »- «+ + July 2-8 
Llanrwst (Royal National Eisteddfod 

of Wales) . .« « «© « « August 6-11 
Norwich Festival ee ee Fune 18-30 


gu 
ye 


Oxford Festival . =... Fuly 2-16 
Perth Arts Festival . . «. May 27-June 16 
St. David’s Festival (Music and 
Worship) es ae 
Stratford-upon-Avon (Shakespeare 
Festival) a March 24-October 27 
Swansea Festival of Music . September 16-29 
Worcester (Three Choirs Festival) Sept. 2-7 








July 10-13 


York Festival . . . «. « June 3-17 
Included in the programme are special events in: 
SCOTLAND 


Edinburgh: Gathering of the Clans 
August 16-19 
Exhibition of 18th Century Books 
August 3-September 15 
Exhibition of Scottish Architecture 
and Traditional Crafts - July-September 
International Documentary Film 
Festival. . . August 19-September 8 
Glasgow : Exhibition of Contemporary 
Books . * June 1-Fuly 28 
WALES 
Cardiff: Pageant of Wales July 25-August 6 
Exhibition of Contemporary Painting 
St. Fagan’s Folk Festival Fuly 16-28 
Dolhendre, Merioneth: Welsh Hillside 
Farm scheme . May-September 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
Belfast: Royal Ulster Agricultural Show 
May 23-26 
Combined Services Tattoo August 29-Sept. £ 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE FURTHER DETAILS OF THE FESTIVAL PROGRAMME ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


e+ 





CHLORINE 





hundred years ago in Great Britain typhoid fever 

and cholera were common water-borne diseases. 
To-day cholera is unknown and an outbreak of typhoid 
makes front page news. This improvement in public 
health reflects the unremitting care of all concerned 
with water purification. Of the major defence measures 
employed against pollution and disease, sterilisation by 
chlorine is one of the most important. Chlorine is a 
very active chemical which in nature is found only in 
combination with other substances, from which it must 
be isolated. The best known of these is common salt 
in which chlorine is combined with sodium. The passing 
of an electric current through salt splits it into its con- 
stituent elements and releases chlorine in the form of a 
greenish-yellow gas, which is dried and liquefied and so 
made available for ready transport all over the world. 
1.C.}. are large manufacturers of chlorine as well as 
producers of the salt from which it is obtained. In 
addition to having many uses as a sterilising agent, chlorine 
is an important raw material. Textiles, petrol, 
dyestuffs, paper, medicines, insecticides, ACI 
anesthetics and dry-cleaning fluids all need 


chlorine at some stage in their manufacture. 
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SARDINE # OR WHALE? 
a 


It’s a matter of taste, of course. From the culinary point 


of view both have their advocates. For us, in the more 
specialised field of réGigedlie the big and the small are 
equally welcome. For 70 years now, we have been pro- 
ducing refrigeration units for every conceivable purpose 
for trade and industry... for big projects such as ice rinks, 
marine storage, and meeting the more modest requirements 
of shops and business by way of store cabinets and show- 
cases. We also make it our special concern to ensure that 
each of our customers, big, medium and small, receives a 
first-class service in the maintenance of his equipment. 


Our experience, in other words, is as broad as it is long, 


and therefore, whether yours is a sardine or a whale of a 


problem we will be only too glad to help you. Why not 


write to us today? 


L. STERNE & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF REFRIGERATING PLANT 
& CSlernette AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 





Crown tren Werks, North Woodside Road, Glasgow, N.W’, Grams: ‘Crow, Closso" 

Phone: Douglas 6461 — 

Seernate Werks, Kelvin Ave., — Glasgow, $.W.2. Grams: *Sternette, Glasgow 

Phone: Halfway 3241 ; 

Londen: Palace Chembers, Beidga Street; Westminster, S.W..1.. Phone: TRALol§a? 3517-8 

Liverpool: Alexander Butlding, 19 James Street, 2. Phone: Cea tn, 

BRANCH OFFICES AT NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, HULL, ae 
BRISTOL, GARDIFF, ABERDEEN, BELFAST, AYR AND 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Votes and Veils in the Middle East 


HE President of the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies, 
T Abdul Fahmy Gomaa Pasha, is believed to be sympa- 
thetic to the Egyptian feminist movement whose cause has 
recently been advanced by the tabling of a private Bill in the 
Chamber by a Wafdist deputy. This Bill proposes that all 
women over the age of 21 should vote in Chamber elections 
and those over 25 in elections for members of the Senate. 
Although the chances that this Bill will pass are slender, 
there now seems little doubt that Egyptian women will be 
enfranchised within the next few years. 


During the past six months the feminist movements of 
Egypt have become increasingly active. In Cairo fifteen 
hundred women recently dared to march through the main 
street, force their way into the courtyard of the Chamber 
of Deputies and there demand the abolition of polygamy 
and a vote. Although two women were injured by push- 
ing their way through the courtyard gate, the police made 
no effort to break up the demonstration. In Damascus 
women want representation in the Syrian Parliament ; even 
in Amman a delegation of veiled Jordan women has called 
on the Government to “demand their rights,” and they 
were courteously received. No feminist demonstrations have 
yet taken place in Baghdad, but they can be expected as 
a suffrage organisation has been established there for some 
years. In Iraq, as elsewhere in the Middle East, the 
emancipation of women has been retarded by violent 
twentieth-century Arab nationalism which is strongly Moslem 
and frequently anti-western. 


The Inconvenience of Illiteracy 


Feminist movements in the Arab Middle East can indeed 
no longer be dismissed by Moslem politicians as ridiculous. 
The ruling Pashas now realise that organisations demanding 
votes for women must be taken seriously albeit with appre- 
hension and caution. . Those few educated women who 
travelled to Europe and dropped the veil before the first 
World War were the pi of the movement for women’s 
rights without being aware of their role. The anti-veil 
movement which was. inspired by M. Worth rather than by 
Mrs Pankhurst, spread from the smart set of Cairo to the 
reactionary middle classes not only of Egypt but of Damascus 
and Baghdad. 

Later women who begun to accom their husbands to 
a few social functions: found illi cae inconvenient and 
demanded that their daughters should be educated, whilst 
braver spirits—frequently alas those unable to attract a 
suitable husband through lack of wealth or beauty—learnt to 
type and obtained jobs with foreign firms and even forced 
their way up the back stairs of government offices. 

Husbands and fathers had; however, been given so much 
power by Koranic Law that women were unable to engage 
in public activities which did not receive the full approval 
of the male members of the houschold. Thus they were 
unable to form any ¢ffective feminist organisation to bring 
their newly felt’ demands and views to the notice of the 
Government. ee they had no active suffrage 
Organisation to absorb their energies, women educated in the 
west and female university 


hopeless to change the attitude of Moslem politicians, the 
only possible solution was a major revolution which would 
overthrow the Pashas of all parties and afterwards establish 
a state in which women would have an opportunity to work 
and play on equal terms with men. Moslem women whose 
views on all other political issues could be described as 
mildly radical or conservative’ joined fellow travelling 
organisations. 


Unconsciously Arab women were influenced and en- 
couraged by the thousands of allied service women they 
saw driving lorries around the Middle East during the war. 
But the Palestine War which followed really shook the 
reactionary Pashas. Stories of Jewish women fighting in the 
front line circulated freely in Arab capitals, whilst Moslem 
Generals publicly wailed that the Jews had doubled their 
manpower by using women as soldiers. For these reasons 
Egyptian women were reluctantly allowed to become army 
nurses and an ATS type of organisation was formed attached 
to the Moslem Egyptian army. 


Syria Gives a Lead 


Egyptians, who believe themselves to be the natural leaders 
of the Middle East, were profoundly shocked when Colonel 
Zaim, dictator of Syria, announced that all women over 
eighteen with primary school certificates might vote in the 
next Parliamentary elections. The small Egyptian feminist 
organisations were furious that the “ backward” Syrian 
women should be the first to vote in the Arab world. The 
Lebanese, who have a Christian majority and have always 
considered themselves to be the most advanced of the Arab 
States, were equally angry. After Zaim’s assassination when 
the law was not rescinded feminist organisers in these 
countries began serious work. In Egypt they renewed the 
demand for abolition of polygamy and a vote. They quote the 
Koran to support their views on marriage and divorce*. The 
feminists adopted a policy of “ quiet agitation to gain support 
for their programme amongst politicians.” No large public 
demonstrations were attempted until last month when women 
carrying banners marched through the streets shouting 
“Down. with the Parliament without women,” and “ The 
cause of women is the cause of the nations ”—slogans which 
are more effective in their original Arabic. A deputation was 
received by the Chamber of Deputies and after this the 
demonstrators marched to the senate where leaflets were 
distributed in the galleries. In connection with these, Mme. 
Doria Shafik, president of the largest feminist organisation— 
the Bent el Nil—will be charged before the Abdin correctional 
court on April roth for fomenting public disorders. It is 
most significant that several of Egypt’s leading lawyers have 
expressed a wish to defend her, Al Ahram, Egypt’s oldest and 
most responsible daily paper, made a sensible comment by 
attacking the feminists “for not proving their title to a 
parliamentary vote by more active social work.” 


These sensational events have made a considerable 
impression in Beirut, Damascus, Aleppo, Baghdad and even 
Amman—in fact in all places where the Egyptian daily papers 
are widely read. Women in Syria, where they have ach 
a vote, have been moved to further action and agitation to 
increase their political responsibilities. In Amman there is 
~ * Koran Sura IV verse III: “If ye still fear that ye shall not 
act equitably (to your four wives) then (take) only one.” 
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deep resentment against King Abdullah’s reactionary policy, 
in particular, the law which insists that women must be veiled 
is irksome to young Moslem women from Palestine who have 
never previously worn veils. 


But in the harems of Saudi Arabia and the Yemen between 
four and five million women have yet to learn that a world 
exists beyond the one they see from peepholes in their 
latticed windows. Unable to read, forbidden to listen to the 
radio, their lives are lived in the manner of the Middle Ages. 
But even here there is an air of unrest, a feeling that some- 
thing is wrong. 


Post-Mortem on Wheat 
Agreement 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THe four-year wheat contract between Britain and Canada, 
which formally ended last July, has become the cause of 
one of the most acute political disputes Canada has had since 
the end of the war. It would be well if the dispute were 
confined to Canada, but it is not. The British Government 
is being made the scapegoat for some of the unpopular things 
that the Government is doing. 


The trouble arises from the contention of the western 
farmers on the prairies that they have lost hundreds of 
millions of dollars by selling their wheat to Britain under 
the contract instead of selling it at “a free world price.” To 
establish the contention it is, of course, mecessary to deter- 
mine what the “ free world price” was, if indeed there was 
one. In the early years of the contract—that is in the 
second half of 1946 and 1947—the opponents of the con- 
tract were wont to refer to the prices paid on the Chicago 
grain exchange as the “world price.” It has since been 
demonstrated that the Chicago price was determined almost 
entirely by the price support policies of the US Government 
and by its purchases of wheat to give away as Marshall Aid 
under the Economic Co-operation Act. The opponents of 
the contract have, therefore, latterly concentrated their 
attention on the Canadian “Class II” price. The Class II 
price set by the Canadian Wheat Board is the price it receives 
for export sales outside the Canada-UK Agreement, or now, 
outside the International Wheat Agreement. If this is 
accepted as a fair standard for the “world price” it can 
easily be shown that Canadian wheat growers have lost a great 
deal of money by accepting the prices paid under the four- 
year contract with Britain. 

All wheat from the Canadian prairie provinces is sold by 
the Government Wheat Board on a pooling basis, and the last 
pool was for five years, covering the crop years 1945-49. All 
of these five years of the “pool” except the first, were, 
therefore, covered by the contract with Britain. 


COMPARATIVE PRICE FOR CANADIAN WueEat, 1945-50 


(All Prices in dollars for No. 1 Northern Basis 
Fort William—Port Arthur, Carrying Charges Extra) 





Price Price Under 
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The fallacy in accepting the Class II price as the world 


price is best seen by relation to the quantities sold. In the 
whole five-year period from August 1, 1945, to July 31, 1950 
Canadian exports were distributed as follows: — 

1. To UK and all other countries for crop year 1945 (that 
is, before the UK contract); 208 million bushels, at an 
even price of $1.55. 


2. To the UK during the four years of the UK contract: 
631.5 million bushels, : 


3. To other countries during the years of the UK con- 
tract o- is, sales bringing the Class II price): 196.2 million 


4. To countries other than the UK under the International 


Wheat Agreement (crop year 1949 only): 55.6 million 
bushels. 


: 5. Domestic: (over the five-year period) 251.5 million 


This shows how relatively small were the sales under the 
so-called Class Il price, which some people are now pro- 
claiming to represent the world price. It is perfectly 
Clear that any attempt to have disposed of the whole 
of the Canadian surplus at the prices fetched by this more 
or less marginal quantity would have had profound effects on 
the whole world wheat situation. To go no further, it 
would have vitally altered the relationship between Canada 
and the United States as suppliers of the British market ; and 
in these years of ECA it is not inconceivable that Canada 
might have lost most of the British wheat market to the 
United States. 


Mistaken Fear of Slump in Prices 


The other determining factor throughout the whole course 
of the Canada-UK wheat contract was the expectation of 
both sides that the world price of wheat was about to fall to 
a ruinous level. In 1945 and 1946 it was common talk among 
grain men on both sides of the Atlantic that wheat would 
soon be back to the depression price of 30 cents or less. This 
was the psychological atmosphere in which Canada entered 
into the contract, believing it to provide a quite invaluable 
assurance of reasonable stability. A. sign of this fecling was 
the contract provision that the third year price should not be 
less than $1.25 and the fourth year price not less than 
$1. A clause, however, was also included providing that 
the price to be paid in the third and fourth years should be 
fixed having regard to the gap which might have appeared in 
the first two years between the price paid by Britain and the 
“world price.” This meant that the $2.00 price for the 
final years was not settled without hard bargaining, and it 
was accepted—so far as one can learn—in the continued 
belief that a prospective fall in prices was probable. Indeed 
the price of $2.00 that Britain agreed to pay in the last year 
was 20 cents a bushel more than the maximum which had 
been fixed under the International Wheat Agreement. 


The feeling nevertheless persisted among the wheat 
growers that the contract had given them bad returns. Last 
May, Mr. C. D. Howe, the Minister responsible for wheat 
marketing, was under some to get a final “ com- 
pensatory ” payment when he was in London on trade talks. 
Instead he was perhaps more concerned to get an assurance 
that Britain would continue to get from Canada its quota of 
wheat under the International Agree in the present yea". 
He got that assurance. He certainly agreed with the British 
Government that it had fully discharged its obligations under 
the four-year contract. There might well have been an end 
of the matter if last year’s crop had turned out better. But 
early frost spoiled a large part of the 1950. crop, 
atmosphere on the prairies was ripe. for discontent, W 
was constantly fostered by the people who had always 
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from Saskatchewan, felt bound to do something for the wheat 
farmers if he was to have any hope of holding their votes. 
Hence followed his abortive journey to London. Having 
settled the contract with one ible Minister of the 
Canadian Government it was y to be expected that the 
British Government would reopen it with another Minister 
of the same Government. To make very clear that the thing 
had been settled once and for all the British Government 
solemnly renounced the. $65 million which remained in the 
Canadian credit of 1946, and which had not been drawn since 
last July. They renounced it before Mr Gardiner could get 
to London and propose, as he meant to, that they should 
draw the rest of the credit and use it to make a final “ com- 
pensatory ” payment on the wheat contract. 


Failing to get the farmers any money from Britain, 
Mr Gardiner was more successful with the Canadian Cabinct. 
He persuaded it to make a “contribution” of $65 million 
to the five-year wheat pool. This announcement has 
enraged nearly everybody. It has enraged the wheat-growers 
who demand at least twice as much: and indeed if their 
thesis about the gap between the British price and the 
Class II price is to be accepted at all, they deserve twice as 
much. It has enraged the growers of every other commodity 
sold to Britain under government contracts since the war: 
they say why should not they have more too. And it has 
enraged the taxpayers who are required to find the money. 
The result of all this anger is that Liberals have to find a 
scapegoat, and the only possible candidate is the British 
Government. The Government itself cannot openly join 
in the accusation of default, because its own Minister agreed 
last summer that there had been none. But by implication 
and innuendo some Government spokesmen are spreading 
the same impression. 


China’s Economic Strength—II 


The Agrarian Revolution 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


CHINESE Communists often emphasise the agrarian 
character of their revolution. It may therefore seem 
strange that the rhythm of change is now much quicker in 
the towns than in the countryside. It may at first seem 
puzzling that land reform has as yet been carried out in 
only one-third of China and for the remainder the Govern- 
ment has decided in 1950 to put into practice a milder land 
reform spread over three years. In the Soviet Union the 
burning castles and manors of the landlords lit the path 
of the October revolution and the agrarian upheaval was a 
matter of a few weeks or months at the most ; the bolshevik 
government sanctioned only the fait accompli, the seizure 
of the land by the peasants. Why was there no such 
elemental peasant rebellion in China? Why, even if the 
Government were reluctant, did the Chinese peasants not 
force its hand like the Russian moujiks had done ? 
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The key to all these problems, as well as an important 
clue to the character of the whole Chinese revolution, is to 
be found in the structure of the rural population of China. 
The very statistics supplied by the Soviet Encyclopaedia in 
its chapter on Chinese agriculture (and based on the 
research work of the Chinese economist Tao Tshi Fu) 
explodes the official Communist myth of a feudal Chinese 
economy propped on a class of large feudal landowners. By 


the size of his property, the Chinese “ landlord” is nothing 
more than a glorified kulak. 
STRUCTURE OF CuINEsE RuRaL POPULATION 


| Number Land | % |Averag: in 














i 70 é 
Group ' of o in ; ot Holding 
Familie | Total Acres | Cotal | Acres 
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The above figures (quoted from the Soviet Encyclopxdia 
in a slightly modified form) must, of course, be taken with 
a grain of salt. At best Chinese statistics are not very 
reliable. Besides, the over-population of the countryside 
imposes a very intensive, garden-like form of cultivation. 
Rice, the main staple food of China proper, which 
accounts for roughly over one-third of the total grain 
harvested, is suitable for intensive culture and in certain 
regions there are two and even three crops per year. More- 
over, the figures in the table quoted are based on prewar 
China proper. On the other hand, during the war years 
Chinese agriculture has been stagnant and no radical 
changes can have taken place. Furthermore, though cultiva- 
tion is intensive, it is primitive and only the roughest sort 
of tools are to be found. Hence for wheat the yield per acre 
is estimated to be roughly three times smaller than in this 
country, while for rice it was only 75 per cent of the 
Japanese yield. 

Broadly speaking, an acre of land in China means more 
than in Europe. But however one interprets the difference, 
the figures still speak for themselves. In the Soviet Union, 
before the revolution, some 30,000 landlords owned about 
190 million acres, with an average holding of over 6,000 
acres. In China proper, on the eve of the reform, some 
2,400,000 “landlords” owned just over 100 million acres, 
with an average plot of 45 acres. Thus the average Russian 
landowner had some 130 times more land than the Chinese 
“ feudal lord.” The difference between the two revolutions 
may be largely explained by this fact. 

The Chinese landowner, however, let his land to tenants 
and lived on the rent. Since rents averaged §0 per cent of 
the crop, he could live quite well even on his 50 acres, 
educate his children and thus, until the advent of the bour- 
geoisie, monopolise the rule of the country. But the mass 
of these semi-kulaks, semi-landlords was too great, their 
holdings too small, for their expropriation to be even a partial 
solution of the rural problem. 
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The first land reform law was passed in 1947, during 
the Civil War. It seemed to fulfil the centuries old aspira- 
tions of the Diggers, the Babouvists or some of the Russian 
Norodniks. By this decree not only were the lands of big 
owners and the churches divided equally among the poorer 
peasants, but the richer peasants also gave away part of their 
jand. Thus, under the supervision of the local peasants’ com- 
mittees, the land and other property was divided in equal 
shares—due account being taken of the fertility of the soil— 
among all the inhabitants, male or female, including the 
former landlords and even the families of Kuomintang 
employees, with the sole exception of “ traitors.” All debts 
were also cancelled. This equalitarian reform was applied 
in one-third of the Chinese territory, with an agricultural 
population of 145 million, covering Manchuria, taken over 
by the Soviet Union in 1945, and those parts of North 
China which had been conquered early by the Chinese 
Communists. The idealistic, equalitarian character of the 
reform seems well in keeping with the mood of a peasantry 
which cannot see in the expropriation of the landlords alone 
a solution to its own land problems. The redistribution was 
facilitated, particularly in Manchuria, by the existence of 
large areas formerly belonging to Japanese settlements or to 
Chinese collaborators. 


Few Huge Estates 


Once, however, in control of the whole of China the 
Peking Government was still faced with the task of carrying 
out an agricultural reform in the remaining two-thirds of 
China, with a rural population of 264 million. The peasants 
did not clamour for land, since there were not many huge 
estates to be broken up. An equal distribution on the 
Manchurian model over the whole of China could not give 
an average hoiding of more than 3.5 acres. This was shown 
by the results of the first reform. Even in Manchuria, where 
the reform was radical, the population comparatively sparse, 
and the estates to be shared comparatively large, the final 
share per family varied from 3.5 to 7.5 acres. In other 
regions it was even less. Thus around Peking and in 
Shantung it averaged just over three acres, while in 
Singkiang it was only roughly one acre per family. 


The Government thought that it could gain more favour 
among the peasants by cutting rents and interest rates than 
by a Lie reform. The sharecropping, paid in grain, used 
to average some §0 per cent of the rentpayer’s yield. Now 
they are to be lowered to 2§ to 35 per cent. The Peking 
authorities also claim that interest rates, also payable in 
grain, which had varied from 20 to 40 per cent, have been 
cut substantially. 


Partly relieved from rents, taxation, heavy indebtedness 
and the road corvée the Chinese peasant did not immediately 
press for land reform. Therefore for the remaining two- 
thirds of China proper the Government felt able to spread 
it over three years. The new Act, passed in 1950, does not 
affect the kulak who, in most cases, is but a “middle” peasant. 
Since the distribution of his land would not affect greatly 
the final share, it is not to be rouched, at least for the time 
being. This time only the “ big estates” are to be broken 
up. 


Peking’s Dilemma 


In general the new act shows in many ways the dilemma 
of the Peking Government, which must somehow reconcile 
the Stalinist dogma of a feudal Chinese economy with large 
estate owners with the real state of affairs. It therefore sends 
to the local peasants’ councils, which are to carry out the 
reform, an orthodox Marxian instruction defining the land- 
lord as a person living on the rent of the land without work- 
ing on it, and a kulak, as himself working on the land, but 
also hiring labour. At the same time the Government 
instructs the peasants’ councils not to stick literally to these 
Gefinitions but to consider the standard of life of each 
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person. A landlord living like a kulak, it is said 

be considered as such ; and, in the same way, ace 
living like a “ middle ” , This standard of life test 
is passed at a local public meeting. Thus to keep at leas, 
the appearance of a feudal Chinese economy it is necessary 
to supplement and even | ; the Marxian definition of 
am es class by his “p in production” by a more 
subjective and ethical test of his mode of life. 

The new and ‘softened land reform is to be progressively 
applied throughout the country. In 1950-51 it is to be 
introduced in regions with a total population of 100 million 
In the meantime the Government tries to satisfy the 
peasants with cuts in the rate of interest and in rents. }; 
also wants to avoid internal strife in the countryside while 
attempting to rebuild China’s agriculture. Irrigational 
canals and dams had to be repaired and tools replaced 
before even the low prewar level could be reached. By 
1949 the harvest of all oe was 112 million tons, by 1950 
it was to reach 125 tons, i.e., 90 per cent of a normal 
prewar level. 

But even when both reconstruction and reform are com- 
= the agrarian problem of China will remain acute. 

are not enough large estates to satisfy the land 
hunger. For the moment it seems that the peasant is more 
grateful to the Government for the cut in rents and interest 
rates than for the land. Land reform cannot solve the 
peasants’ problem, and the future of China’s agriculture 
will be eT connected with possibilities of land 
reclamation, developments of technique and particularly 
with the development of industry. 


(Concluded) 


The End of Hungarian 
Socialism 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE other week there was held in Budapest the second con- 
gress of the United Workers’ Party, formed in 1948 by the 
“fusion” between the Hungarian. Communist and Social 
Democratic parties. The proceedings of the congress, the 
personalities of the main speakers, the tone and reception of 
the speeches, and the election of the party’s officials, all make 
perfectly clear what was in fact already obvious three years 
ago: that “fusion” was merely a pious understatement for 
the forcible conquest of an old and honourable labour move- 
ment by a Muscovite clique. Accounts by speakers of indus- 
trial progress and shortcomings referred to the problems 
described in The Economist of February 17th. The analysis 
of the agricultural situation, and of the prospects of collec- 
visation, was similar to that r tly made by the leaders of 
the neighbouring “‘ popdemocracies.” . Discussions of foreign 
affairs included the usual self-abasement before the great 
Stalin and the usual denunciation of American imperialism. 
The Minister of War, Farkas; blandly declared that Hungary s 
armed forces were being brought up to the limits set by the 
peace treaties, and asserted that he western powers were 
already training a German armed force of 600,000 men. 
In the political committee of the party the only remaining 
former Social Democrat is the President of the Republi. 
Ronai. During. 1950 the quisling Social Democrats wer 
removed from their posts in the gov _ Now they 
- excluded from even nominal pr pe St ee 
ungary, since 1944, provides in fact, th eo : 
of what happens fo Sorialists in ist-ruled countries 


! , Communist Social 
Immediately after “liberation ” the right wing of the Soot 
Democrat Party, including its veteran leader Peyct, Wt 
purged. In early 1948 came the turn of the party’ ©. 
and left centre, incl such persons as Antal Ban an 


Miss Ann Kéthly, whose opinions might perhaps be co™ 
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pared with those of Mr Aneurin Bevan, After this the 
party was left in the hands of its Platts-Millses ; the most 
important of them was the servile Marosan, who led it 
enthusiastically into “fusion.” But only two years later 
Marosan was removed from the government, and even the 
complaisant President of- the Republic, the former party 
ieader Szakasits, had to give way to the still more subservient 
Ronai. Whether the disgraced leaders are still at liberty 
is not known. There have, however, been a number of 
arrests among lesser ex-Socialist collaborationists in the 
bureaucracy and the propaganda machine. 


The lesson of Hungary should not be entirely lost in 
Western Europe. It is a warning to those in Western 
Germany who may still believe that co-operation with Com- 
munists is possible—a warning which seems likely to be 
' reinforced by the purge of ex-Socialists now proceeding in 
the SED in the Soviet zone. It isa warning, too, to those 
elements in the British Labour Party who persist in believing 
that Communists are a kind of Socialist, that the Soviet 
Union is a friend, and that the United States is the capitalist 
enemy. 


French Price Policy for 
Rearmament 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


Wuite the National Assembly thas been debating electoral 
reform, the ministries have been examining the problem of 
subsidies for France’s key industries—coal, electricity and 
steel. The Charbonnages de France are suffering from their 
wage-increase last November and the prospect of another one 
soon, from a rise in the freight charges of American coke, 
which they are importing at the rate of some 4} million tons 
a year, and from the urgent need to plough back revenue for 
investment. Electricité de France must also build up capacity 
and in its case too wages will probably rise. The steel 
industry is likely to experience union demands and, even if 
it escapes them, will certainly feel the effect of the increased 
costs in the coal mines. In addition there is to be an increase 
in the authorised price of scrap which, because of its relatively 
low price, has been snapped up by foreigners. Another factor 
making for increased steel prices is the industry’s desire to 
enter the Schuman single market with as much modern 
equipment as possible; the profits from higher prices, it is 
hoped, would make possible larger immediate investment. 
All these elements present a prima facie case for subsidies 


which is argued by the interested parties with all their 
habitual acumen. 


‘rhe weight of official opinion is, however, against any 
substantial coal, electricity and steel subsidies. MM. Petsche 
and Faure who, with the Governor of the Bank of France, 
are chiefly responsible for the country’s finances, point out 
that the value of money is depreciating the world over. 
France will therefore suffer no relative disadvantage in 
allowing prices to rise. Since rearmament inevitably means 
dearer raw materials everywhere and, unless the Washington 
commodity groups show a surprising turn of speed, there is 
litte hope of a reverse trend soon ; so it is as well—this 
school argues—to accept higher costs in France. Moreover, 
the fiscal problem of raising another 50-to 60 billions of taxes 
above the onerous increment voted last December would be 
well nigh insoluble. Apart from political opposition, the tax 
administration is incapable of surmounting the fraud that a 
further large increase in direct taxation would provoke. If, 


therefore, the. budget is to be balanced, only indirect taxes | 


could provide the revenue. But their further increase would 
be a calamity for the working class. 


The case for subsidies is again weakened by the fact that 


a rise in the price of coal and steel would have nothing like 
a proportionate effect on the selling price of manufactured 


- consumer articles. In the small measure that these 
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impinge on the family budget (electricity is indeed the on) 


“ popular ” item among the subsidy candidates) it is probabl 
that a rise in their price could be largely absorbed in the chain 
of production. | 


Argument Over Subsidies 


But if the working class does not stand to suffer crucially 
from a rise in coal and steel costs, the entrepreneurs, public 
and private, do. For, while their own costs will have risen 
inescapably they will have no guarantee of being able to pass 
on this rise in an increased selling price. Hence their desire 
for subsidies which would enable them to peg their selling 
price and maintain their high rate of profit per unit of turn. 
over (the fundamental vice of the French economy). Thus 
in the pursuit of subsidies there is an unholy agreement 
between the steel. industry and the Socialists who, havi 
introduced nationalised industry, would like it kept afloat, 
The latter, gaily advocating a dream-regime in which 
dirigisme reigns and the rich are soaked, skate lightly over 
the reality which is that subsidies can only be paid by the 
poor. In general, therefore, French officials are most unwill- 
ing to burden the taxpayer with heavy subsidies, such 
a charge being in their view unsound in principle, socially 
unjust and unfinanceable. Moreover, a subsidy to be useful 
must, in their view, be temporary and self-eliminating. With 
one exception neither of these conditions prevails. The 
exception is the case of imported American coking-coal 
which, it is anticipated, will soon be removed from European 
consumption. Here a subsidy of 7 or 8 billion francs should 
tide over the emergency. 


One of the more telling arguments put forward by some 
officials is that France is not yet in a state in which too much 
money is chasing too few goods. Admittedly retail prices over 
the past six months have begun to rise: between June and 
December, 1950, for example, there was a 10 per cent increase 
in the Paris cost-of-living index. But there is little resem- 
blance to the post-liberation years when stocks were desper- 
ately short and, above all, the population was plagued by the 
black market in food. Food is now abundant and prices of 
fruit, fresh vegetables and some other foods have remained 
stable, a source of sorrow to no one but the farmers. The 
lower income groups, far from bursting with purchasing 
power, are at present holding off the market because they lack 
the money to buy clothes, shoes and manufactured goods at 
the high price-level which a protectionist import policy 
encourages, 

If there is little inflation yet, there is a strong likelihood 
of it when rearmament ex iture proper begins. For if the 
money demand resulting from highet wages is not met with 
a corresponding increase in the supply of consumption goods, 
prices will soar. Only two measures will counteract this 
tendency: a really bold import policy, which France with her 
excellent balance payments position may well withstand, and 
an increased national production of consumers’ goods. 
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The phosphoric acid and triple superphosphate plants at Fisons new factory at Imminghom 
on the Lincolnshire coast. Immingham is the first triple superphosphate plant in Britain, 


IMMINGHAM ... 


Fisons 23rd factory in Britain, built in 





counterpoise to the Government’s Plan 
for Agriculture, and soon, by another 
200,000 tons, to swell Fisons output 

to nearly 2,000,000 tons of fertilizers 
for Britain’s harvest every year. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


FISONS LIMITED, HARVEST HOUSE, IPSWICH 
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The Basis of Agreement 


Economic Literature Since the War 


To COMPARE, however roughly, the trend and colouring 
of books written since the. war on social and economic 
subjects with the corresponding literature of the 1930s 
is to risk a judgment which’ may well be discredited by 
the passage of another decade. What looks like a‘marked 
change of direction may prove to be a deviation up a 
blind alley; an apparently significant concentration of 
opinion may be no more than a momentary convergence 
of interest and vocabularies. But from the vantage 
point of 1951, this change of direction and concentration 
of opinion appear unmistakable. 


During the 1930s, writers in the social and economic 
field concentrated on two main themes: Poverty in the 
midst of Plenty, and the diagnosis and prevention of 
Fascism. While the labelling of Fascism as a disease 
and the desirability of stopping its spread were, with 
very few exceptions, common ground in Britain, on the 
question of _poverty-in-plenty the moral and intellectual 
Cleavage was apparently irreconcilable. In the field of 
theory the neo-classics, uneasily allied to a political Right 
most of whose measures they heartily disapproved, agreed 
in laying the chief blame for depression on departures 
from the ideal competitive economic order, on internal 
rigidities of prices and wages, on obstacles to trade, on 
monopolistic elements. The Socialists, in flat contra- 
diction, hailed it as justification for Marx’s prophecies or, 
at the least, for the analysis of J. A. Hobson. At less 
rarefied levels, the “ Condition-of-the-People question ” 
was ventilated by inquiries, whether detached or crusad- 
ing, into the distribution of incomes, into nutrition, 
housing and the general standards of the unemployed 
and the —most: attention coming from the 
Left and the ing findings being used most. fre- 
quently as a stick with which to beat the existing political 
regime. Those were the great days of the Left Book 
Club, of a Russia-worship only slightly flawed by the 
carly purges, of a clear-cut conviction—on both sides of 
the intellectual and political dividing line—that the other 
side were utterly and rather contemptibly mistaken. 
They were also days, however, of agreement, transcend- 
ing such division, on one general proposition : that the 
governing factors in a human situation, which all agreed 
to be i were economic or, at most, political. 


, were 
In both these respects there has been a change 


In the past few years there has been a considerable 
blurring of the theoretical line between Left and Right. 
The orthodox have been chastened by the Keynesian 
explosion ; having been forced to concede that even an 
ideally free enterprise economy cannot be counted on for 
stability, they have ipso facto conceded half the Socialist 
case. The Socialists, who were already in the later 
thirties inclined to treat with new respect that principle 
of consumers’ freedom which they used to deride, have 
been forced by factual demonstration to jettison most 
of the other half; the claim to hold, in Socialism, the 
key to an enormous potential of productive power ; the 
claim to be able to remove the root causes of international 


conflict ; the claim that all-in planning is not merely 


rationally but practically a possible means of achieving 
the best use of available resources ; above all the claim 
that public ownership can be equated with a new moral 
order. In such works as Professor J. E. Meade’s 
“Planning and the Price Mechanism,” or Professor 
Arthur Lewis’s “ Principles of Economic Planning ” on 
the one hand, and Professor Lionel Robbins’s 
“Economic Problem in War and Peace,” or Sir Oliver 
Franks’s “ Central Planning and Control in War and 
Peace ” on the other, there emerges a remarkable measure 
of:agreement, which amounts almost to a new synthesis. 


This common measure of agreement embraces the 
need for central control in the interests of stability, 
although how detailed a control, exercised through what 
organs, judging stability according to what quantitative 
criteria, remain debatable questions. It also covers the 
need for central action towards the reduction of 
inequality ; again to what extent, by what specific 
measures, at what acceptable cost in terms of other 
desirable ends, being matters of disagreement. It accepts 
the individual consumer’s freedom ‘as a basic principle, 
and the circumscription of that freedom where needful (to 
an extent to be empirically, not Goppeticny, settled) in 
the interests of the general public fit, of equity, or 
of rapid adjustment to emergency. It accepts a division 
of ownership and authority between bgp and private 
agencies according to criteria on which agreement is no 
less substantial because of practically important 
differences of int i This basic agreement does 
not mean perfect harmony and mutual trust. Those whose 
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Some Spring Books 
from 


OXFORD 


THE INSTABILITY 
OF A DEPENDENT 
ECONOMY 


Economic Fluctuations in 
New Zealand : 1840-1914 
by C. G. F. SIMKIN 18s. net 
This book describes and explains the 


economic fluctuations that occurred. 


in New Zealand from the beginning of 
systematic European settlement up to 
the outbreak of the First World War. 
It is based primarily upon an analysis 


of available statistics; in particular, . 


those relating to external trade, 
banking and public finance. But the 
provisional conclusions which emerge 
from the statistical analysis are revised 
and considerably extended by using a 
wider range of historical material. In 
this way a connected account is pro- 
vided of the course of fluctuation in a 
depended, and rapidly developing, 
economy. 


MODERN BANKING 


by R. S, SAYERS 
Third Edition 17s. 6d. net 


*, . » Here is a work for the student 
who wishes to broaden his studies 
beyond mere minimum requirements, 
and, by widening his know! of the 
due place in the scheme of things of 
the profession he has chosen, to bring 
to his studies a fuller appreciation, and 
to his work a livelier intelligence . . .’ 

Midland Venture. 


THE BALANCE OF 


PAYMENTS 


by J. E. MEADE 30s. net 


This book deals with the problem of 
restoring equilibrium to international 
balance of payments. It covers the 
relation between full employment and 
the balance of payments, and the 
effect upon the balance of pay- 
ments of inflationary and deflationary 
financial policies ; of exchange depre- 
ciation; of exchange control; and 


of trade restrictions. (ready shortly) 


SURVEY OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1938 


Vol. If: The Crisis over 
Czechoslovakia, January to 
September, 1938 
by R. G. D. LAFFAN, revised by 
. M. Toynsege and P. E. Baker in 
the light of recent publications. With 
an Introduction by ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 

30s. net 

Between the two wars, the Annual 
Stitvey of International Affairs had 
become an important feature of 
English public life. This re-launching 
of the series will be widely welcomed. 
(ready shortly) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


intelksctual pedigree is Conservative sus- 
pect their Socialist counterparts of a 
certain tepidness towards individual 
freedom ; while the Socialists suspect 
their academic adversaries of an equal 
tepidness towards social justice and of 
undue readiness to demand of others a 
degree of versatility and responsiveness 
to economic stimuli which their avoca- 
tions do not entail for themselves. In 
the works of Mr Thomas Balogh, one 
encounters demonstrations of righteous 
wrath and contempt recalling the best 
days of the twenties and thirties ; while 
in Professor J. Jewkes’s “Ordeal by 
Planning ”—not to mention Professor 
Hayek’s “ The Road to Serfdom ”—the 
Right has given quite as good as it gets. 


There is no doubt that a common 
ground exists, in the field of economic 
thought, such as has not existed in this 
century ; a framework of basic assump- 
tions within which special studies fall 
into place as explorations of the essential 
data for an agreed policy. Among such 
special studies the most important on 
the theoretical side will probably, in the 
perspective of the next decade, be judged 
to be those on the causes of instability 
by Mr J. R. Hicks, “ A Contribution to 
the Theory of the Trade Cycle,” and 
Mr R. F. Harrod, “Towards a 
Dynamic Economics,” both representing 
an advance from the static analysis of 
Keynes’s “General Theory” to a 
dynamic consideration not only of 
monetary but also of “real” disturbing 
influences in a progressive economy. 
Professor D, H. Robertson, perhaps the 
most effective of Keynes’s critics in the 
thirties, emphasises this return to the 
“real” in the postwar edition of his 
“ Banking Policy and the Trade Cycle.” 
Among studies of institutional structures 
three of special interest are Professor 
Sargant Florence’s “ Investment, Loca- 
tion and Size of Plant,” Mr J. B. 
Jefferys’s “The Distribution of Con- 
sumer Goods” and the late Professor 
Hermann Levy’s “The Shops of 
Britain ”—representing a type of work 
whose expansion would go far to meet 
the criticism that economic theory lives 
in an abstract world. 


* 


To describe postwar economic and 
social literature entirely in terms of a 
Left-Right rapprochement would, of 
course, be gross oversimplification. In 
the academic stratosphere controversies 
on the nature and assessment 
economic welfare, as exemplified in 
Mr M. W. Reder’s “Studies in the 
Theory of Welfare Economics” and Mr 
I. M.D. _ Little’s  pathbreaking 
“Critique of Welfare Economics” are 
on the contrary uncovering and making 
explicit a fundamental divergence of 
view on the criteria of economic suc- 
cess. This divergence, very broadly, is 
between the notion of economic wel- 
fare as an objective total capable, if not 
of absolute measurement, at least of 
ordinal comparison, and that of 
economic welfare as a function of dis- 
tribution, entirely meaningless except 
in relation to the pattern of incomes in 
the society concerned. The political 
implications of this divergence are 
obvious, and obviously divisive rather 
than uniting. It is one thing to weigh 
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against one another “ wealth” and 
“ social | justice,” and reconcile their 
conflicting claims by rational com. 
promise ; it is another to confront the 
view that apart from “social justice” 
however defined, there is no such thing 
as “wealth” at all. 


In some more specialised fields old 
controversies also continue or take on 
new forms. One—that between neo- 
Malthusians and optimists—has been 
conducted mainly in America and been 
echoed here only in ephemeral debate. 
Another, harder to define, is concerned 
in a variety of contexts with the issue 
of stability, its attainment and the value 
to be set upon it. In the international 
field Mr Thomas Balogh’s “Dollar 
Crisis” states the extreme case for 
stability at all costs against a back- 
ground of assumptions about distribution 
which, though unanalysed and violently 
partisan, have something in common 
with the meticulously objective con- 
clusions of Mr I. M. D. Little and 
well demonstrate their explosive poten- 
tialities ; Mr R. F. Harrod’s similarly 
(though more politely) polemic book 
“Are These Hardships Necessary ?” 
though keyed to the circumstances of 
the crisis year 1947, embodies the con- 
trary thesis of the “dash for freedom.” 


* 


In a sense the whole postwar litera- 
ture of full employment, the Keynesian 
and anti-Keynesian controversy, is con- 
cerned in one of its aspects with this 
debate. It is apparent in such Socialist 
statements as Prof. G. D. H. Cole’s 
“Economics of Socialism,” as wel] a 
in the less partisan essay on “ Overhead 
Costs” by Professor Arthur Lewis, 
where one main issue is the proper 
treatment of resources embodied in 
forms inappropriate to present de- 
mands. It merges here and elsewhere, 
indeed, with the main problem of the 
rationale of planning, and constitutes 2 
major cleavage between points of view 
otherwise well on the way to recon- 
ciliation. Its immediate practical im- 
portance is illustrated by the lack of 
guidance in principle afforded to the 
Monopolies Commission, who are in 
effect asked to judge in vacuo which 
private stabilising devices are, and 
which are not, in the public interést. 
Here is a theme likely to be further 
discussed, possibly in more popular 
terms, in the next few years. 


If there has been, on balance, a certain 
concentration and harmonising — 
opinion on economic questions since 
the thirties, there are signs of break- 
down in the tacit agreement to seck 
for social explanations and remedies 0 
economic terms. Today an increasing 
emphasis can be noted on sociology, 
on the relations within and between 
groups. This is explained partly by the 
shift in class relationships under the 
impact of war and postwar stresses and 
of equalitarianism, and partly by the 


owing urgency of the industrial 
Gurtian telat. problems in conditions 
where simple carrot-and-stick economic 
incentives have been blunted and the 
scale and structure of industry et 
taneously enlarged and complicate 
“The English Middle Classes, by “ir 
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Roy Lewis and Mr Angus Maude, and 
perhaps Mr R. C. Churchill’s “ Dis- 
agreements : A Polemic on Culture” 
may stand as examples of the work in- 
spired by the first type of change ; 
much of the impetus for that concerned 
with the second comes from America. 
One may cite Professor Elton Mayo’s 
“Social Problems of an _ Industrial 
Civilisation,” whose influence can be de- 
tected in Mr Tredgold’s “ Human Rela- 
tions in Modern Industry” and Mr 
Rattray Taylors “Are Workers 
Human ? ”—this last exhibiting a signifi- 
cantly violent reaction against economic 
interpretations and even economic 
criteria. At the same time the typical 
« Condition-of-the-People ” literature of 
the thirties finds its postwar counterpart 
in studies concerned less with standards 
of living than with ways of life ; in such 
inquiries as “ Eighty Thousand Adoles- 
cents”  (Westhill Training College, 
Birmingham), Miss Pearl Jephcott’s 
“Girls Growing Up” and “Rising 
Twenty,” or Professor Zweig’s “ Men 
in the Pits,” a study of the mining 
community and its meres. This 
trend has not gone nearly as far in 
Britain as in America, but it is unmis- 
takable and, if periodical literature is any 
guide, likely to persist and increase. 





The books mentioned in our leading 
article appeared as follows : 


Planning and the Price Mechanism. By 
J. E. Meade. Allen and Unwin. 19438. 
Principles of Economie Planning. By W. A. 
Lewis. Dennis Dobson and Allen and 

Unwin, 949. 

Economic Problem in War and Peace. By 
Lionel Robbins. Maemillan. 1947. 

Central Planning and Control in War and 
Sone. By Sir Oliver Franks. Longmans. 

Ordeal by Planning. By J. Jewkes. 
Macmillan. 1948, 

The Road to Serfdom. By F. A. Hayek. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1944. 

A Contribution to the Theory of the Trade 
Cycle. By J. R. Hicks. Oxford University 
Press. 1950. 

Towards a Dynamic Economics. By R. F. 
Harrod. Macmillan. 1948. 

Banking Policy and the Trade Cycle. By 
D. H. Robertson. Staples Press. (Reprint 
in Economica.) 

Investment, Loeation and Size of Plant. By 
Philip Sargant Florence. Cambridge 
University Press, 1948. 

The Distribution of Consumer Goods. By 
J. B. Jefferys. Cambridge University 
Press, 1950. 

The Shops of Britain. By Hermann Levy. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1948. 

Studies in the Theory of Welfare Economics. 
By M. W. Reder. Oxford University 
Press. 1948. 

Critique of Welfare Economics. By I. M. D. 
Little. “Oxford University Press. 1950. 

Dollar Crisis. By Thomas Balogh. Basil 
Blackwell. 1949, 

dre These Hardships Necessary? By R. F. 
Harrod. Hart-Davis. 1947. . 


Economics of Socialism. By G. D. H. Cole. 
Gollancz. 1950, 


Overhead Costs. is. All 
and Unwin. 1949 ee 6 

The English Middle Classes. By R. Lewis 
and A. Maude. Phoenix House. 1949. 

Disagreements: A Polemic on Culture. By 
on C. Churchill. Secker and Warburg. 

Social Problems of an Industrial Civilisation. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 9. 

Human Relations in. Modern Industry. By 

ine Wort Bee Duckworth. 1949. 

rs Human . 

Faleon Press, 1980. api te Ena 

Righty Thousand Adolescents. Westhill 
Ba as College, a (For 
dward Cadbu Charitable t.) Allen 

Gene. ae 1980. 

‘Ss Growing Up. Rising Twenty. B 
Pearl Jepheott. - Faber ond Faber. - 1948. 


Men in ¢t 
Goliane, was a By. Arnold Zweig. 


The Peasant and the 
Townsman 


Two Frenchmen: Pierre Laval and 
Charles de Gaulle. By David Thomson, 
Cresset Press, 256-pages. 128. 6d. 


At a time when a just estimate of 
France’s motives and possibilities is so 
important Dr Thomson has done well 
to bring together into ome study the 
figures of Laval and de Gaulle, those 
two poles of French philosophy and 
behaviour. Of the two figures portrayed 
by-Dr Thomson, de Gaulle stands out 
more clearly in the imagination than 
Laval, a man so much more devious than 
either the General, his opponent abroad, 
or the Marshal, his master at home. De 
Gaulle’s heroic’ faith in the allied cause 
in 1940 ; his fanatically tenacious grip on 
every French interest during the war; 
his aloofness from the starved and 
dejected French population after it— 
these are well known. Yet few realise 
the magnitude of Charles de Gaulle’s 
personal decision in June, 1940. As Dr. 
Thomson shows, almost overnight de 
Gaulle, the soldier technician fretting 
obediently at the blind incompetence of 
his seniors, became the soldier-politician 
in open revolt not only against the 
military hierarchy but also an executive 
power, which he proclaimed illegal. 

Laval is shown as a shifty combinard 
who nevertheless believed, or at least 
half believed, that in peace and tn war 
he was serving his country. Laval’s 
manoeuvres were neither the dodges of 
a place-hunter nor the intellectually 
defined tactics of an ideologist. They 
were ‘the manoeuvres of a man whose 
only political principle was to place him- 
self at the head of the main popular 
trend of the times and, by an almost 
oriental technique of assiduous lobbying, 
to seek the support of enough of the 
floating or the hostile to win the day. 
This utter renunciation of moral leader- 
ship won Laval all the chief ministerial 
posts of the Third Republic, including 
three premierships. In 1940 Laval, 
believing in a German victory and 
sensing the bankruptcy of the parlia- 
mentary forms, accepted the transference 
of power to Pétain as the one practical 
means of saving the bulk of French 
interests in a peace treaty. As German 
fortunes declined, Laval, never liked by 
Pétain and never liking him, still clung 
to the reins of power even, finally, at 
the cost of serving alongside out and out 
collaborationists such as Henriot and 
Déat. This mistake cost him the remains 
of his reputation and finally his life. 
Laval, a democrat in the literal and worst 
sense of the word, had certainly no taste 
for the Etat Francais and the religiosity 
of Vichy. His aim was to tide over the 
German occupation and then restore the 
Third Republic, a regime to which he 
himself owed everything. 

Laval was the incarnation of French 
peasant realism. He is dead and de 
Gaulle very much alive. It would be 
rash, however, to conclude either that 
France has seen the last of Lavalism. 
De Gaulle, “the man of the French 
towns,” as Dr. Thomson rightly calls 
him, will continue to meet the resistance 
of much of that other France which is 
“the peasants’ republic.” 
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Planning 


in Practice 
ELY DEVONS 


An account of the system of 
planned production developed 
during the war at the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production, in- 
tended as a corrective to purely 
theoretical discussions of eco- 
nomic planning. 155. net 








Measurement 


in Economics 


RICHARD STONE 


The Newmarch Lectures for 
1949. This is the third in the 
series of Monographs issued 
by the Department of Applied 
Economics at Cambridge. 

12s. 6d. net 


Wealth of 


Colonies 


W. K. HANCOCK 


The Marshall Lectures for 
1950, being an enquiry into 
the economic foundations of 
colonial policy. ‘Everything 
that Professor Hancock writes 
has qualities of lucidity and 
sweet reasonableness.’ THE 
ECONOMIST. 7s. 6d, net 


The Spanish 
Labyrinth 


GERALD BRENAN 


‘The most comprehensive 
study in English of the political 
and social problems of modern 
Spain.” TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. Second edition. 

25s. net 


The Co-operative 
Movement in 


Malaya 


LIM TAY BOH 


The third in a series of pamph- 
lets on Malayan Questions 
edited by Professor E. H. G. 
Dobby. ‘A well-written pamph- 
let of some importance in the 
study of the economic develop- 
ment of southern Asia.’ TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

1s. 6d. net 





CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Success Story of 


Private Enterprise 





THE LIPTON 
STORY 


told by ALEC WAUGH 


' The inspiring story of Sir Thomas 


Lipton, son of a small Glasgow grocer, 
who built his grocery chain so rapidly 
that he became a millionaire before he 
was forty. In his later years his five 
yachts named Shamrock, built to challenge 
America year after year, endeared him to 
all sportsmen. 12/6 net 





Do you read 
detective stories for 
relaxation ? 


If so, you will be interested in the following 


Statistical information. 


The World’s Best-Selling 
Mystery Writer is 


ERLE STANLEY 
GARDNER 


* 
For the past three years his sales in the 
English language alone have exceeded 


6,300,000 copies 


In addition, his stories have been trans- 
lated into 13 languages 
* 
TITLES AVAILABLE 8/6 net each 
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«The World’s Debate : 


A. History of the Crusades. Vol. I: The First Crusade and the Foundation 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Steven Runciman. Cambridge University Press, 


377 pages. 25s. 


Writing in her old age, Anna Comnena 
summed up the First Crusade which she 
had witnessed by the side of her father, 
the harassed Eastern Emperor Alexius: 
“Europe was loosed from her founda- 
tions and hurled against Asia.” Six 
hundred years later Gibbon ended his 
account of the Crusades with a lovely 
and penetrating phrase: “a mournful 
and solitary silence prevailed along: the 
coast which had so long resounded with 
the world’s debate.” Both these authors 
realised the crucial importance in history 
of this impact on one another of the 
western world, half barbarian, half 
Roman in ancestry, and the eastern 
world, part Hellenistic, part Byzantine, 
part Arabic, part Persian. To this theme 
later historians have added another: 
how, in the crusading states of Syria and 
Palestine, feudal society can be seen as 
under a magnifying glass, trying to 
reach a solution to the problems of 
feudal organisation and at the same time 
to absorb an alien proletariat. 


In spite of the importance of the topic, 
however, the writing of the history of 
the Crusades has been left largely to 
Continental scholars, especially to the 
French, who have a patriotic interest in 
the matter. Now Mr Runciman has 
brought his detachment and his magnifi- 
cent equipment to the task—an equip- 
ment which includes intimate acquaint- 
ance with the sources in seven ancient 
tongues and the secondary authorities in 
as many modern languages. ~ This 
volume, the first of three, paints the 
Middle Eastern background from the 
christianisation of the Roman Empire ; 
the bulk of the book is a narrative 
events from the Council of Clermont to 
the day when the able, unscrupulous 
Baldwin rode down from Edessa to 
Jerusalem to become the first king of 
the new state. On the way we have a 
vivid account of the early, abortive 
popular movements and their horrible 
end; the anti-Jewish pogroms which 
disfigured the European beginnings of 
the Crusade; the difficulties of the 
Emperor Alexius with the “nobles,” 
Crusade ; then we accompany the latter 
on each stage of their long, difficult fight 
to reach Jerusalem. The account of 
events is masterly: the innumerable 
contradictions and difficulties of the 
sources are resolved in a manner far 
surpassing that of Mr. Runciman’s pre- 
decessors. His sympathies (as might be 
guessed from his earlier works) are 
throughout with the Byzantines and 
especially with that extraordinary man 
Alexius Commenus. Nevertheless, the 
portraits of the western leaders are full, 
convincing and on the whole just. 

This does, however, raise one issue of 
first importance: Mr Runciman’s re- 
luctance to answer the question 
“Why ?” in any terms other than those 
of personal motives. To take one quite 
small example, the reader is left with the 
impression that Godfrey de Bouillon’s 
assumption in 1099 of the title Advocatus 
Sancti Sepulchri was a personal choice, 
with no other cause than Godfrey’s per- 
sonal piety and humility ; and the sub- 


sequent struggle over the control 
Jerusalem is represented as a cla 
between the personalities of Godfrey 
and Daimbert, the papal legate. But 
the title advocatus is an important tech. 
nical term which western feudalism used 
in defining certain relationships between 
secular and ecclesiastical authority, and 
by assuming it Godfrey and the laity 
were staking out a definite claim in the 
new organisation. The subsequent 
struggle with Daimbert resulted from 
this, and was not only a clash of per- 
sonalities: it was a clash of ideas, a con- 
tinuation of the unresolved debate on 
authority, its varying origins, forms and 
scope, which had been going on in 
Western Europe for over half a century. 
Again, in a wider sphere, Mr Runci- 
man’s answers to the questions concern- 
ing the deeper causes of the Crusade are 
somewhat disappointing. He does deal 
with such problems as land-hunger, or 
the idea of a Holy War, but sketchily: 
he leaves the impression that he is not 
so interested in western society, and is 
anxious to hurry his Crusaders off to the 
east he knows and loves. This lack of 
depth inevitably falsifies the narrative 
to some extent. For all that, Mr Runci- 
man’s is certainly the best history of the 
first Crusade and his succeeding volumes 
will be eagerly awaited. 


To Arrest the Course 
of History 


Mirabeau—A Study of a Democratic 
Monarchist. By Oliver J. G. Welch. 
Jonathan Cape. 356 pages. 18s. 


A statesman’s public and private life 
can often be neatly dissociated. Not so 
for Mirabeau. Unfortunately for him, 
as soon as the fascinating thunder of his 
voice died down the revolutionary 
Assembly could not bring itself to trust 
a man with such a reputation for venality 
and debauchery. Yet his disorderly past 
had certainly helped to put Count 
Riquetti de Mirabeau in the ranks of 
the bourgeois Third Estate. A bankrupt, 
an adulterer, and divorcé, disdained by 
the aristocracy, ignored by the Court, 
there was no outlet for his energy ¢xcep! 
to lead to attack on the existing regime. 


His life before the Revolution reads 
like a romantic thriller. The pock- 
marked hero was ugly, but he was So 
irresistible that love affairs figure 1n this 
tale as prominently as prison sentences, 
exiles or debts. Mr Welch, however, 
shows, in this interesting biography, that 
all this time Mirabeau thirsted for poli- 
tical activity. He offered his services (0 
England and Prussia, without success; 
from the French Government he only 
got an unofficial mission to Berlin ; there 
seemed to be no scope for his abilities. 
Then came the Revolution. Acclaimed 
by the Commons of Aix, Mirabeau 
immediately im himself in the 


States General and leapt straight into 
history with his famous nee ; 
“ — "for we shall not quit our piace 
except at the point of the bayonct. 
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In this revolutionary prologue, while 
the conflict mons versus Nobility 
was undecided, Mirabeau, Tribune of 
the People, was even ready to oppose the 
royal will. However, when the Com- 
mons won, and the States General 
became a National Assembly, Mirabeau 
began fearing for the monarchy. When 
others did not even contemplate a 
republic, he dreaded its advent, since for 
him republic spelt anarchy. ; popu- 
lar idol was a staunch monarchist and 
he showed it in September, 1789, by de- 
fending the King’s absolute veto. Soon 
he was to receive money from the Court. 


He hoped for an alliance between the 
King and the Assembly, now dominated 
by the middle classes, with himself as 
prime-minister. Hence he desired a 
governmental system on the English 
model with the ministers chosen from the 
Assembly. But the protagonists were not 
ready for an understanding and neither 
side wanted him as matchmaker. 


Henceforth Mirabeau was fighting a 
losing battle. The Court listened only 
because it was in desperate straits and 
did not obey his tactically brilliant notes. 
Yet even if it had followed them it is 
very doubtful whether the projects would 
have succeeded. To defeat revolutionary 
Paris, Mirabeau advised the King to 
leave the town openly and appeal to the 
provinces (but not to foreigners) even at 
the risk of civil war. The Court dallied. 
Time was playing against Mirabeau. His 
plans became more devious: he now pro- 
posed to halt the revolution by Florentine 
methods of corruption. At the end of 
February, 1791, the Jacobins started an 
open attack on Mirabeau. The battle 
was never concluded. Sapped by ex- 
cesses and worries Mirabeau died in 
April, still in his early forties, but at the 
right moment for his reputation. Barely 
two months after, the flight to Varennes 
marked the final divorce between the 
King and the Revolution. 


Mr Welch contends that Mirabeau’s 
attempt to introduce constitutional 
monarchy on the English model could 
have been successful in France in 1789. 
Yet the conflict between Nobility and 
Commons came much later in France 
and was incomparably more deadly. 
Monarchy had been a part of the feudal 
system and the Court was unwilling to 
adapt itself to a new situation. Louis 
XVI was beheaded, Charles X driven 
away before Louis-Philippe became a 
Bourgeois King. Mr Welch himself thus 
resumes Mirabeau’s advice :— 


“Instead of being trailed ignomi- 
niously behind the revolutionary car, 
Louis should be seen sitting within it, 
benign and stately and as much at ease 
as in the state coach of the old regime.” 


The Court could accept the temporary 
crasure of the feudal coat of arms ; it 
could not resign itself definitely to a new 
coach. Mr Welch has written a very 
interesting and well documented life of 
Mirabeau as a man: To prove his wider 
— Mr Welch would have needed to 


and the new forces could ha~e been 
avoided. This would be a far harder task. 


Facts and Fluctuations 


Business Cycles and National Income. 
By Alvin H. Hansen. W. W. Norton, 
New York. 639 pages. $6.75. 


The appearance of this book is a re- 
minder of the way in which the study 
of business cycles is acquiring, in Ameri- 
can universities, the dignity of a separate 
branch of economics—a status which it 
is hardly likely to attain in Britain, but 
which is natural enough in the American 
setting. What Professor Hansen is here 
offering is a comprehensive text-book for 
use in such courses ; and there is cer- 
tainly no one who is better able to pro- 
duce what is wanted for that purpose. 
But it must be confessed that this par- 
ticular orientation is a little daunting to 
the English reader, since it makes for 
great length, and for the combination in 
the same volume of much elementary 
platitudes with other material of an 
advanced and specialist character. 


The book is divided into four parts. 
Part I contains an excellent summary of 
the facts about the fluctuations in Ameri- 
can business from the end of the Civil 
War to the present day. There is no 
doubt that this summary will be useful to 
English readers, though one may regret, 
from the point of view of the American 
public, that the emphasis is so exclu- 
sively American ; more attention to the 
experience of other countries, and to the 
international aspects of the cycle, would 
have been an improvement, both here 
and in other parts of the book. Part IT 
is a straightforward account of the 
Keynesian theory of income and employ- 
ment, with accelerator added, in the 
manner of Professor Hansen’s earlier 
books. Part IV, on policy, contains 
nothing particularly new. These three 
parts form a sound, but not at this time 
of day particularly exciting, elementary 
text. 


Nearly half of the whole volume is, 
however, occupied by Part III, which 
is a history of cycle theories, or rather 
of the ideas which have gone to make 
the modern theory of the cycle. Nothing 
quite like this has been done before, 
and it deserves attention from many 
people who will not have much to learn 
from the remainder of the book. What 
Professor Hansen has done here is to 
provide the modern theory with its 
pedigree—a much more respectable, and 
much more believable, pedigree than 
that of the “brave army of heretics” 
and mercantilists whom alone Keynes 
was willing to recognise as forerunners. 
Instead of standing out in the splendid 
isolation that Keynes gave him, Malthus 
steps back into the shadow of a clearer 
thinker, Lauderdale, while the influence 
exercised by both upon J. S. Mill is not 
denied. It is, however, admitted that 
this first group of effective demand 
theorists left no successors ; the continu- 
ous development begins much later in 
the century. The real originators are 
Tugan-Baranowsky (1894), with his 
insistence on the part played by invest- 
ment in fixed capital in the causation of 
fluctuations, and Wicksell (1898), wich 
his workable model of an economic 
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The Conditions of 
Economie 


Progress 
COLIN CLARK 


In view of the new information 
On national income and related 
subjects which has become avail- 
able throughout the world since 
the completion of the first 
edition of this book in 1939, the 
text has been completely re- 
written, and this second edition 
is virtually a new book. 50s. 


* 
Money ina 
Maelstrom 
J. W. BEYEN 


The first English edition of an 
important work on the modern 
monetary theory, written by an 
Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. A new 
chapter has been added, which 
includes the story of our gold 
losses, leading up to devaluation 
and its immediate consequences. 
15s, 
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3 F. W. PAISH 

$ “Prescribed reading for students 
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0 exercise in applied economics 

8 the work is outstanding and it 

° is a happy demonstration that 

\ British economists are still in the 
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* 
An Introduction 


to World Polities 
W. G. FRIEDMANN 


An introduction to the complex 
study of the international scene 
which will be of interest both to 
the student and general reader, 
and as a work of reference. The 
author is Professor of Public 
Law in the University of Mel- 
bourne. 10s. 6d. 


* 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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THE ESSENTIAL 
T. E. LAWRENCE 


Selected and introduced by 
DAVID GARNETT 


More than a selection from all 

Lawrence’s writings, this vol- 

ume presents, by ingenious 

compilation, his life as a 

whole in his own words. It 

includes passages from 
the unpublished 


‘THE MINT’ 


Portrait frontispiece 12s. 6d. net 


WARRIOR WITHOUT 
WEAPONS 


MARCEL JUNOD 
The account of ten years ser- 
vice on behalf of all victims of 
war, from Abyssinia to Hiro- 
shima, by the delegate of the 
international committee of the 
Red Cross. 

‘This is a noble book’ — 
SUNDAY TIMES 
Portrait frontispiece 12s. 6d. net 


SCIENCE: 
SENSE et NONSENSE 


J. L. SYNGE 
Professor Synge’s blend of 
levity and seriousness, and his 
adroit use of mental images, 
make his discussion of the 
philosophy of science both 
lucid and entertaining. 

8s. 6d. net 


NEW NOVELS 


P. H. NEWBY 


A SEASON IN ENGLAND 


Mr. Newby’s sixth novel is in 
essence a comedy of misunder- 
standings. 


MARGARET PENN 


THE FOOLISH VIRGIN 
Carries a stage further the 
story of Hilda Winstanley, 
who first appeared in Man- 
chester Fourteen Miles. 


PATRIC SHONE 


THE HOUSE IN THE VALLEY 


A first novel by an Irish writer 
who has to an unusual degree 
the knack of the ‘born story- 
teller’. 

each 10s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 


tystem which. was not inherently stable. 
From these beginnings development was 
really (now that we can look at it with a 
little perspective) remarkably steady. 
Minerva did not spring ready armed 
from the head of Jupiter ; she was, after 
all, born and brought up the natural 
human way. 


Professor Hansen has given us an 
excellent survey of all this literature ; 
but he has not inquired very far into the 
fascinating historical problems raised by 
his story. During the last century the 
character of the cyclical fluctuations 
experienced has undoubtedly undergone 
changes. How far are the changes in 
the theories a reflection of real changes 
in the phenomena which economists have 
been trying to explain ? How far, also, 
are they a reflection of changes in 
economists’ knowledge of the phe- 
nomena? The importance of this last 
must surely be very great indeed. Is it 
surprising that nineteenth century 
economists paid so little attention to 
unemployment when they knew so little 
about the facts of employment per- 
centages ? How much does the multi- 
plier theory owe to the labours of 
national income statisticians—Keynes to 
Bowley and Colin Clark ? 


It All Depends 


Relativity—A Richer Truth. By Philipp 


Frank, Jonathan Cape, 124 pages. 
7s. 6d, 


Science, Sense and Nonsense. By 


J. L. Synge. jonathan Cape. 156 pages. 
8s. 6d. 


In the great days of the BBC Brains 
Trust many listeners were infuriated by 
the famous formula “It all depends 
what you mean by. . . .” This seeming 
inability to give a straight answer to a 
straight question was widely regarded 
as a rank depravity; whereas it was 
possibly the most consistent piece of 
good sense exhibited in these broadcast 
discussions. The habits of detached 
inquiry and qualified statement were, 
and are, widely held responsible for the 
demoralisation of Western civilisation 
and its weakness in the face of aggres- 
sion, through their undermining of faith 
in “absolute values” ; the allegedly ex- 
aggerated role which science has played 
in modern thinking was denounced as 
the cause of this deterioration of morale. 

Professor Frank champions the 
opposite view, that “ absolute values ” are 
a delusion, leading only to contradictions 
and irreconcilable quarrels. At best they 
have to be so qualified and interpreted 
as to lose all absolute quality; and at 
worst they degenerate to slogans or 
battle-cries, divorced from any real 
meaning, in whose name all kinds of evil 
are perpetrated. He holds firmly to the 
doctrine of logical empiricism, based on 
the pragmatism of C. S. Peirce and 
William James, that the whole meaning 
of beliefs and statements is contained in 
their concrete consequences ; a so-called 
“absolute” truth is meaningless except 
in relation to particular sets of circum- 
stances. This is the “relativity” he 
defends, and whose application in philo- 
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a, and politics he very per- 


_ The methods of science are, essen- 
tially, agreement on methods of verifica- 
tion, and then agreement on a body of 
known facts, No arguments about 
absolute principles, nor attempts to 
justify them by reason or revelation 
need deter this start. General principles, 
at first limited in scope, are framed to 
embrace the known facts, and are tested 
by their ability to predict hitherto un- 
verified facts. If they fail to embrace 
newly revealed facts, they need amend- 
ing until they do; and so acquire a 
correspondingly wider validity. It js 
putting the cart before the horse to lay 
down the basic principles before eluci- 
dating the facts, yet this is the common 
rule in ethics and politics. “ Absolute” 
systems must in the end either retire 
behind a screen of ambiguous words; 
or else reinforce their prestige by dis- 
couraging the investigation of facts and 
the detached examination of their basic 
principles. History, both past and 
present, has examples enough to show 
that science is the enemy of totalitarian 
systems. 


Scientific investigation is based on a 
belief in the “rationality of nature.” 
This is, in fact, not a belief about nature, 
but about ourselves—that the patterns 
which are revealed in the phenomena 
of the world will continue to seem 
rational to us. This correlation between 
nature and the human mind is what 
Einstein calls “cosmic religion”; and 
Professor Frank ends his book with a 
discussion of its relation to the orthodox 
religious faiths, and to the scientific 
empiricism he has outlined. Einstein 
himself best sums up the argument: 
“Ethical axioms are found and tested 
not very differently from the axioms of 
science. Truth is what stands the tt 
of experience.” 


The cynicism and slapstick of Pro- 
fessor Synge come as light relief after 
Professor Frank’s earnestness. His aim 
seems to be to show how many pitlalls 
there are in the business of passing ideas 
from one person to another, and how 
rickety the whole structure of modern 
scientific knowledge is, regarded on 2 
logical basis. To which the reader can 
cheerfully reply, with the author's bless- 
ing, “ Who cares?” He begins with 2 
good smack at words, which are derided 
as mere links for the construction of 
meaningless vicious circles. Maihe- 
matics, in its present highly purified 
state, is conceded to make fairly good 
sense. But mathematics and reality ar 
in no way connected; and Professor 
Synge is shocked at the callous indiffer- 
ence to the rules exhibited by mathe- 
matical physics in its attempt to explain 
reality. 

Some entertaining interludes of 
Shavian buffoonery are provided; 1? 
particular, the browbeating of Euclid by 
the street urchin of Alexandria, 1s - 
lightful. Unfortunately, they do not 2 
seem to fit successfully into the argu 
ment, and the author rather ruefully 
predicts some puzzlement in the reader. 
Again, “ Who cares?” The sense and 
the nonsense can be portioned out 1 
suit each individual reader; the 
has plenty of both. 
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The Little King 


The Man of Independence. By Jonathan 
Daniels. Gollancz. 384 pages. 18s. 


This is a lively and affectionate bio- 
graphy of the President of the United 
States. It tells the latest American 
success story: how a penniless, be- 
spectacled little fellow from Missouri, 
who at sixteen could not decide whether 
to be a pianist or a soldier, made his way 
up to the White House. The author 
is himself a militant Democrat from a 
militantly Democratic southern family, 
and his book was written with Mr 
Truman’s help and approval. 


The greater part of the book is about 
Mr Truman’s relationship with the 
allegedly corrupt Democratic “machine” 
—the administration which governed 
Kansas City and its surroundings when 
Tom Prendergast was boss. Mr Daniels 
makes no effort to conceal the fact that 
the “machine” brought Mr Truman 
into politics. He argues, however, that 
the Prendergast leaders depended ulti- 
mately on a popular vote and that Mr 
Truman, an ex-farmer, a veteran of 
World War I and an active member of 
a Masonic lodge, was always more help 
to them than they were to him. He 
shows how Mr Truman applied his 
principle that “ honest administration is 
good politics,” and how he served eleven 
years in a corrupt local government and 
worked forty months as chairman of the 
widely publicised Senate Committee on 
wartime expenditure, emerging with an 
immaculate record which even his worst 
enemies have never dared to challenge. 
When he arrived in Washington in 1933 
Mr Truman is believed to have been 
the poorest senator in Congress. Mr 
Daniels takes 1936, the year of Tom 
Prendergast’s arrest, as the dividing line 
in Mr Truman’s career: until then his 
association with the “ machine” was an 
asset, afterwards it became a liability. 

Only a small section of the book treats 
of Mr Truman as President. The author 
gives a warmly sympathetic account of 
the origins and principles of the 
domestic “Fair Deal,” but says little 
about what happened to it. On inter- 
national affairs he admits that President 
Truman knew nothing whatever when 
he was suddenly called to succeed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1945. He describes 
how the new President worked on the 
assumption that foreigners must be 
fundamentally rather like the people 
back in his home county, and he quotes 
Mr Truman’s view after the Potsdam 
Conference that Joe Stalin was more like 
Tom Prendergast than any man he had 
ever known. He also recalls the Presi- 
dent’s famous comparison between 
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NATIONS 


NEW UNITED NATIONS’ BOOKS: 


Yearbook of the 

United Nations 1948-49 

The third volume in 
a distinguished series, the 
Yearbook presents a full and 
authoritative record of the 
work and accomplishments 
of the United Nations from ~ 
September, 1948, to Decem- 
ber, 1949. A full section is 
devoted to the achievements 
of the specialised Agencies 
during this period. bo5 

Palestine, Indonesia, . « 
Kashmir, Berlin, Human ; 
Rights, and Technical As- 
sistance to Under-Developed 
Areas are among the im- 
portant U.N. activities cov- 
ered by the current Year- 
book 


The Yearbook reprints key 
documents and resolutions 
and contains a full index. 

A reference volume of 
permanent value to public 
officials, scholars, librarians, 
diplomats, editors, teachers, 
Students, etc. 

1,171 pp. Cloth Bound. 
£4.10.0. (1/6d. postage.) 


Everyman's United Nations 


A new and revised edition 

of a popular reference guide 

. to the structure, functions 
and work of the United 
Nations and its related 
agencies. 

In the economic, social 
and legal as well as political 
fields, the U.N. has made 
headline news. Everyman’s 
United Nations summarises 
the achievements in each of 
these fields from 1946 to 
1950 and in addition contains 
important chapters on the 
origin, structure and ad- 

.. ministrative machinery of 
= the various United Nations 
bodies. 


Everyman’s United Na- 

tions has been designed as 

| a compact and conveniently 

| arranged source book of 

essential information about 

the United Nations and the 
Specialised Agencies. 


313 pp. Paper Bound. 9s, 
(4d. postage.) 


United Nations’ Publications may be obtained from:— 
H.M. Stationery Office (P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1) 
or through any bookseller. 


The Sunday Times 
TRAVEL AND 
HOLIDAY GUIDES 
1951 


THE 


BRITISH ISLES EDITION 


Holiday suggestions of every kind 
qreryamare in England, Scotiand, 
Wales, Ireland and the Channel 
Islands. Where to stay—details of 
more than 3,000 Hotels. Compre- 
hensive —— to ee Sap ee 

in with many nt 4 b ‘ 
re: es. Full cloth bound, with 

numerous maps and drawings. 





THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
EDITION 


complete and up-to-the-minute 
ratte ar travel and holidays on the 
Continent. Resort hotels, res- 
taurants, motoring information, 
maps, road signs, useful language 
phrases, food and drink. very 
section newly composed. 600 pages. 
Full cloth bound, freely illustrated. 

Many useful maps. 


10/- EACH VOLUME 


FROM NEWSAGENTS AND 
BOOKSELLERS 
In case of difficulty copies may be obtained direct 
post—10/6 each volume, post he gy en 
Pubisber, London, W.C.1. : 
a 


FIRST CHOICE FOR 
FESTIVAL YEAR 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


a * FOR BOOKS» 


Stock of over 
three million 
volumes 
New, secondhand 


and rare Books on 


lik 


every subject 


We BUY Books, too 


Visit Foy les NEW Record Dept. 
H.M.V.,Columbia,Parlophone, Decea 
Long-playing and all other makes. 
119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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Spring Publications 


World 
Within World 


STEPHEN SPENDER’S 
autobiography, outstanding among 
the literary memoirs of Our day, 


will appear on April 9. 
Frontispiece I5s. net 


My Six Convicts 
DONALD P. WILSON, 

a psycholog 'st’s description of how 
he spent three years livi gaol 
studying the prisoners” 
and learning their secrets. I 
is one of the strangest ever 
out of prison. 

Book Society Recommend I5s. net 


The Art of 


Graham Greene 
KENNETH ALLOTT and 
MIRIAM FARRIS 


The first full-length critical study of 
Mr. Greene’s work. 
Frontispiece 15s. net 






Story 
come 


Recent Successes 


! The Riddle of 


MacArthur 


JOHN GUNTHER = 12s. 6d. net 


The Villa Diana 


ALAN MOOREHEAD with 
OSBERT LANCASTER’S 
illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


The Novel in France 
MARTIN TURNELL 18s. net 


The Case of | 
Comrade Tulayev 


VICTOR SERGE 12s, 6d. net 


A Hero of Today 


VASCO PRATOLINI 9s. 6d. net 


The Wall 


JOHN HERSEY I5s. net 


Nightmare in 
Manhattan 


THOMAS WALSH 8s. 6d. net 


Still Best-selling 


The God that Failed 


KOESTLER cic. 12s. 6d. net 

I Leap Over the Wall 

MONICA BALDWIN  I5s. net 
HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 
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‘Books by the Million 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 


There are about three hundred pub- 
lishers in America. They are mostly in 
New York and Boston, but the growing 
number of university presses is tending 
to scatter the industry. Big houses 
are the exception, and the trade is 
full of able men who prefer to work 
with their own small list of authors 
and who manage to do it without falling 
too far into debt to printers and paper 
companies. The most drastic change 
this year is in that the old and famous 
house of Macmillan has cut loose from 
its British connections and become an 
American public company. 


Given the industry’s aversion to statis- 
tical inquiry, the Department of Com- 
merce figures on editions published 
annually, and money spent for them by 
the consumer, provide the best rough 
measure of the dimensions of American 
publishing. In 1949 the country spent 
$636 million for books and maps, a 
slump from 1946 when the figure was 
$739 million, but a rise from 1942 
when it was only $317 million. For 
this money, the publishers issued a 
total of 10,892 editions including new 
books and reprints. In 1950 the 
figure was 11,022, crossing the 11,000 
mark for the first time ‘since 1940. 
(This figure compares with the British 
figure of 17,034 editions for a population 
only a third as large, but it can be argued 
that the American market for periodicals 
is far larger than the British, and that 
popular readership moves in that 
channel.) 


Within those figures of total sale no 
official details are available. An informed 
guess by Mr J. K. Lasser, accountant to 
the trade, is that textbooks make up 
the single biggest fraction, with about 
$179 million spent for them in 1949, 
mostly by states which distribute them 
free in elementary and secondary schools 
($65 million of it was spent by students 
themselves for college textbooks). The 
next big fraction, $160 million, went for 
the general run of trade books, and $100 
million was spent for paper covered 
volumes and “ juveniles ” selling at under 
a dollar. The other great categories— 
book club sales, religious books, technical 
and scientific books, the output of sub- 
scription houses and university presses 
—account for the rest. 


x 


The spectacular forces in the industry 
are the book clubs (an advertising 
euphemism for a highly efficient distri- 
buting system) and the cheap mass-pro- 

uced volumes bound in brilliant paper. 
Both of them represent a revolt against 
the musty air, bad manners and slow 
service of the traditional bookshop. Both 
aim to move more books into the hands 
of more people faster. Both claim 
cultural ideals and influence. Both 
arouse envy or dismay in the traditional 
publisher. 

Actually, the difference between them 
is far greater than these similarities 
would indicate. The book clubs came 
first and secured a public in the millions 
by making the buying of books an almost 
painless process. ce “book of the 


month,” chosen by a jury of impeccable 
qualifications from among the offerings 
of all publishers, comes to a member 
automatically unless stopped in advance. 
with the purchase price slightly less than 
he would pay his regular bookseller 
Moreover, membership in such a “ club” 
has been loudly proclaimed to indicate 
socia] status, and this, in a fluid society. 
attracted members who could afterwards 
be held by the convenience of the plan. 
The influence of book clubs on publish- 
ing in general is much debated. Since 
1947, when the largest of them sold 
$18 million worth of books, their 
influence has seemed to wane. How- 
ever, the clubs still do a thriving 
business. 


The paper-bound reprints, old as 
Tauchnitz in Europe or dime novels in 
America, entered their new and very 
different phase about 1937, when Penguin 
Books came from England and Pocket 
Books were launched. In 10949 the 
market absorbed 184 million copies, and 
the sale in 72 8 said to have reached 
200 million. ey sell for 25, 35, or 50 
cents a copy, the price depending on 
bulk. They too have, in some instances, 
pretensions to cultural value, but these 
are ideals in their publishers’ breasts, and 
not primary elements in their popularity. 
The success of the business depends on 
the economies of mass manufacture, and 
of a mass distribution scheme very 
different from that of the book clubs. 
They are distributed by the same firms 
and the same methods that distribute 
weekly and monthly magazines across 
the land. 


* 


This operation bears little resemblance 
to English cheap edition business. Com- 
petition for desirable items is keen, and 
the profit to the original publisher as well 
as to the reprinter may be large. The 
successful reprinters have now reached 
the point where they can “plant” a 
desirable manuscript with a house of 
first issue, paying part of the cost of first 
publication in order to assure themselves 
the reprint rights after a reasonable 
interval. 


The stand-bys are mysteries and 
Westerns, but the trade is experimenting 
with an increasing number of “good 
books. Bantam Books, Pocket Books and 
the successor to Penguins, the New 
American Library, all report considerable 
success. of “The Naked and 
Dead” passed half a million, Homers 
“ Odyssey ” and a well known treatise on 
anthropology sold 300,000 or more. Bul 
Mr Walter Lippmann’s “Public 
Opinion” only sold 50,000—and any 
volume selling less than 100,000 1s @ 
failure in this trade. Twelve titles by 
famous American novelists piled up 4 
joint sale of 32 million. The revolution 
represented by such figures is too new 10 
have been adequately analysed for causes 
and effects. Meanwhile, however, it 
shakes the peace of the individualiss i 

blishing at the same time as 1t Laisiié 
the ar, of pessimists that radio 


and television have robbed the public of 
the power to read, 








ble 
ngs 


well 
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Catholicism in America 


freedom and Catholic Power. By 
Paul Blanshard, Secker and Warburg, 


318 pages. 1638, 


There are some books which are more 
important for the treatment they are 
jccorded than for what they contain. 
It is no depreciation of Mr Blanshard’s 
hook to put it in this class. Portions of 
it published as articles in the American 
weekly, The Nation, provoked the ban- 
ning of that magazine from the libraries 
of New York high schools and the sub- 
sequent verbal duel between Mrs 
Roosevelt and Cardinal Spellman. The 
hook itself, despite its large sales, was 
passed over in a curious silence by most 
American journals. The furore is indi- 
cative of the hair-trigger sensitiveness of 
che American hierarchy ; the silence testi- 
fies to the reluctance of even a pre- 
dominantly Protestant Amefica to air 
the social and political implications of 
Catholicism. 

Yet there is as little in Mr Blanshard’s 
book to surprise as there is to offend, The 
moderation of his language is matched 
by the essential familiarity of his facts. 
Very few of his pages should startle 
anyone acquainted with the principal 
tenets of the Catholic faith. Any ele- 
ment of shock or urgency which his 
argument has acquired comes from the 
accumulation of factual evidence and 
from his demonstration of the process 
by which American Catholicism is 
moving from the position of a minority 

sect to that of an aggressive pressure 
group. In the course of that transition 
the latent social and political implica- 
tions of Catholicism are coming to the 
surface—and that is all. The behaviour 
which Mr Blanshard outlines in the 
fields of education, medicine, sex, the 
arts, learning and international relations 
follows naturally from the two assump- 
tions of having a monopoly of truth and 
denying the right of private judgment. 

“The growth of Catholic power in 
America,” he says, “is part of the Irish 
success story.” He might have gone 
further and said it was one aspect of the 
American success story itself from its 
humble beginnings in an obligatorily 
tolerant Maryland to its triumph in an 
aggressively intolerant Massachusetts, 
irom being a socially despised sect of a 
‘ew thousand immigrants to becoming 
4 national church with 26 million mem- 
bers, exercising a veto power over a 
‘arge area of public affairs. And of this 
growth the most sensational period has 
been crowded into the last half century, 
which has seen the American Roman 
Catholic Church pass from being a mere 
missionary outpost of Rome into being 
by far the ‘wealthiest and all but the 
most powerful national component of 
world Roman Catholicism. 

Mr Bianshard sees the spearhead of 
the Catholic attack in the assault on the 
public school system. Historically he is 
certainly right. Take away the public 
school system and the melting pot 
becomes a powder barrel: But it is 
indicative of a certain naiveté in his 
Philosophy that he does not realise that 
the logic of ‘the public school system— 
‘hat all should be obliged to attend—is 
as totalitarian. as the logic of: the 
Parochial school and that its  totali- 


tarianism is not modified a whit by the 
“democratic” principle that the 
parents may sack the school masters. 

The same holds true for a good deal 
of what he has to say about Catholic 
teaching and practice in respect of 
marriage and birth control. Once the 
right of the Church to lay down rules 
for its own members in these fields is 
admitted—and it can hardly be denied 
—then its consequences for private 
individuals, however extraordinary they 
may appear to an outsider, must also 
be accepted as permissible. For this 
reason it would have been better had 
Mr Blanshard confined himself to the 
way in which the Church has extended 
its policy in these fields to encroach 
on the public areas of the law and the 
press. It is where he comes to deal 
with the effects of Catholicism as an 
instrument of censorship and boycott 
that he is most impressive and dis- 
turbing. Although the Church at 
present concentrates upon the instru- 
ments merely of mass persuasion like 
the cinema and the radio, the tech- 
niques and the pressure here depicted 
are capable of equal application to 
other levels of expression and com- 
munication. 


The Mysterious Sign 


English Inn Signs. By Jacob Larwood 
and John Camden Hotten. With a 
Chapter on the Modern Inn Sign by 
Gerald Miller, Chatto and Windus, 
336 pages. 428. 


Larwood and Hotten’s “History of 
Signboards” first appeared in 1866. 
There were successive editions down to 
1907. Now Messrs Chatto and Windus 
(who descend from Hotten’s publishing 
firm) have produced in this very hand- 
some volume a completely revised and 
modernised version of the standard work. 

It is difficult to believe that there can 
be anything more to be said about inn 
signs. And yet the impression left upon 
the reader’s mind ds likely to be how 
little is really known about the origins 
of many of the most familiar signs. For 
example, it is easy to say that the White 
Hart was the badge of Richard II. But 
why was that weak king, whose reign 
was short and turbulent, commemorated 
by so many more taverns than any other 
monarch ? Why was the Marquis of 
Granby so often preferred above other 
sporting peers ? Even some of the more 
abstruse explanations, of which every- 
one knows a few (for example, that the 
Goat and Compasses is really “God 
Encompasseth Us”) seem improbable 
when examined. The Cat and Fiddle 
has been interpreted as le chat fidéle 
or Caton le fidéle (he was Governor 
of Calais) or even Catherine la fidéle 
(of Aragon). But the explanations end 
with “ probably merely from the nursery 
rhyme.” Probably, indeed—but there 
are others for which no probable expla- 
nation suggests itself. The Shoulder of 
Mutton and Cucumbers at Yapton in 
Sussex is attributed simply to “an epi- 
curean publican” and his “ gastronomic 
combination.” Larwood and Hotten 
know all there was to be known about 
inn signs; but they were clearly not 
authorities on gastronomy. 


Back in print 
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Operation 
Heartbreak 
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Elephant Bill 
18/- 
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Gamesmanship 


AND 


Lifemanship 
6/- each 


—and in a few days 
a further reprint 
will be available 


of: 


A Generation 
on Trial 


THE TRIALS OF 
ALGER HISS 


“No man could handle this 
fascinating and important 
story with greater balance 
and discrimination than Mr. 
Alistair Cooke. He was present 
throughout both trials. He 
is one of the most gifted of 
living descriptive writers. ...I 
pongreniats him on his most 
intelligent and moving book.” 
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Paul Blanshard 


FREEDOM AND 
CATHOLIC POWER 


Analyses the working of one of the 
most important hostile pressure 
groups in the modern secular 
democracy. 

lés. 


Anthony Martienssen 


CRIME AND 
THE POLICE 


A second printing has now been 
ordered of this widely praised 
work. 

10s. 6d. 


Lionel Trilling 
THE LIBERAL 
IMAGINATION 


Essays on the relation between 
literature and society. 


Mar. 22. 15s. 


Robert Payne 


MAO TSE-TUNG 
May 18s. 


Secker & Warburg 





INDUSTRY 


HARGREAVES PARKINSON 


Late editor of ‘The Financial 
Times,’ and author of “Ordinary 
Shares.’ 


“* The picture presented is ex- 


tremely interesting and the 
results are significant.”’ 
NEWS CHRONICLE 


“Will long stand as a text- 
book of exceptional value.’’ 
STOCK EXCHANGE GAZETTE 


“* He set out to dispel a popular 
misconception that British in- 
dustry is owned by a handful 
of Zaharoffs — and brilliantly 
has he succeeded.”’ 

FINANCIAL TIMES 


“* Admirably done . . . this valu- 
able investigation.” 
TRUTH 


24 Charts. 25/- net. 
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The Smile of the Absent Cat 


Essay in Physics. By Viscount Samuel. Blackwell, 154 pages. 7s. 6d. 


‘ Exactly a hundred years ago Lotze 
started his protest against scientific dog- 
matism. His training in the exact 
sciences made him their critic when he 
sought to reconcile his aesthetic judg- 
ments with the demand to limit man’s 
knowledge to what he can measure, 
With Kant as his prophet, Lotze 
countered both the intellectual arrogance 
of Hegel and the materialism of science. 
Today Lord Samuel repeats to modern 
science the challenging thoughts which 
have remained unattended for a century. 
He has provided the challenge for which 
the twentieth century has subcon- 
sciously been waiting. How can 
mathematics claim to be more than a 
mental treatment of symbolic measure- 
ments of what science calls “the 
observables ” ? How impossible it is to 
conclude with science that “ unobserv- 
ables ” have no significance for human 
understanding. “It is to the realm 
beyond the range of scientific observation 
that we may now be well-advised to 
devote our special attention.” 


Newton said “hypotheses non fingo,” 
yet himself went on to advance theories 
which postulated an “ ether” throughout 
space. From this, Lord Samuel traces 
the scientific need for an “ether” and 
points out that the space-time con- 
tinuum of Relativity is really an alterna- 
tive name for an ether. 


The fact is that the old fixed notion 
of ether collapsed because it had 
materialistic connotations whereas the new 
belief in the need for an ether does not 
require any such materialistic implica- 
tions.” There is, for example, the need 
to explain, first, the nature of electro- 
magnetic radiation and the medium for 
its transmission, second, the nature of 
gravitation and its propagation and, 
third, the nature of motion and momen- 
tum. 


Such problems necessitate a new notion 
of an ether which will reconcile the basic 
problems of modern physics ; these hinge 
on the notion that electrons have both a 
corpuscular aspect and an undulatory 
aspect. That is to say that energy 
changes or transmissions are manifested 
either as waves or as particles. The two 
concepts appear contradictory but “ yet 
physics has to stumble along and work 
with them both.” 


Lord Samuel breaks through with a 
new proposition which he clearly offers 
only as a tentative approach. For him 
there must be an “ether” which may 
well be a continuum of energy—and 
energy can change from a state of 
quiescence to a state of activity or vice 
versa. “Quiescent energy is conceived 
as a continuum, and as the sole physical 
constituent of the universe. All material 
events are to be accounted as cases of 
the activation of quiescent energy.” 
There is postulated a “two-state ether” 
which is basically in the quiescent state 
but, is subject to activation manifested 
either as waves propagated spherically or 


as particles in linear projection. “ Matte 
is clotted ether.” , 


The system has to be accepted as an 
existing fact. It is impracticable 1 
pursue the infinite regress and explain 
how this two-state ether came into 
existence ; we can but observe its activa. 
tion as the vehicle of the processes of the 
physical universe. This is in line with 
Lotze’s conception of the physical uni- 
verse as a whole which moves through 
its processes with variations correspond- 
ing to the theme of its “melody”. 
within this setting, Reality holds jis 
mental and physical counterparts jin 
reciprocal interaction. 


For Lord Samuel, the conception 
remains of an all-embracing universe 
which we picture as “an ocean of energy 
in a state generally of quiescence, but 
with waves of radiation constantly 
flickering in it ; and numberless particles 
forming and either enduring or d‘<soly- 
ing.” His treatment of space and time 
is in line with Kantian phenomenalism 
but now the emphasis is not on space 
and time as individual aspects, but on 
the space-time continuum itself as a 
mental interpretation of the two-state 
ether. He concedes the basic fact of 
causation but yet asserts, with Louwze, 
that freedom of will can be maintained 
in control of it. 


There has been a growing revolt over 
the last fifty years against the failure of 
science to explain the basic notions it 
so readily employs. And yet the wheel 
must go full circle again ; Lord Samuel’s 
essay into physics is brave but can only 
claim serious consideration if it survives 
critical examination by the mathemati- 
cians. They are the custodians of the 
mental “drawing board” where the 
pioneering speculations of the philo- 
sopher-physicist must be validated. 


Whatever the outcome, it cannot 
destroy the fundamental value of Lord 
Samuel’s philosophic onslaught on the 
bastions of scientific credulity which 
masks ignorance by the use of terms 
having no real significance. It is, indeed, 
an encouraging sign that a note could 
be enclosed in this book written by 
Einstein and commenting on the impres- 
sion attributed to Lord Samuel “ that 
contemporary physics are based on 
concepts somewhat analogous to the 
smile of the absent cat.” 


Art and Allegory 


Chaucer the Maker. By John Speirs. 
Faber, 222 pages. 128. 6d. 


This book was written with the pur- 
pose of revaluating the work of Chaucer 
for the modern reader. The author holds 
that a taste attuned to the complexiues 
of Shakespearean metaphor may be oo 
concerted = the very immediacy 2 
simplicity of Chaucer’s similes. He be- 
lieves that the art and vision of his poetry 
cannot be understood without an appre: 
ciation of the expanded metaphor 
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it 
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Shakespeare and the expanded simile of 
mediaeval allegory—for even those poems 
which present the human comedy as 
directly observed, as Troilus and 
Criseyde, still have their origin in alle- 
gory and personification which “provided 
Chaucer’s observation with an_ initial 
cuiding method and his judgment with 
an initial scale of values.” 

Mr Speirs warns his readers against 
mistaking the deliberate discipline of a 
profound and civilised sympathy for a 
“ primitive unsophisticated naiveté, how- 
ever charming” and_ distinguishes 
between early Elizabethan rhetoric, 
which was an embellishment, and 
mediaeval rhetoric, which was a parti- 
cular conception of the art of literary 
expression carefully formulated by the 
schools, which Chaucer either used as 
a basic form or parodied at will. He also 
stresses the advance made on the French 
und Italian originals, which were 
enriched with a distinctive English sensi- 
bility by Chaucer, who was both the fine 
flower of his own age and the pioneer 
of the new realism which was the foun- 
dation of our modern drama, novels and 
poetry. He stands at the parting of the 
ways, taking leave with the “ Boke of 
the Duchesse ” and the “ Parlement of 
Foules,” and looking forward with 
“Troilus and Criseyde ” and the “ Can- 
terbury Tales.” All this is stimulating 
and provocative—although the approach 
is less revolutionary than one is led to 
expect—and the many and appropriate 
quotations are given in their originals, 
so that one may rely on common sense 
and a feeling for rhythm without being 
fobbed off with distressing translations. 


It is a pity that confidence in the 
reader’s discernment was not further ex- 
tended. It is of the essence of enjoy- 
ment of Chaucer wholeheartedly to enter 
his world of courtly gesture and counter- 
ing yeoman robustness, and to follow him 
without preoccupation through tapestried 
gatdens of dalliance, into cloudlands of 
fantasy and back to the highroad of 
reality, so that we become of the company 
of the “ yonge fresshe folkes.” But just 
as we achieve this enchanting meta- 
morphosis we are nudged back by an 
intrusive comment. When we are 
savouring the hidden wink in:— 


“O Crist,” thoughte I, “that art in 
blisse, 

Fro fantom and illusioun 

Me save !” and with devocioun 

Myn yén to the heven I caste. 


we are brought up short by a sotto voce 
goss that “Chaucer’s rational intelli- 
gence and his religious feeling are in no 
Way antagonistic.” And it is madden- 
ing to be jerked from contemplation of 
Emily, singing like an angel as she 
gathers flowers at sunrise, by the obser- 
vation that “ the freshness and natural- 
hess of the clear visualisation of the 
young girl springs from the comparison 
with the flowers.” Surely Chaucer 


enthusiasts may be credited with some 
Sumption ? 


Such persevering commentary would 
~ oe even in a text-book, Chaucer 
€ for a lei gossiping society 

of considerable erudition and sophistica- 
tion, and his conversation pieces were 


for reading aloud, 


The Nature of States 
An Introduction to Politics. By R. H, 


Soltau. Longmans, 328 pages. 16s, 


_ The first excellence of this book lies 
in the fact that it fulfils the promise of 
its title. It poses the principal problems 
which occupy the minds of political 
scientists and which beset practitioners 
and observers of the art of government ; 
it €xamines the varying answers which 
have been given to these questions in 
different times and different places, in 
theory and in practice. The book’s 
second excellence lies in the skill and 
clarity with which these problems and 
answers are presented. It is an easy 
book to read. This is not to say that 
Professor Soltau has represented as 
simple things which are far from simple. 
He has, however, succeeded in making 
readily intelligible things which are 
clearly shown to be always serious, often 
complex, but not essentially abstruse. 


The first third of the book is exposi- 
tory. Professor Soltau’s first question 
is: what is politics ? Thence he turns 
to the size, shape and climate of states, 
to the quantity and quality of their 
population and to distinctions between 
the state and soci¢ty ; he sketches the 
history of the state from its earliest dis- 
cernible origins ; he treats of law, justice 
and sovereignty ; and he explains how a 
state actually functions. Therewith he 
concludes his “survey of the essential 
characteristics of any political organisa- 
tion or state, irrespective of its particular 
form,” and turns to the differences 
between states. These differences are, 
in his view, ultimately only aspects of 
a single question: 

“how much of the common life shall 
be organised and directed by or through 
the state . . . how much of a man’s life 
and activities shall be legally controlled 
and guided, how much shall legally be 
left to his own initiative ? ” 

This leads to a discussion of Freedom 
and Rights as a prelude to the core of 
the book, which consists of six chapters 
on the Free Democratic State. The first 
of these deals with the bases of demo- 
cracy. It is followed by a well propor- 
tioned account in three chapters on 
democracy at work—the expression of 
the will of the people (elections and 
representation), the organisation of the 
will of the people (political parties), and 
the implementation of the will of the 
people (organs of government). The 
theoretical and ideal picture inevitably 
drawn in these chapters is supplemented 
by a discussion of the principal problems 
and duties of the Free Democratic State. 
Among these problems are the slowness 
and dullness of democratic processes, the 
increasing size of the modern state, 
problems of leadership and of pressure 
groups, the possibilities of abuse of 
power. The duties fall imto three cate- 
gories: essential duties such as the 
maintenance of order, inessential but 
practically universal duties such as public 
education, and controversial duties such 
as the extension of the state from the 
domain of control into that’ of action. 
Professor Soltau concludes that demo- 
cratic practices are difficult to learn but 
can be learnt; for him democracy is at 
present only in an experimental stage. 


_A famous ‘family’ 
_ For the industrialist and banker, 
| student and writer, the HARRAP 
| STANDARD FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY is 
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| 
| 
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| 
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A BIRD’S - EYE 
VIEW OF 


WORLD HISTORY 


RENE SEDILLOT. — Translated 
by Gerard Hopkins. Merely as 


experiment in compression—the 





world from pre-history to the 


present day—this work is a 
| remarkable achievement. Yet an 
| atmosphere of leisure pervades its 


crowded canvas. Illus, 12/6 net 
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BRITAIN AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Sir READER BULLARD 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.LE. 

‘* & history, but the bulk of it deals with 
modern problems that are retailed with 
the accuracy of a shrewd eye-witness as 
well as with a decorous wit.”’ 

THE ECONOMIST 
Two endpaper maps 


THE ARABS 
IN HISTORY 


Professor BERNARD LEWIS 
“‘ Stimulating conjectures . . . 
pictures of men and habits.”’ 
JHE ECONOMIST 
** A mine of facts about one of the most 


vivid 


ns peoples on earth.”’ TRUTH 
ix maps 
MODERN 
COLONIZATION 


R. J. HARRISON CHURCH 
B.SC. (ECON.), PH.D. 


Breaks new ground in British geographical 
literature since it aims at outlining the 
geographical factors in colonization, 
particularly that of the tropics. 

Twelve maps 


THE SPIRIT 
AND PURPOSE OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


Professor S. W. WOOLDRIDGE 
D.SC., AND 
Professor W. G. EAST 
Defines and discusses the historical 
development of Geography, its physical 
basis, its methods, and its many appli- 
cations and problems. 


Ten maps 
THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES 


Professor W. L. BURN, ™.aA. 


‘*An admirable sketch . . . He has 
contrived to include a remarkable amount 
of detail.”’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
Endpaper map 


CANADA 


Professer G. S. GRAHAM, .A., PH.D. 


** Gives a sense of perspective and pro- 
portion provided by no other writer.”’ 
THE ECONOMIST 
** Penetrating, authoritative and witty in 
a way which lifts this bock well above 
the level of ordinary popular history.’’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Five maps 


We shall publish soon : 


THE BRITISH 
BANKING 
MECHANISM 


W. MANNING DACEY 


7s. 6d. each. 


HUTCHINSON’S 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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The Great Globe Itself 


The Origin of the Earth. By W. M. Smart. Cambridge University Press, 239 pages. 


The only doubt about this book is 
whether the title adequately conveys to 
the reader the scope and variety of the 
subjects which it covers. A discussion 
of the “ whence, when and how ” of the 
origin of the earth is indeed the recur- 
ring theme, but it is impossible to con- 
sider the origin of the earth without 
considering also the origin of the solar 
system and the other planets with their 
satellites. This discussion must in turn 
involve some consideration of the other 
stellar systems, or at least of such 
features as the “ time-keeping ” Cepheid 
variables and the theory of the expand- 
ing universe. And in the other direction 
it is not possible to study the origin of 
the sun and its planets without embark- 
ing on an investigation of the nature of 
matter. As a result Professor Smart is 
led insensibly to cover almost the whole 
ground of astronomical and_ physical 
science, as well as some part of geology, 
and he does so in a masterly and most 
attractive manner. The volume invites 
comparisons with the brilliant works of 
Jeans and Eddington in the thirties, but 
every generation needs its Jeans and 
Eddingtons, and Professor Smart covers 
not only the same fields as they did but 
includes many researches and hypotheses 
which have been put forward since their 
time. 


His provisional answer to his first 
question, “ Whence came the earth and 
the other planets ?” is that they must 
have come into existence as the product 
of some single cosmic process. The 
piecemeal growth of the solar system by 
fortuitous capture from the world of 
space cannot be seriously entertained in 
the light of the uniformities of orbital 
and rotational motions. It is not unlikely 
that the origin of the planets is to be 
sought in the sun, though it is possible 
that the planets may have been torn out 
of, or by, some star now roaming in the 
depths of space during a passage near 
to the sun, The answer to the second 
question, “When?” can be almost as 
definite as Archbishop Ussher’s, though 
with far more reason: the earth and the 
rest of the solar system came into being 
about 3,000 million years ago. Geology 
demands an age of at least 2,000 million 
years for the age of the earth. Professor 
Smart treats with great respect Kelvin’s 
famous arguments showing that, on all 
the physical facts known in his day, the 
earth could not be more than 100 million 
years old. It is radioactivity that has 
reconciled the arguments of the two 
sciences, and there is a nice account of 
a lecture given by Rutherford on the 
subject and attended by the aged Kelvin. 


The answer to the last question, 
“How?” cannot be anything like as 
definite in the present state of know- 
ledge. In 1796, Laplace put forward his 
theory that the sun threw off rings, like 
those of Saturn, which coalesced into 
the present planets, but there are now 
insuperable objections to this theory. 
Other theories examined are that a pass- 
ing star formed great tides in the sun, 
allied to which is the Chamberlin- 
Moulton theory that the planets were 


128s, 6d, 


drawn out from solar protuberance; . 
Jeffreys’ suggestion that the planets wer. 
ejected in a grazing Collision ; Ross 
Gunn’s notion of an encounter with ; 
rapidly rotating sun already at the point 
of instability ; von Weiszicker’s recent 
hypothesis of the passage of the sun into 
a comparatively dense interstellar cloud 
of gas and dust particles; Alfven’s 
explanation of how matter would 
accumulate in the sun’s equatorial plane 
if the sun is assumed to be immersed jn 
a cloud of ionized atoms; and Mr. 
Hoyle’s hypothesis that the planetary 
system is a by-product of the explosion 
of a super-nova, Professor Smart shows 
himself to be in the true succession of 
Jeans and Eddington when he affirms 
the saying of Francis Bacon (whom he 
strangely calls Lord Bacon), “I had 
rather beleave all the Fables in the 
Legend and the Talmud and the Alcoran 
than that this Universall Frame is 
without a Minde.” 


The Charm of Birds 


Birds and Men. By E. M., Nicholson. 
Collins, 256 pages. 218, 


“Birds and Men” is the first book in 
the New Naturalist series to deal exclu- 
sively. with British bird life. It is con- 
cerned with the effect of man’s work on 
the birds of these islands and considers 
how “in shaping the landscape of 
Britain we also shape the bird life.” 
The effects are amply illustrated in the 
life-histories of more than thirty birds 
whose habitats are coincident with the 
main centres of human activity—towns, 
buildings, farms and gardens. The 
changes that result from the march of 
towns and industry are far-reaching but 
they. are by no means always harmful. 


In the short run there has often been 
some impoverishment in the number 
of species, but it would be rash to con- 
clude that built-up areas with enough 
mature gardens cannot compare favout- 
ably in character and variety of bird life 
with many of the habitats from which 
the land was taken over. 


Mr Nicholson is not prepared to accept 


the axioms of gossip.. He considers the 


crimes of the crop-stealers and the 
clainis of the gardener’s friend and comes 
to the conclusion that 


it would be wise to assume until much 
more contrary evidence can be brougit 
forward that wild birds do us very litte 
harm and also very little good. 


While that reservation may be justified 
economically, the study of birds in our 
towns and countryside has given sae, 

silent iness to man ’ 
aan 3 oat Mr Nicholson's 
between the weekday life 
of a distinguished civil servant and 4 
spare time ornithologist. 


. ae * d books. There 
Bothose, with, coloured plats. {0 
identification ; those which summed our 
total knowledge of 


the various species 
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tor reference purposes ; and those which 
were the result of personal observation 
of particular bird types. The last cate- 
gory were to be read right through and 
were “a most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge.” As an instance of this 
type of work he mentioned some articles 
which fad recently been published by 
Mr E. M. Nicholson. 

Since then Mr Nicholson has studied 
the behaviour of many birds in many 
lands. He has seen the Arctic tern in 
Greenland and the blackbird in the 
Azores ; he has watched yellow wagtails 
at Bablockhythe and listened to the cry 
ef young wrynecks at Potsdam ; he has 
counted great blackbacks on the Thames 
and seen the bird life of the Camargue. 
His latest book is the fruit of many 
years’ close study in the field and is a 
most valuable contribution to British 
ornithological writing. It is full of per- 
sonal observation and is very readable, 
but it has also the value of a work of 
reference even theugh. the author dis- 
dains any attempt to make it so. 


Science and the Farmer 


ihe New Farming. By D. H. Robinson. 
Faber. 234 pages. 16s, 


The last war accelerated the technical 
changes in British farming to the pace of 
revolution. Since 1938, the number of 
actors on British farms has increased 
seven-fold; the increase in the variety 
and efficiency of the machine is perhaps 
even more striking than the rise in their 
numbers. Wartime needs and _ the 
stimulus of an assured market and 
guaranteed prices for most of the produce 
have made the farmer much more ready 
to listen to the scientist and to try out 
new methods, The great reduction in 
the volume of imported feedingstuffs and 
the consequent. necessity for livestock to 
be fed from the grass and crops of our 
own farms have left a mark on the pat- 
tern of farm production and on the atti- 
tude of farmers to their job, to methods 
of increasing crop yields, to impreving 
qualities of livesteck; and sometimes to 
reducing costs. of production. 


The story of the scientist’s work told 
by Dr Robinson is an impressive one, 
and there can be no doubt about his wide 
knowledge of the subjects he has dealt 
with in this book. This book is a new 
edition, greatly rewritten and enlarged, 
of ene published in 1938 in which he 
first brought the influence of science on 
farming to the-attention of the public. 
But one wonders whether every chapter 
Will really interest those who are not 
ilready equipped with a fair knowledge 
of farming techniques ; the “ intelligent 
layman,” whose interest in the scientific 
side of farming the author hopes to 
sumulate, may find himself sometimes 

ving to try to absorb more scientific 
formulae and technical terms than he 
likes or needs to know. In this respect 
the book is rather uneven. The author 
does not quite seem to have made up his 
mind about just who he is writing for, 
the specialist or the -general reader. 
Nevertheless, this is a valuable survey 
for those who know something of farm- 
ing, and the for additional 


reading which each chapter will 
be welcomed by the student. 


From Love and Ignorance 
The Life of Mahatma Ghandi. By 


Louis Fischer, Jonathan Cape. 593 pages. 
26s. 


Mr Fischer has written a book of many 
faults. His style runs the gamut from 
melodramatic to flat. The first few 
chapters are, inevitably, a rehash of 
Gandhi’s own autobiography and suffer 
severely by the comparison. Above all, 
Mr Fischer seems to have no under- 
standing of the motives, the consciences 
and the achievements of anybody except 
Gandhi. In the Congress itself he 
hardly mentions the part played by 
Patel’s organisation or Nehru’s oratory. 
He dismisses Muslim separatism as the 
result of the Muslira middle class’s fear 
of Hindu competition. He grants the 
British only their railways. His hero 
is belittled in consequence because he 
is never allowed opponents worthy of 
his -mettie. Politics is a struggle of 
ideals; however ugly the ideals may 
sometimes be. Mr Fischer’s weakness 
is that he endows no one except his 
hero with any positive viewpoint at all, 
so that his Gandhi is always functioning 
in a moral vacuum. 


Mr Fischer, indeed, gives throughout 
the impression that he speaks of India 
always as an outsider. He has never felt 
the emotions which move her people 
and the Englishmen who have had the 
privilege to serve her, so, naturally, he 
can convey neither. 


Yet it is still a very fascinating book. 
He knew the Mahatma, though not well, 
and he has for him the understanding 
which comes from sympathy. It was 
Gandhi’s misfortune that most people 
knew him only at the end of his life, 
when he was already India’s greatest 
leader, and therefore half deified him or 
saw in him every vice from hypocrisy 
to lust. Neither view, as Mr Fischer 
shows, had any foundation. Gandhi 
never had any mystic experience, his 
“inner voice” was only his own con- 
science. He never made any claim to 
be more than a man following his beliefs 
to their conclusion, differing in method 
rather than intention from Mr Gladstone. 


Gandhi’s mind developed by experi- 
ence rather than by logic. He took 
from life what his thought needed, 
but he could not have explained how. 
The Bhagavad Gita was his favourite 
scripture, so he used the Gita, Hin- 
duism’s greatest defence of the duty to 
use force in a good cause, to support 
his own non-violence. He was not a 
clever man. He had none of Jinnah’s 
academic brilliance. He was a man of 
action, a Karma Yogi. He saw his duty 
and did it. For him the duty was always 
clear and simple, the action immediate. 
He never counted cost. At seventy-seven 
he walked from village to village in 
remote Noakhali to bring back love 
between Hindu and Muslim. For the 
same reason as in his South African 
youth, he had started, overnight, a co- 
operative farm; because it seemed to 
him right. In the remorseless refusal to 
take into account any other consideration 
lay his strength and his hold ; and it is 
because he brings this out so clearly that 
Mr Fischer deserves to be read. 


Spring Books 


RESTORATION 


by Maurice Petherick 

The reign of Charles II was singularly 
prolific in rogues. Mr. Petherick 
presents six brilliant studies of 
characteristic knaves — Colonel 
Blood, William  Bedloe, ~ Ralph 
Montague, , Thomas Dangerfield, 
Edward Fitzharris and Barbara 
Villiers (Lady Castlemaine). 

16th March Hlustrated 30s. net 





THE 


HELL BOMB 
by William L. Laurence 


The Daily Telegraph’s American 
correspondent ‘has called this ‘‘ the 
most authoritative book yet pub- 
lished on the Hydrogen Bomb’’. 
Life gave it a four-page review ; the 
Observer reviewed it before its 
publication and The Sunday Chronicle 
has just serialized it, 


Mid April 9s. 6d, net 


RED SKY 


AT NIGHT 
by Ronald Matthews 


Ronald Matthews was Daily Herald 
correspondent in Moscow from 1942 
to 1944. His gripping and en- 
couraging story can be read as fiction 
or as prophecy—the story of how an 
unshaken faith in Christianity, creep- 
ing like a tide through the Russian 
people, disrupts from within the 
tyranny of the Kremlin. 


Now ready - 9% 6d. net 


SALUTATION 


TO FIVE 
by Shane Leslie 


In this book of reminiscences, Sir 
Shane Leslie gives his assessment of _ 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, Dr Edmond Warre, 
General Sir William Butler, Leo 
Tolstoy and Sir Mark Sykes~—with all 
of whom he has had close personal 
or family connections. 


~ 20th April ros. 6d, net 


Write for our latest Booklist 
HOLLIS & CARTER 
25 Ashley Place, S.W.1 
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Important 
Spring Books 


EMIL 


KORNER 


The 
Law of Freedom 
as Remedy 
for 
War and Poverty 


The most vital and chal- 
lenging affirmation of 
‘liberal’ economic prin- 
ciples since ‘The Wealth of 
Nations’ 

2 vols : 























21s. each 





* 


HENRI 


FRANKFORT 


The 
Birth of Civiliz- 
ation in the Near 
East 
The history of the growth 
from primitive to civilized 
conditions in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia 
Illustrated 





16s. net 





* 


HAROLD 


BAYLEY 


The 
Lost Language of 
Symbolism 


A reprint, with 1400 illus- 
trations, of this un- 
paralleled and now un- 
obtainable work 


2 vols: 21s. each 


* 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
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Analysis and Observation 


The Role of Measurement in Economics. By Richard Stone. Cambri: 


Press, 85 pages. 12s. 6d, 


This is the third in the series of mono- 
graphs published under the auspices of 
the Department of Applied Economics, 
Cambridge, and in a sense it might be 
said to set out the basic philosophy or 
strategy which underlies the work of that 
Institution, as conceived by its Director. 
Put very briefly, the central objective is 
to try to bring together the work of 
analytical economists with that of 
observers and recorders of what goes on 
in the real world. Mr Stone firmly, and 
rightly, rejects the idea that one group 
can proceed without the other. Whilst 
stressing the need to combine the collec- 
tion of accurate and economically mean- 
ingful information with the propounding 
of good theories, Mr Stone is under no 
delusions about the difficulty of either 
task. The process of linking the two 
together might perhaps be said to present 
the most formidable difficulties of all, 
for the well-known reason that the social 
scientist cannot conduct controlled 
experiments. 


A considerable part of the book con- 
sists of a discussion of the underlying 
logical problems involved in bringing 
facts and theory together, and of the 
difficulties of actually working with 
economic information which comes to 
the investigator largely in the form of 
time series. This is a very large subject 
to handle in so small a space, and to 
understand parts of it properly 
familiarity with mathematical ways of 
thinking is necessary. Mr Stone strikes 
a rather uneasy compromise between 
trying to make the outline of the argu- 
ment clear to the less mathematical 
readers and trying to treat the points 
rigorously enough to convince sceptical 
experts. His main device for squaring 
this circle is to include many references 
to other books and articles where par- 
ticular aspects are dealt with at greater 
length ; this is particularly useful because 
the literature on the subject is mostly 
a recent and is scattered over the 


With these references and certain 
technical sections of the book provided 
for the expert, the less mathematical 
reader may well feel that more conces- 
sions to his needs should have been made 
elsewhere. The difficulty is the usual 
one: the arguments may not require any 
“advanced” mathematics, but the 
reader who is not accustomed to thinking 
mathematically needs a lot of help, and 
above all the analysis must not move so 
fast that he misses the significance of 
key points. Mr Stone is not as helpful 
as he might be in these respects. Vital 
assumptions about several points are 
often made in one continuous sentence 
in the text, instead of being set indi- 
vidually on separate lines ; the arguments 
are put in ways which make them 
admirably clear and succinct for the 
mathematician, but which others may 
have to translate into another language, 
and then ponder at length, before the 
logic appears. The analysis of section 
IX, for example, is perfectly simple, and 
could provide the general reader with 


Ige Universit, 


an excellent illustration for Mr Stone 
general discussion ; but he is likely to be 
frightened off by the  unfamilia; 
“operator” notation, and (as a smaller 
example) he would understand the | ic 
of equation 19 more easily if he did not 
have to work out for himself that the 
coefficient of the second term was bound 
to be negative. 


These criticisms should not, however. 
be allowed to obscure the merits of the 
book. It will undoubtedly be of value to 
people who are already interested jn 
econometrics, and should impress on 
them the need for due modesty about 
their achievements, whilst remindinc 
them of their need to collaborate both 
with theorists and with collectors of 
primary data. The “ general ” economis; 
should make the necessary effort to read 
it, even if parts are skipped, because it 
shows him what econometrists are trying 
to do, and by what methods. His conclu- 
sion may well be similar to that of Lord 
Keynes, quoted at the beginning, which 
may be inelegantly summed up as “I: 
still seems to me Kke an attempt to 
achieve the impossible by means o{ 
statistical black magic; but Mr Stone 
seems to be honest about his results, so 
good luck to him.” 


A Banker’s Feast 


Money in a Maelstrom. By J. W, Beyen. 
Macmillan, 212 pages. 155. 


Keynes was once heard to remark about 
central bankers in general and British 
central bankers in particular, “When 
they begin a sentence with ‘I think’ 
don’t pay any attention ; but when they 
say ‘I feel’ then keep your ears open.” 
This remark might apply to this book 
by Dr J. W. Beyen on the subject of 
international financial co-operation dur- 
ing the last three decades. It has nothing 
fresh to add to knowledge on economic 
theory but it is full of illuminating 
anecdotes and comments in which the 
inherited wisdom and the “feel” of the 
good banker are enshrined. Dr. Beyen 
is well placed to tell this tale. Apart 
from his experience in commercial bank- 
ing in the Netherlands and as a high 
executive of the Unilever combine he 
spent some years in the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements and is now 40 
executive director of the International 
Monetary Fund and the Internationa 
Bank. 


Of international institutions as 4 
whole he deplores the fact that they 
never get a chance of starting small ane 
growing gradually. 

They are conceived as full grown 
giants and have to fight their attacks oi 
measles and whooping cough in the 
merciless light of full publicity. The 
statesmen who create them think of them 
in terms of foundations not realising 
that they shoyld think in terms of roots 
which have to be grown by the plant 
itself. 


Of the orgy of international lending i? 
the 1 Dr Beyen says “ The Unite 
Sear bon just entered the field of 
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foreign lending with al] the vigour of a 
newcomer and some United States banks 
ran their foreign departments as if they 
were sales departments selling a new 
article.” On the German. standstill 
agreement he gives the following apt 
parable: “ The creditor says to his 
debtor ‘Let us pretend that you are a 
good debtor so that I can go on pre- 
iending that I am worthy of credit 
myself’.” There is a good story dating 
from that barren World Economic Con- 
ference of 1933, of a French resolution 
advocating the subsidisation of propa- 
ganda for the consumption of wine. The 
British delegate protested saying that 
His Majesty’s Government could never 
concur in subsidising consumption of 
“intoxicants,” provoking the French 
retort: “Intoxicants | Mais, monsieur, 
cest du soleil en bouteille.” 

There is a telling attack on bilatera- 
lism and on one of its earliest children, 
the Clearing Agreements, which, says 
Dr Beyen, tend to petrify the monetary 
and economic relations between the 
two signatories. 

Clearing Agreements produce a special 
psychology in those who run them. They 
generate at the same time a balance of 
payments phobia and a sense of power 
over the economic development of the 
country. And nothing is more dangerous 
than a combination of fear and power. 

These few comments picked at random 
in Dr Beyen’s book indicate what a 
feast will be found in it by the dis- 
criminating reader. 


A Living Portrait 
Robert Blatchford: Portrait of an 


Englishman. 3y Laurence Thompson. 
Gollancz, 242 pages. 16s, 


It is a mark of the great writers of 
fiction that they create characters who 
become types, so that, afterwards, one 
describes someone as a “Henry James 
character,” or a “Dickens character.” 
Robert Blatchford is, unmistakably, a 
Dickens character. “The little dark 
Nonconformist person from Northwich ” 
who “could bite,” who adored William 
Morris as his master, and who, over the 
world famous pen name of Nunquam, 
became one of the most potent journalists 
of his day, the man who wrote, in simple, 
nervous English, one of the great propa- 
ganda books of our time, came straight 
out of the world of Dickens, both in 
background and in character and career. 


He was, as are so many of the most 
English of the English, a mongrel, his 
mother being an Italian, He was brought 
up in the coulisses of provincial theatres 
and lodgings, He served for seven years 
in the regular army, was an excellent, if 
“careless,” sergeant, and there learned 
that faith in his fellow men out of which 
his Socialism sprang. He taught himself 
to write through reading ; he copied out 
passages from Webster’s Dictionary in 
shorthand, correcting it against a short- 
hand dictionary. This gave him a 
vocabulary, later most rigorously pruned, 
smce he spent hours reading chapters 
from the Bible, which he then re-wrote 

memory, aoting in particular 
where he had used a weak word instead 
of a strong one. His first writings took 
the form of short stories based on his 
army experiences, undertaken simply in 


order to make a little more money than 
the thirty shillings a week he was earning 
as time-keeper, for the benefit of his 
wife and small daughter. Writing 
brought him into contact with a young 
journalist named Alexander Thompson, 
of the Sunday Chronicle, who got him 
on to the paper at the superb salary of 
£4 a week, and became a life-long friend. 
By the time he left the Chronicle to 
found The Clarion, he was earning the 
unprecedented sum of £1,000 a year; 
he left in obedience to an entirely dis- 
interested conviction—the idealism the 
English like to hide from themselves. An 
unsleeping fury against the horrors per- 
petrated by the industrial system, and 
a deep belief in the underlying goodness 
of his fellow men, brought him into the 
infant Labour movement; personality 
made him a leader in it. 


In The Clarion, Blatchford did more 
than establish a paper; he created a 
fellowship. There are still in the British 
Labour movement many who learned 
their Socialism as Clarion scouts, and 
grew up with his Merrie England as 
their Bible ; many who still share Blatch- 
ford’s passionate early belief in man and 
his disbelief in the God of the Churches. 
They like to talk of the days when the 
infant party was torn by controversies 
and rich in the clash of diverse per- 
sonalities—Blatchford himself, H. M. 
Hyndman, John Burns, Tom Mann, 
Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, Keir 
Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald, Philip 
Snowden. Controversy was, indeed, the 
mark of fellowship. The day came when 
Blatchford himself was slung out as a 
heretic, when his individualism pre- 
vailed over his Socialism, when it was 
possible for Northcliffe to say of him 
“He’s more like a stubborn old Tory 
squire than a live journalist.” 


Robert Blatchford, a “character” if 
ever there was one, deserved to have a 
real biography, and he has now got it. 
Laurence Thompson, the son _ of 
“Dangle ” of The Clarion, Blatchford’s 
oldest and closest friend, has drawn the 
likeness of a man, and has given us not 
th: facts only but the feel of a remark- 
able and distinct individual. Here is 
Blatchford the fighter, the writer, the 
reader, the human being, and an 
immensely, continuously, interesting 
human being. The tender happiness of 
his home life, the warm quality of his 
personal friendships, the wide range of 
his intellectual interests are here set 
down, without malice and without pre- 
judice. The result is a portrait which 
lives and will have a lasting interest: 
it will be a book to keep. 





Owing to limitations of space in this 
week’s issue of The Economist, 
reviews of the following Spring 
Books will appear next week. 


Warrior without Weapons. By Marcel 
Junod. Jonathan Cape. 

Winter in London. By Ivor Brown. Collins. 

London, the City. By Claud Golding. 
Robert Hale. 

The Lipton Story. By Alec Waugh. Cassell 

The Conditions of Economic Progress. By 
Colin Clark. Macmillan, 

Victorian Years 1841-189. By Elsie Halevy. 


Benn, 
H. G. Wells. By Vincent Brome. Longmans. 
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Tax-Free 


pROENIS 


BOOKCASES 





Above : Glass-fronted Bookcase in Solid 
Agba (Nigerian Cedar), Mahogany, or 
Oak, from £8 14s 9d (no tax). Width 2’ 11}’, 
height 3’ 1}°, depth 9°. Shelves 9”, 9”, 11”. 
Natural or medium finish Carriage free in 
Great Britain. 
Phoenix bookcases are fine furniture. 
Material, make, finish, design are of 
the best. Yet with their freedom from 
purchase tax they cost hardly more 
than pre-war. The famous UNIX 
unit bookcases are also available 
again. 
Write, call or "phone TEM 0525 for details 
THE PHOENIX GALLERY 
Dept. S, 38 res Street. London. 


Cheaper Books 


for 
Lively Minds 


READERS UNION was the first, is the 
most intelligent, book club. For 4/6 a 
month its members get fine editions of 
current novels, exploration, biography, 
open-air, history, art, science : books often 
published at four or five times the RU 
price! It is the lively-minded book club 
and a great investment for the reader. 

Readers of The Economist will be 
especially interested in RU’s books of 
memoirs and travel, which represent the 
cream of current books in this category at 
bargain prices. 

Send in the coupon below (id. stamp if 
unsealed) or post a card asking for the 
RU prospectus. 
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READERS UNION 


38 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Please send full details of membership. 


Name ...... 
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Where can your goods go? 


The world is wide—but economic conditions, currency 
restrictions and the like exercise a limiting effect ... It is 
part of the service of the Westminster Bank to provide the 
accurate and up-to-date information on trade conditions 
which must form the background to any discussions of 
new markets and new business ventures. This facility is 
included in the wider service which the Bank offers to 
all importers and exporters and which is described in a 
booklet called The Foreign Business Service of the Westminster 
Bank. Your nearest branch will be glad to give you a copy. 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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Total resources over £300,000,000 
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A complete, modern banking group with 
connections all over the world and with 
a specialised knowledge of conditions 
affecting trade and finance both at home 
and abroad from an experience gained 
during two centuries of banking. It is a 
banking group, moreover, giving indi- 
vidual attention to the particular require- 
ments of its customers. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Feunded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 
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At the end of each letter you have 
dictated with Recordon you can be abso- 
lutely certain that its meaning will be 
communicated with faithful exactitude 
when played back and transcribed. This 
Magnetic Dictating Unit has the old 
method beaten pointless. You can take 
it home or use it in your car. Corrections 
can be made easily, unwanted sentences 
vanish at the stroke of the magnetic 
eraser and the recording goes out crisp 
and clear for effortless transcription. 
Microphones and re- 


ceivers extra at 
s s cording to the types 


RECORDON 
MAGNETIC DICTATING UNIT 


Manufacturers and Sole Distributors 
THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD., HYTHE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Tel. HYTHE 3265. 
London Showrooms : Morris House, Jermyn St., W.!. Tel.: WHi. 6422. 
Sales & Service Centres ; Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Budget and the Gap 


HE Budget is now little more than three weeks distant, 

and public apprehension about it does not diminish 
as the day approaches. Although much is already known 
about its principal new component—the defence pro- 
gramme—the patterns that will determine its shape are 
more than usually elusive. The biggest difficulty among 
many is to fit the Budget into its proper place in the 
framework of the nation’s whole economy. To do this 
is the very essence of the Chancellor’s task, for the 
chief function of the: Budget this year will be to ensure 
that the diversion of productive resources to defence takes 
place with the minimum of inflationary stress. Guesses 
about Government revenues and expenditures are in 
themselves almost meaningless, because the extent of 
the surplus that the Chancellor ought to provide depends 
upon the size of the inflationary gap that is opening out 
—the gap between the capital outlays that the nation is 
likely to make, and the total flow of savings ikcly to 
be generated without the aid of any undue degree of 
inflation. Unless Mr Gaitskell decides that a bigger int'a- 
tion is, in fact, the least of several evils that confront 
him, his duty is to make the “‘ public” savings, through 
the Budget surplus, big enough to fill this gap. The 
first broad problem. in budget-making is, therefore, to 
guess the size of the gap. The second is to decide what 
combination of many different possibilities will provide 
the best means of filling it. This article is devoted 
entirely to the first’ question. 


_ The pattern of the budgetary accounts themselves 
is still obscure. Its clearest portion is the expected 
expenditure. The bill for defence in 1951-52 is 
tentatively estimated at £1,443 million, including {11 
million for civil defence and £143 million for stock- 
piling ; this compares with original estimates for 1950-51 
of {801 million and revised estimates of £844 million. 
The official estimates for civil and revenue depart- 
ments, totalling £2,420 million, contain £236 million of 
traceable double-reckoning of defence items, so that 
the true estimate for civil expenditure is £2,184 million, 
compared with original 1950-51 estimates of {2,117 
million, and revised estimates of £2,141 million. 
The biggest element in this increased civil spending 
is an extra £37 million for civil expenditure of the 
Ministry of Supply, which doubtless arises indirectly 
from defence needs ; but a further {£25 million is 
absorbed by national health, insurance, assistance and 
education. In addition to these “ supply ” expenditures, 
there are the Consolidated Fund Services—chiefly 
national debt servicing—the 


that for 195¢ 1, the sgrand total of estimated above-line 
incuding dhe defence suppementarie 1 pro- 
vide for the recent increase.in the programme). will be 
about £4,165 million—an increase of {710 million on 


original estimates for 1950-51, and a bigger increase still 
on the probable actual spending in that year. 

What revenues can the Chancellor expect, from 
existing sources and tax-rates, towards meeting this 
hugely increased bill ? The first guide to this is the 
experience of the current year. Sir Stafford Cripps 
budgeted for an above-line surplus of £443 million, after 
provision for sinking fund. That target will be far 
exceeded ; unless some unexpectedly large charges are 
brought into the accounts in the closing weeks, the excess 
may be several hundred million. Most of this gain, 
however, will be due to a shortfall of expenditure below 
original estimates—partly, it seems, because of modest 
economies but chiefly because Government stocks of 
food and raw materials have been run down. Infla- 
tionary influences, and especially the effects of rising 
import prices upon the yield of customs, have kept the 
revenue buoyant ; but even the most optimistic guess 
would not put the gain on estimate beyond £100 million. 
It is more likely to be £80 million, which would mean 
a total yield for the year of £3,980 million. 


Fortunately, the buoyancy will be much more pro- 
nounced in the coming year, and this will be true both 
of the taxes that are assessed in arrear and those paid 
currently. The former will benefit from last year’s 
increment of productivity and from the post-devaluation 
gains in exports, especially invisibles. The -currently- 
paid taxes will be swollen by the big addition to the 
wage-bill resulting from the increases granted in 
recent months, by the effects of rising prices on the yield 
of ad valorem indirect taxation, and by consumers’ fore- 
stalling purchases of taxable goods. The principal gains 
will be in income tax, profits tax and customs and excise. 
The buoyancy element in income tax this year appears 
to have been nearly {£50 million (twice the Budget esti- 
mate), and this is after making good the loss caused by 
the first impact of the increased initial allowances 
for depreciation ; this loss, officially estimated at £40 
million, has been shared between income tax and profits 
tax. With this in mind, it seems reasonable to guess the 
1951-52 gain in income tax at not less than £150 million 
(minus the further loss to be expected from the initial 
allowances, the increased total cost of which will this 
year be £35 million). The yield from profits tax will 
not in 1951-52 reflect more than a part of the sharp 
increases in profits now ing apparent in company 
reports for years ended after the third quarter of 1950 ; 
but the accounts made up in the preceding twelve months 
showed appreciable increases. Profits tax has been stable 
in 1950-51 at about £260 million ; it may rise by £30-50 

ion gross in 1951-52. Customs and excise seem likely 
this year to beat the target by at least £50 million ; they 
may yield a similar increment in the coming year. 
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Surtax and the minor taxes may perhaps yield the few 
million needed to offset the further shrinkage in the 
now almost exhausted excess profits tax, but there will 
be more serious losses elsewhere. The £35 million loss 
from the full effect of the revised initial allowances has 
already been mentioned ; another £2,500,000 will be 
lost net from last year’s tax changes. The yield from 
surplus war stores, now presumably nearing their end, 
has been more than halved this year, at under 
{£40 million ; the prospective loss here may be £30 
million or more. The return from trading services is 
more difficult to guess. Their large contribution of 
£81 million this year was specifically stated to be due 
to the receipt of £374 million of special credits ; these 
will not recur, but there may be other windfalls from 
post-devaluation profits. 


Altogether, the major tax sources may yield some 
£250 million more, before allowing for the effects of 
earlier tax changes ; but these changes, and losses else- 
where, may absorb between £50-{£100 million. On this 
basis, the total prospective revenue, at present tax rates, 
could well be more £4,100 million but 
would not be likely to exceed £4,200 million—unless 
swollen by a much sharper dose of inflation. Since the 
above-line expenditure, as already shown, will be about 
*. £4,165 million, this means that the above-line surplus 
will have virtually disappeared. From this it follows that 
the Chancellor will face a large overall deficit. 
Below-line expenditure this year seems likely to be 

low estimate at rather more than {400 million net. 
Unless war damage payments run down very sharply “ 

s 


unless there are more substantial postponement 
housing outlays than the Chancellor has implied, the 
1951-2 net expenditure is not likely to be less than 
£350 million or so. That would indicate an overall 
deficit of between £300 and £400 million. 


x 


Last year the Chancellor budgeted for an approximate 
overall balance, and it is widely supposed that this must 
be the minimum target for disinflationary budgeting. 
This, however, misconceives the basic principle. The 
significant quantity is not the overall result, but the 
true surplus on current account; this more nearly 
resembles, but is not identical with, the outcome of the 
above-line account. Any capital expenditures in the 
whole account can be omitted from the ing of 
budgetary expenditure, either because they represent 
moneys that are saved by the recipients (such 
as EPT refunds) or because they are reckoned separately 
as part of the nation’s whole investment outlay that has 
to be financed from total savings. Nearly all the below- 
line expenditure is of this kind, and so, indeed, is part 
of the above-line expenditure—notably, in 1951-52, the 
£143 million for stockpiling. If the above estimates for 
19§1-§2 could be reconstructed on this basis (which is 
the one adopted in the National Income White Papers 
and the Economic Survey), they would probably imply 
a true “current” surplus of at least £150 to £200 million. 
This would compare with an original estimate of 
£400 million for the calendar year 1950, a figure that 
was substantially exceeded in fact. 


This prospective “true” surplus now needs to be 
fitted into the savings-i account for the whole 
national economy. This is a precarious exercise and only 
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the broadest guesses can be attempted here. Allowing 
for a number of cross-factors (including the running- 
down of stocks in 1950, the increase in prices that has 
already occurred, the further effects of the rise in import 
costs, and the “ dislocation” delays to be expected this 
year), the estimate for investment outlay in 1951, may 
not differ much from the sum originally estimated for 
1950 (£2,435 million). This ignores the stockpiling pro. 
gramme, on the ground that the Chancellor is prepared 
to finance it by drawing on gold reserves. In addition 
however, some £50-£100 million may have to be pro- 
vided for special defence investment in private industry, 
If, apart from stock-piling, the surplus on the externaj 
balance of payments ({200-£250 million in 1950) is 
extinguished by the deterioration in the terms of 

the investment account will not this year be burdened 
by any net investment abroad. 


_ On the savings side, there will be the steep decline 
in the true Exchequer surplus, but against this there will 
be gains in company savings. The full effects of the 
steepening rise in profits that began a few months ago 
will buttress the savings account ; the gain might be 
not less than £150 to £200 million gross. If personal 
savings are put at £400 million—or appreciably less 
than the Chanceller impliedly forecast for 1950—these 
various and tenuous assumptions would point to a sub- 
stantial shortfall of prospective total savings below 
prospective investment. On the most optimistic reckon- 
ing, the gap might be less than £100 million, but it 
seems more likely to be between £150 and {£200 million. 

These final guesses, it will be seen, are themselves the 
resultant of many other guesses. Indeed, this whole 
analysis is better regarded rather as a demonstration of 
how the Budget ing ought to be approached than as 
a serious estimation of the significant quantities. Among 
many ufcertainties, one in particular deserves to be 
noted—the extent of the saving produced by the decline 
in the export surplus. Ordinarily, the relief that this 
affords would occur through the release, for use at home, 
of goods that would otherwise have been exported. But 
this year roughly the same physical volume of goods will 
have to be exported merely to keep the account in 
balance ; the 1950 surplus will be depleted by the higher 
prices to be paid for an unchanged volume of imports. 
The domestic “ saving” caused by this depletion will 
occur because the domestic purchasers of imported goods, 
having paid the higher prices, will have less to spend on 
other things. A large part of the burden of defence in 
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ich explains € prospec- 
tive inflationary gap that remains to be closed by 
budgetary action is so much smaller than many people 
have supposed. The “ smallness” of these figures does 
i imistic view of the weight of the whole 
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Tools for the Job 


years, 

making an abrupt demand for more machine tools 
than British makers can supply unaided. The present 
demand—which is for nearly three times the current 
annual value of output, to be delivered within two years 
—bears some resemblance to the task imposed upon the 
industry in the late ‘thirties. In 1936, defence orders 
for machine tools which would have necessitated a con- 
siderable increase in annual output could not readily be 
fulfilled. Output was, in fact, built up in the ensuing 
years by expanding the machine tool industry and by 
sub-contracting until it was able to turn out nearly 
96,000 tools, valued at £33.5 million, in 1942. But very 
large quantities of American tools were still needed to 
complete the equipment of Britain’s armament indus- 
tries ; up to the middle of 1941, machine tools were very 
short and certain specialised tools remained scarce for 
some time afterwards. 


Expenditure upon machine tools for the defence pro- 
gramme of £4,700 million was originally put by Mr 
Gaitskell at “ £50 million for re-tooling and £65 million 
for new capacity ” in the first two years of the three-year 
programme. It now appears that the final expenditure 
may turn out to be somewhat lower. Mr Strauss has 
revealed that the number of tools required is about 
27,000. An average of perhaps £3,500 a tool would be 
extremely high for British-made tools ; this emphasises 
the considerable dependence that the Government is 
placing upon machine tools from overseas ; Mr Strauss 
announced this week that orders worth £40 million had 
been placed abroad (presumably including advance pay- 
ments of {5,500,000 in respect of some 9,000 tools), 
and he confirmed that further large orders were about 
to be placed with American manufacturers. Roughly 
three-quarters of the {£40 million worth of contracts 
already placed are believed to be with American sup- 
pliers ; without this “ absolutely vital supply,” Mr Strauss 
said, “ we could not hope to complete the defence pro- 
gramme.” 

Until now, any thought of interrupting the British 
machine tool industry’s present commercial business to 
meet the needs of the defence programme has been kept 
im the background. In the first stages of rearmament 


before the last war, the mobilisation of economic 
resources was circumscribed by what has been called 
“ the doctrine of normal trade ” ; it is perhaps possible to 
detect a similar reluctance today. This reluctance 
must not be dismissed as discreditable, but it 
Is certainly open to question. The British machine tool 
industry today is considerably larger than it was in 1936 
—and very much busier ; and it is an industry that has 
responded with success to the Government’s pleas for 
increased exports. Its recent development is magnified 
and also blurred by the published statistics of its output ; 
these figures are shown by value and are not easy to adjust 
for price, owing to changes in the proportions of the 
various types of tools produced and to the design of the 
types themselves ; the accompanying table offers a com- 
parison of output last year with that of 1938. Reckoned 
by numbers of tools produced, it may be that the indus- 
try’s output today shows a modest increase on 1938 
(when perhaps 25 per cent of production may have 
been devoted to rearmament); but a crude comparison of 
this kind would ignore such facts that most machine tools 
today incorporate individual electric motors, and that 
the range of manufacture has been widened to include 
more of the complex, specialised types of tools. Exports 
in 1950 were roughly 36 per cent of output of major 
machine tools ; a comparable figure for 1938 would 
probably be well below one-third of output. Moreover, 
total exports of major and small machine tools, including 
second-hand tools, amounted to £16.8 million last year, 
while imports cost only £5,800,000; in 1938, total 
exports were {4,500,000 and imports £5,000,000. 
Machine tool exports have a high “ conversion factor,” 
and since devaluation the price advantage has given 
British manufacturers added strength to withstand com- 
petition in world markets; even before Korea set off 
world rearmament, the British tool industry had probably 
a longer order book in relation to its output than any 
of its competitors. 

Official statements concerning machine tools, since the 
increased defence programme was decided upon, have 
referred in general terms to the need to maintain the 
industry’s exports. Regard for this hard-earned 
but still vulnerable export success was, no doubt, 
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partly responsible for what some machine tool manu- 
facturers regard as an unexpectedly slow placing of orders 
in this country ; the official explanations that the full 
demand to be made upon the British industry cannot 
be drawn up until the supplies that can be obtained 
abroad are clearly known are merely another way of 
saying the same thing. Recent impressions in certain 
parts of the industry of a hesitant official approach have 
been followed by two specific criticisms. The first 
suggests that the defence programme might need 
fewer machine tools than the Government supposes. 
The “ machine tool population ” of this country, its pro- 
ponents argue, is today probably 800,000 to 900,000 
major tools, which is not much less than the number 
with which British industry achieved its peak armament 
production in 1943-44; they argue that more effective 
utilisation, of tools at present distributed throughout 
industry for arms production might reduce the number 








Tue British MACHINE Toor INDUSTRY : 
Output of Major Machine Tools 





| 1938 | 1942 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | | 1950t 





Value* (£7000)....... | 14,000 | 33,500 | 25,500 | 


31,100 | 35,600 | 38,000 
Of which for Export i i 
(£°000) i £4 -- | 10,400 11,300 | 14,000 13,700 
Number of. tools..... | cl | 96,800 | 44,800 | 44,300 | 44,100 | 44,300 
Production revalued | 
at 1948 prices (£000) | 29,800 ooo =| «(28,700 | 52,100 |... =~ | 4,200 
i i i 








Source: Ministry of Supply. 
* Excluding spares, equipment and replacements, except in 1938 figure, which is based 
upon an estimate by the Machine Tool Trades Association. 
+t Annual rate based on January-October, 








of new tools required. The second criticism, which 
may be more generally held, within the industry and 
outside, is whether the policy of ial reliance upon 
imported tools for defence, coupled with a high level 
of British tool exports, may not be carried too far. 
x 

Both criticisms may have taken insufficient account of 
two central factors in the present defence programme 
for machine tools: types and time. The considerable 
differences between the types and proportions of machine 
tools required for current rearmament, and those exist- 
ing in general engineering today (which is emphasised 
by the high average price noted above), or those used in 
armaments production in the 1939-45 war, are not 
generally realised. Of the “ strategic reserve ” of special 
tools from the last war which the Ministry of Supply held 
back, fewer than a thousand—“ quite a small propor- 
tion,” according to Mr Strauss—have proved suitable for 
the present defence programme. Requirements fall into 
three categories: single-purpose, entirely specialised 
tools, such as shell-making machines, which cannot be 
turned to any other use ; special-purpose tools of various 
types for quantity production ; and general-purpose tools. 
The indications are that it is upon the second category 
that the greatest pressure may fall ; these tools are pro- 
duced for civilian purposes, but in quantities insufficient 
to satisfy the urgent needs for defence. The tooling 
problems of gas turbine production in quantity, for 
example, are entirely different from those of piston engine 
manufacture. They have, in fact, barely been solved ; the 
trend towards the use of axial-flow compressor turbines 
for the newer aircraft increases their difficulty. No 
thoroughly satisfactory method of quantity production 
of turbine blades seems yet to have been evolved ; and 
the special-purpose “ profiling” tools required 
upon the preliminary processes which are adopted. It 
is no criticism of the British machine tool industry to 
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say that it is not producing such special-purpose 
in quantities sufficient for fearmament needs ; _ 
prebabie that no machine tool industry is doing 0, 
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gramme; i impossible to 5 
the industrial burden of defence so widely as might be 
hoped. Moreover, such special requirements will mean 
uneven demands upon the British machine tool industry, 
with a particular concentration upon certain manufac. 
turers for tools which they have never been called upon 
to produce on a large scale. 
* 

The policy of purchasing in time such special-pu 
tools wherever they are to be had is shielore incr. 
able: but it involves certain risks that are not easy to 
calculate. Britain has so far profited by the slowness with 
which the multiplicity “procurement agencies” 
responsible for American rearmament have moved from 
words to action ; British defence orders in the United 
States appear to have been placed well ahead of American 
orders. But the delivery dates secured—generally within 
18 months—would be liable to rapid alteration if the 
American Government established overriding priorities 
for its own military needs ; and this, according to recent 
reports, it is beginning to do. Mr Gaitskell was able 
to announce that the Americans have promised 
“ priorities” for the delivery of British-ordered tools, 
at least for types not available here ; to ensure that these 
are high priorities, and that delivery of remaining orders 
is not relegated to a much lower category, will prove 
an important task for the new Director-General of 
Machine Tools, Mr S. W. Rawson of John Brown's. 

Develo ts in Government policy announced this 
week, following upon Mr Rawson’s appointment, go 2 
long way to help and inform the industry. The order 
books of 30 of the industry’s most important manu- 
facturers are to be examined to see how many tools 
of the types required can be diverted from inessential 
purposes: and the fact that it may be necessary to divert 
certain exports as well has reluctantly been accepted. 
British firms are today fulfilling orders for general- 
purpose exports, while at least some machines of the 
same type—costing considerably more—are being 
imported for defence purposes. In part this is a con- 
sequence of the general fact that British export prices 
are too low ; but except in cases such as Canada, where 
recently-won markets need consolidating, it seems 4 
remarkable involution of trade policy. Following the new 
decisions Mr Rawson can proceed with his dual task of 
ensuring that export deliveries are fulfilled and mobilis- 
ing the British industry to produce such tools as are not 
best obtained overseas. It will not be an easy one. The 
Ministry of Labour is to assist in recruiting the skilled 
engineers whom the manufacturers need ; but such men 
are hard to find, and the industry has recently been 
losing them to less exacting work in other engineering. 
Sufficient extra labour to work double shifts would 
reduce the need for sub-contracting and plant expansion, 
which might be hard to carry within the time 
limit set (though more practicable if defence expenditure 


at the present rate is to continue after the three-yca" 
programme). The size of the problem, however, 00¥ 
seems fully to be appreciated ; and in the new measure? 
to meet it there is a welcome note of urgency. 
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Business Notes 


Uneasiness Returns 


Even those who had been disposed to argue that long- 
term factors presaged some tendency towards easier condi- 
tions in the gilt-edged market would certainly agree that 
this week’s reverse would represent a distinctly abrupt 
“return to normal.” Falls of up to half a point in the long- 
dated issues, such as occurred on Wednesday, look disturb- 
ing enough in the cold print of the price lists, but they are 
the inevitable result of a small volume of selling in a market 
that has suddenly become friendless. That markets generally 
should be suddenly deserted is hardly surprising ; there is 
the long account with the Budget at its end, anxiety about 
Persia, the setback on Wall Street, disappointment with the 
February trade figures with their challenge to certain of the 
assumptions on which the defence programme has been 
based, the difficult progress of the four deputies in Paris, 
and doubts in some quarters about the future trend of com- 
modity prices. Amd it happens this week that a spate of 
capital issues has been ing with existing securities ; 
when the public and the institutions are invited to put up 
{12 million in cash for securities free of stamp, the result 
can sometimes be distinctly chastening for thin markets 


bare of support. 

Of the week’s issues, the Northern Rhodesia loan is at 
once the most important and the most interesting in its 
implications about the thinking of the authorities on trustee 
loan terms. On this occasion, there was no attempt at 
forcing the pace—which was as well in view of the sub- 
sequent setback in gilt-edged—even though the authorities 
were not disposed to give much away. The issue is of 3} 
per cent stock, with a narrow bracket of dates (1970-72) 
offered at a price of 99. This re ts a notable drawing 
in of horns since the Southern Rhodesia issue, with its 30 
to 35 at span, was made two months ago at par ; the fact 
that this scrip stood at an equivalent price of 3 discount 
when the Northern Rhodesia terms were announced tells 
its own story. Even so, the setback in gilt-edged prices was 
obviously bound to challenge the success of the public 
offer of £54 million of the new stock, for redemption yields 
on several of the guaranteed stocks provide a shilling or 
two more than 33 per cent at the cost of only a modest 
imcrease in life. In the result, 94 per cent of the issue was 
left with underwriters. 


The news that the Majlis has voted for the nationalisation 
of the Anglo-Iranian properties caused a further fall in the 
shares on Thursday to 103s. 14d. It is difficult indeed to 
judge the outcome of Anglo-Iranian’s present difficulties, and 
it could be fatally easy to pre-judge it, for reasons that are 
discussed in a note on page 584. The shares have been a 
vulnerable market for some time past. Recent events in 
Persia have had a depressing influence extending well beyond 
the confines of the oil share market, but provocative though 
they are, the arguments for not accepting them too tragically 
may still have much to commend them. 


* * * 


EPU in Danger 


_ The February settlement of the European Payments 
Union reveals a disturbing intensification of the creditor 
Position of the United Kingdom on the one hand, and of 
the debtor position of Germany on the other. The United 
Kingdom built up a further surplus equivalent to $73,800,000 
with other EPU countries last month, following the surplus 
of $32,400,000 for January. Given the present relation of 
Britain’s accumulated surplus to its quota, one half of each 
monthly addition to that surplus is being taken in gold. 


For February, therefore, Britain acquired a further 
$36,900,000 in gold from EPU. The total amount of gold 
acquired by Britain from EPU since it came into operation 
on July Ist last has risen to $88,700,000. In addition to 
working off the initial debit position Britain has accumu- 
lated a credit of $300,700,000 with EPU. In the face of 
that impressive performance many EPU countries find it 
a little difficult to understand the reticence with which the 
British Government is importing from Europe, notably in 
that large sector of trade that has not been liberalised because 
it is subject to government trading. 


The German position goes from bad to worse. The 
deficit of Western Germany for February amounted to 
$58,300,000. Of this, two-thirds was covered out of the 
special credit of $120 million put at Germany’s disposal after 
the initial EPU quota had been exhausted. The other third 
was met by a further gold payment. Germany’s cumulative 
deficit since EPU came into being has now reached 
$457,100,000. The unused margin of the special credit of 
$120,000,000 has been reduced to $28,600,000, and this 
should be exhausted in the course of the current month. The 
drastic measures required to meet this situation are now 
under consideration in Bonn and Paris. One inescapable fact 
that is beginning to emerge from the evidence of the 
German balance of payments crisis is that German exporters 
are “salting away” abroad a substantial part of the pro- 
ceeds of their sales. Membership of EPU should require 
some readiness to abide by common standards of exchange 
control. As things are, Britain is in effect financing a sub- 
stantial export of capital from Germany. That was not one 
of the objectives for which EPU was founded. 


The German difficulties are beginning to spread their 
contagion to neighbouring countries, especially to the 
Netherlands. The Dutch deficit in February amounted to 
$25 million, of which $5,000,000 was paid in gold and the 
balance added to the Dutch overdraft with EPU. If Ger- 
many now goes back completely on the previous trade 
liberalisation measures and does so on a non-discriminatory 
basis it will cut imports of Dutch agricultural produce and 
will plunge the Netherlands further into debt with EPU. 
One consequence of that will be to defer still further the 
few remaining hopes of completing the Benelux union. Not 
for the first time, balance of payments disequilibrium is 
proving itself a virulent source of economic infection. 


* * * 


Agreement with Egypt 


The long-protracted financial negotiations with Egypt 
have at last reached a successful conclusion. The main point 
at issue between the Egyptian and British Governments 
was the treatment of Egypt’s sterling balances. These 
amount to about {£290 million, of which £230 million are 
in the immobilised No. 2 account and {60 million in the 
free No. 1 account. An arrangement has been reached 
for an immediate transfer to Egypt of $40 million from the 
sterling area dollar pool ; these dollars will be paid for from 
the No. 1 account. The amount in the No. 2 account is to be 
repaid over a long term of years. Britain has agreed to 
transfer in each of the next ten years a minimum of {10 
million a year and a maximum of {£15 million from the No. 2 
to No. 1 account.’ Assuming that the’ maximum will be 
transferred—and there is no reason for making any other 
assumption—a total of £150 million will thus have been 
liberated. The remaining balance of £80 million will be 
subject to negotiation in ten years’ time. Egypt meanwhile 
is to remain in the transferable account group of countries. 
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These arrangements envisage a gradual break with past 
practice under which the major part of Egypt’s external 
foreign exchange reserve was kept in sterling. 


That break has been formalised during the past week by 
the approval of a new law that transforms the National 
Bank of Egypt into a purely Egyptian central bank. The 
bank will remain privately owned, but its higher policy is to 
be settled in agreement with the Egyptian Government. The 
main lines of currency and credit policy will be laid down 
by a supreme council consisting of the Minister of Finance 
as chairman, three representatives of the Government and 
three of the bank. All members of the board of the bank 
will henceforth have to be Egyptian-born nationals. The 
term of office of the present Governor, Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, expires next May. From then onwards the National 
Bank will be administered by an exclusively Egyptian per- 
sonnel. The new law has been hailed in Egypt as severing 
the link between the National Bank and sterling. What it 
cannot abolish is the fact that the bulk of Egypt’s foreign 
trade is likely for some time to come to be transacted with 
sterling countries and in terms of sterling. 


x * * 


Work of the Stock Exchange 


The general public is still so ill-informed about the 
activities of the Stock Exchange that any discussion by its 
leading figures deserves a warm welcome. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the address given last week by its chairman, 
Mr J. B. Braithwaite, to the Institute of Bankers will reach 
a wider audience. Most of his talk was devoted to the work 
and growth of the Exchange, but he also gave some interest- 
ing figures not previously published. In the past four years 
£1,562 million of new capital has been raised through the 
medium of the Stock Exchange ; the peak year in this period, 
perhaps rather surprisingly, was 1949, when £488 million 
was raised, These figures do not include British Government, 
nationalisation, Dominion and Colonial issues. Mr Braith- 
waite emphasised that the need for the Stock Exchange, 
which must now provide a market for between two and three 
million investors in British trade and industry, has been in 
no way diminished by the recent tendency of industrial 
concerns to borrow, at short-term, direct from institutional 
investors. Despite the obstacles that the 2 per cent stamp 
duty puts in the way of dealings in short-term stock, new 
issue business outside the market has amounted to only about 
£80 million in the last three years—and these issues them- 
selves could not have been as finely priced as they have been 
without the service of the Stock Exchange barometer. 


In his account of the gradual growth of the Stock Exchange 
mechanism during the past 250 years, Mr Braithwaite could 
point to a youthful London market that is growing up to meet 
a new need in much the same way as the Stock Exchange 
did from the days of Jonathan’s Coffee House onwards. This 
new market is the Air Charter Market on the Baltic Exchange. 
Mr Braithwaite instanced this development as an illustra- 
tion of the spirit of City enterprise and of the resilience and 
adaptability of its institutions. There may well be a moral 
here for the Stock Exchange itself. The structure of the 
nation’s capital market, in its widest sense, is changing radi- 
cally; and the Stock Exchange, still an indispensable 
mechanism, will need to show these qualities of resilience 
and adaptability in a high degree if it is to perform its tradi- 
tional functions as effectively in the changing circumstances 
as it has done in the past. 


* * x 


The Piecework Muddle 


_ _ The dispute over piecework rates in the engineering 
industry continues unabated. While some concerns notably 
Craven Brothers at Stockport, have settled their local dis- 
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putes satisfactorily, others in their turn have had to clo; 
down parts of their works. Similarly, although the ban a 
overtime and piecework has been lifted in some districts 
it has been newly imposed in others. The result is a con. 
tinuance of the muddled and confused atmosphere which 
has surrounded the dispute about piecework from the star, 


One thing at least is becoming clear: neither employer; 
nor employees are happy about the wages agreement from 
which the dispute arises. Both suffer from it, for it puts 
a premium on time rates and time rates have never been 
a satisfactory method of payment in the industry. From 
the point of view of the employees, they are unattrac- 
tive as they provide little opportunity for the extra earnings 
which the energetic worker has always been able to mak: 
in the past. There is a case for a thorough overhaul of thi; 
wages agreement in order to bring it back into line with 
traditional practice in the industry. Neither side, however 
seems able or willing to withdraw from the position it ha; 
taken up, and this fact holds out little hope of agreement 
in the near future. 


It remains for individual employers, therefore, to settle 
the matter with their own workers. Craven Brothers have 
led the way towards a settlement—as they led the way in 
retaliation for the original action of the workers—and it js 
expected that other companies will follow suit. The 10s; 
to the small companies affected and to their industrial cus- 
tomers which has resulted from the dispute is beginning to 
reach very serious proportions ; the stage has been reached 
for more sense and less emotion. 


* x * 


Bulk Buying Crosses the Atlantic 


At the oe moment when even the ardent British 
champions of bulk purchase are having slight doubts whether 
they are right, encouragement comes to aid their flagging 
spirits. They look westward, and see that the land is bright. 
The United States Government has decided to extend its 
experiments in bulk purchase by becoming the sole purchaser 
of tin, just as it became the sole importer of rubber at the 
beginning of the year. The United States authorities have 
convinced themselves that pri producers have been 
exploiting defence needs by holding back supplies and that 
bulk purchase will teach them a lesson. They can hardly 
blame tin and rubber producers for holding more old- 
fashioned ideas about what happens to markets and prices 
when the world’s largest consumer tries to accumulate a 
large strategic reserve and at the same time to maintain 4 
high level of civilian consumption. 


It is an open question whether American bulk buying will 
bring more stable prices. It did not prevent rubber from 
rising to 72d a Ib last month. If the United States refrains 
from mre either rubber or tin for any period of time, the 
prices of these commodities will undoubtedly fall and othet 
countries will benefit by being able to obtain their require 
ments more cheaply. But if American buying is resumed. 
prices are likely to rise again ; just as the British Govern- 
ment has found it impossible to buy secretly on the market 
or by private deals, so the actions of the United States 
authorities are likely to be easily interpreted. Indeed, if the 
operations of the US Munition Board are any guide to the 
discretion with which American official buying is pursued, 
prices may even fluctuate more widely than in the past. 

The important question is not whether the United States 
Government pursues bulk buying, but whether it continue 
to buy for stock. Raw material prices are already too high 
for comfort and safety, but untif the total demand for raw 


materials falls, the t of any appreciable fall in prices 
can only be slight. Whether ok a fall will result from the 
international materials conference now meeting 1n Washing: 
ton depends on the quantities of rubber and tin that ar 
bought, not on how they are bought. If American stockpiling 
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How many tons of iron and steel scrap would 
you find in odd corners of your factory or farm 
if you had a thorough 
search made? 

Find that scrap, round 
it up, turn it in. Every 
ton of scrap that gets 
back to the steelworks 


will make a ton of new 
Steel. 
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purchases were to be suspended, there would be more for 
Britain and Western Europe—and also for Russia and China 
unless some system of control over exports was adopted. 


* * * 


Reaction on Prices 


Fears that the stockpiling boom may be over have 
already caused commodity prices to fall. Tin last week fell 
by £260 to £1,220 a ton, though this week it has been sur- 
prisingly steady and recovered to £1,325 a ton by Wednes- 
day. The “free” market prices for copper, lead and zinc 
have all dropped noticeably during the past ten days, while 
tungsten, which had experienced the most spectacular rise 
in price, fell for the first time in thirteen months and was 
quoted this week 57s. 6d. lower at 612s. 6d. a unit. The 
decline in metal prices during the past week is shown in the 
accompanying table. The rubber market has also weakened, 
but fibres, especially wool, have remained firm. 


This reaction in prices has naturally prompted the question 
whether a new phase lies ahead for cominodity markets. 
The United States authorities seem determined to prevent 
a continued rise in prices—if they can. But it is not known 
whether they are equally determined to prevent supplies of 

TRENDS IN METAL PRICES 
| 1950 


i 
; 


| Jan. 17 | Beb. i) a | Mar. 7 Mar. 14 





} June eb. 28 
cui a elncveemielipianne 
Copper, electrolytic (cts. p. tb.)| | 24-5 24-5 24-5 24-5 24°5 
Copper (Free Market) (cents) >22-54 | 46 41 48 49 46 
pet tbd:.5... «0 side ene Yeas | 


| 
Zinc (cents per Ib.) Prime West | i5.9f| 17-5 17-5 17-5 18-5 17-5 
Zinc (Free Market) (cts. per lb.) | 42 

| 


Lead (cents per Ib.).......... 11-0 17-0 17-0 17-0 17-0 17-0 
Lead (Free Market) (cts. per Ib. | | On 9: one 27-5 al 25-0 
Tin Uf per WO). ..na000000808 3 1,227} 1,550 1,422$ | 1,337} | 1,525 
Tungsten (s. per unit)........ | 126-9 | 480-0 585-0 670-0 670-0 612-5 








key commodities reaching unfriendly countries. Unless inter- 
national allocation at fixed prices is adopted and can be 
enforced, these two policies are contradictory. Both the 
Ministry of Food and the Ministry of Supply have shown the 
world that any attempt to buy cheaply must mean that little 
or no supplies are obtained. The United States can hardly 
succeed in teaching the so-called “ gougers ” a lesson and at 
the same time prevent Soviet satellites from building up 
larger reserves of strategic materials. 


* * * 


Turn-down in Trade ? 


Total exports last month fell sharply to £183 million, 
the lowest level since September when the delayed effect 
of the holidays affected the figures. February was a short 
month, but the daily rate of export was itself 8 per cent lower 
than in January and in the fourth quarter of 1950. Imports 
fell by £50 million to £248 million, but they were still £30 
million higher than the monthly average for last year. The 
excess of imports (valued cif) over total exports (valued fob) 
for the month amounted to £65 million making a total of 
£140 million for the first two months of the year; the corre- 
sponding figure for the whole of the second half of 1950 was 

128 million. 
British Exports 
(Adjusted to a standard month of 26 working days.) 
£m. 


1950: : quarter (monthly average) ... 174 


” ” ” eee 178 
3rd ” ” ” .-. 81 
4th ” = .-. 2064 


1951: January eve ove mas «-. 2064 
February ... abe san «. 190 


Statistics for two months hardly provide a sufficient wide 
base from which to judge the trend. In particular, dock 
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troubles may have played an important part in the dec; 
in exports last month. Again, January imports were a 
inflated by imports of coal, and no doubt the February 
figures have also been affected. One of the most disquietins 
features of the trade figures so far this year is the decline 
in exports to the United States and Canada. Shipments to 
North America in February earned US $50 million compared 
with $57 million in January and the average of $70 million 
a month in the fourth quarter of 1950; the main explanation 
for this is the fall in rts in Canada. Total American 
imports in January reached a new record level Owing to 
heavier imports of primary products such as sugar, coffee 
rubber, wool and jute. So long as American purchases of ray 
materials continue at recent levels, the sterling area js likely 
to make good any loss in dollar income suffered by Britain. 
and this impression also seems to be confirmed from the 
latest monthly figures of the European Payments Union, 


Britain is committed to a high level of imports this year 
to keep up industrial output, and the question is whether 
exports can be maintained at a sufficient level to balance the 
overseas payments account, as the Chancellor intends, 
major contribution to last year’s surplus came from invisible 
items and these may prove equally buoyant during the 
present year. But it would be assuming too much to sup- 
pose that the running. down of Britain’s payments surplus 
can necessarily be controlled by government policy. What 
follows if the rate of decline should be too swift for normal 
corrective action? 


* * * 


Boom Time in Latin America 


_ The economic barometer in Latin America has always 
oscillated between storm and set-fair in response to marginal 
changes in commodity prices in the United States. Since the 
war, however, these oscillations have been unusually violent. 
In 1949 the 20 Latin American republics ran a trade deficit 
with the United States of over $400 million; in 1950 this 
was replaced by a surplus of about $300 million, and the 
trend at the end of the year was clearly sharply upwards. In 
the. circumstances, the latest of Mr Francis Glyn’s annual 
reviews of Latin American conditions to stockholders of 
the Bank of London and South America strikes a more 
cheerful note than last year’s. The upward trend of pros- 
perity in the countries in which the bank carries on business 
is strikingly reflected in the bank’s balance sheet. Its deposits 
increased by some 6 per cent in the last three months of 
1950, despite seasonal withdrawals. 

There are, of course, some disappointing clouds in the 
Latin American scene. Quite apart from the sorry deadlock 
in Anglo-Argentine trade, British exports to the area have 
not expanded as rapidly as might have been expected after 
devaluation—and y not as rapidly as German and 
Japanese exports have done. In part, this is due to the long 
delivery dates quoted by British suppliers and to the paucity 
of direct shipping facilities, but in part, too, it arises from a 
continuing sterling shortage (and hence to continuing import 
restrictions) in some countries. Countries that have now 
a dollar surplus, such as Brazil, are not inclined to use their 
new-found dollars to settle sterling debts, and their arrears 
of sterling remittances are piling up.- Mr Glyn seemed 
reasonably confident, however, that Brazil would be able t0 
resume remittances after its present bumper cotton crop 
begins to come to the market in a few weeks’ time. It's 
to be hoped that other Latin American countries now return: 
ing to solvency in their external accounts will take note of 
the marked improvement in the economic situation 1 
Chile and Peru since those countries made their bold attemp'* 
tions just over 4 


at lightening the burden of ex regula 
year ago. Meanwhile, eden Bank of London h 

America—and other British companies trading in tne 
area—still have to pay British taxation on those of theis 
profits that are frozen abroad by exchange regulations; Mr 
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A king among craftsmen— 


The Cooper 


The life of a beer barrel, punishing as 
it is, may well be ten, twenty or even 
thirty years. That is a measure of the 
cooper’s mastery of oak and iron. His 
craft is as highly skilled as any in the 
land, and behind him are long years 


of apprenticeship. 


beer is best 


Issued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, W.1 





THE CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION COMPANY, LIMITED 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1/950. 


CAPITAL 

The authorised capital remained unchanged at £900,000. The issued capital was 
increased during the year to that amount by the issue of the 400,000 reserve shares at 
27s. 6d. per share, Stockholders being offered 350,000 of these shares. Underwriters 
subscribed firm for the balance of 50,000 shares at the issue price of 27s. 6d., and as a 
result of this issue, the Company has received £550,000 of new capital. . 

It is proposed to submit, as specia! business, at the Annual General Meeting a 
resolution to increase the authorised capital of the Company to £1,200,000 by creating 
600,000 new Ordinary shares of 10s. each and empowering the Directors to issue 
these shares on such terms and conditions as they may think fit. Your Directors have 
nO present intention of issuing additional capital, but feel that it is desirable in the 
interests of the Company that there be some reserve shares available for issue at short 
Notice without the delay involved in calling Extraordinary General Meetings either 
to increase the authorised capital or to obtain authority for a new issue. 


NEW ARTICLES OCF ASSOCIATION 

A Special Resolution will be submitted at the Annual General Meeting for the 
adoption of new Articles of Association. The existing Articles were adopted in 1910 
and apart from the need to make certain specific alterations to the Articles on such 
matters as borrowing powers and Directors’ remuneration it is considered desirable 
to recast the Articles so that they will be in conformity with the requirements of the 

Companies Act, 1948 and modern practice generally. : orci 
A print of the new Articles may be inspected at the office of the Company during 

usual business hours prior to the Meeting. 
ACCOUNTS 

1950 1949 

£ £ 


Profit after charging all n t before providing for 
pre ey Sepeeees.. bet, Sere: © r 305,795 220,207 





CARMEN WE oso us sassasvaasencd a tockssasensaias'svesevessssctaces 
Add : Unappropriated Profit brought forward............s.++++++ 41,032 41,284 
Making ROG OF oo... siscncnsataséavesnesserencstadsese<sedsboces 346,827 261,491 
Deduct : Taxation—United Kingdom and South African ...... 122,996 100,771 
223,831 160,720 
Deduct : Amount transferred to General Reserve .....+.+- Weasoe 50,600 30,000 








173,831 130,720 

Deduct : Proposed Dividend of 15% and Bonus of 10% (less In- ; 
come Tax) and Directors’ Additional Remuneration 137,250 
(Dividend of 214% Gess Income Tax) and Directors 








Additional remisneration)...........ccesseeeecsneeeerneeenees _ 89,688 
Unappropriated Profits carried forward.......c...sss++s++-s++00+++ £36,581 £41,032 


a= os = 

The profit shows a satisfactory increase and your Board feels justified in recom- 
mending a smail increase in distribution. At the same time they propose to divide 
the total of 2s. 6d. per stock unit into a dividend of 1s. 6d. and a bonus of Is, Profits 
of a business such as that of your Company are liable to vary substantially from year 
% da eles dependent on dividends from mining companies. sharedealing and 
underwriting. Revenue fram fividends and interest can be looked on as reasonably 
dependabie and so far as the Directors can see sbould be sufficient to maintain a 


distribution of Is. 6d. per stock unit. The balance represented by the Is. bonus 
can be regarded as accruing from other sources of profit. 

In the year under review the figure of £284,855 representing Dividends and 
Interest received is abnormally high due to certain non-recurring receipts. The Anglo 
American Corporation of South Africa, Limited, in which your Company maintains 
a large holding, has for the first time adopted the practice of paying an interim 
dividend ; thus during our financial year 1950, the Anglo American Corporation 
dividend of 6s. in respect of 1949 and an interim of 2s. for 1950 were both received. 
Certain other exceptional receipts from other companies are also included. For 
1951 your Directors do not expect to receive more than about £180,000 from dividends 
on our present shareholdings but this estimate must be subject to the usual uncer- 
tainties inseparable from mining enterprises. Your Company now has a substantial 
cash surplus available for investment as and when favourable opportunities occur 
and to the extent that this is invested in revenue producing shares income will, of 
course, be augmented. 

The year under review was not favourable for sharedealing and revenue from 
that source is considerably lower. Income from underwriting has shown a tendency 
to rise and every effort is being made to develop this branch-of our business. 

The Balance Sheet reflects the improved cash position of the Company resulting 
trom the receipt of £550,000 from the issue of 400,000 shares at 27s. 6d. each. There 
were, however, contingent liabilities amounting to £465,969, but of this amount 
£150,000 has since given rise to an actual liability of approximately £18,000. The 
bulk of the remainder, namely, £200,000, is an underwriting commitment in respect 
of 5 per cent. Registered Unsecured Convertible Notes of President Steyn Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, which are under option until April, 1952. 

An amount of £73,152 has been written off certain shareholdings, reducing the 
balance of the Investments Reserve from £89,404 to £16,252. This particular reserve 
was Originally created by writing up certain investmenis either to cost or to their 
then market value in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948. 
In the circumstances your Board does not propose to make any special provision 
to maintain the balance on this reserve. We have, however, appropriated £50,000 
to General Reserve, bringing it up to £250,000 and resulting in a small reduction 
in the balance of unappropriated profit carried forward. 


INVESTMENTS 


These remain substantially unchanged. The holding in De Beers has been disposed 
of and replaced by an increased holding in Anglo American Investment Trust, Limited. 
A substantial holding has been acquired in Orange Free State Land and Estate 
Company (Proprietary) Limited, a company with extensive properties in and around 
the Orange Free State goldfield. The holding in Boart Products, South Africa, 
Limited, was previously felt to be too small to be specifically mentioned. This 
company has now expanded its operations and has begun to pay satisfactory dividends. 

Although time must still elapse before our investments in the Orange Free State 
begin to yield income, we are satisfied that our participation in the finance of this 
important new goldfield will prove to be highly profitable. 





of members will be held at The Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20, * Jon, E.C.2, on the 3rd April, 1951, at 
12.30 p.m. Copies of the fall Report and Accounts may be obtained on application 
to the Company’s Office, 11, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


The fiity-fifth annual 
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Glyn voiced what will widely be regarded as a legitimate bankers in the East. The first is the great question-mark 
complaint at the obligation that is thereby imposed on them _ hanging over the future of western trade relations with Com. 
to draw upon funds legitimately accumulated for other  munist China ; the second is the danger as well as the imme. 
purposes. diate gain attached to the present high level of commodity 
prices ; and the third is the vital importance of renewed and 

. . e expanded trade between India and Pakistan. 


Banking and the China Trade On the first of these points the views of Sir Arthur Morse. 


the chairman of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, wil! 
A great deal has happened in the Far East since the _ naturally attract wide attention. Sir Arthur was unable to 


chairmen of the big British banks operating there issued give much new information about conditions in China jtself. 
their reports to stockholders for 1949. In view of the inflation oe he did record that the cost of living in China ports 
of commodity prices it is not surprising that each of these generally has kept fairly steady in the past year ; the five 
banks recorded an increase in total assets of between 15 and _ offices that the still maintains in China are now ; 
40 per cent in 1950. It is perhaps more surprising, and more _liability, however, rather than an asset, and are tightly con- 
satisfactory, that each of them has maintained or expanded _ trolled by the local authorities. The most prominent increase 
its profits ; indeed, one bank, the Chartered Bank of India, in the bank’s business last year was in Hongkong, where 
Australia and China, has even felt able to raise its dividend. | exports rose by 60 per cent, imports by 38 per cent and 
As usual, the chairmen’s statements range over a wide array _ clearing house figures by 30 per cent over the levels for 1949. 
of financial developments in the many countries in which § These increases are largely due to the initial closure oj 
their banks operate. It is plain, however, that there are three Shanghai, which has resulted in the diversion of an excep- 
main topics that are now uppermost in the minds of all tional amount of trade, to and from both China and Japan, 





HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The liability cf members is limited to the extent and in maaner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
SUBMITTED to the Members at the Ordinary Yearly General MEETING heid at the Head Office, Mong Kong, on 10th March, 1951. 


Yhe Directors have pleasure in submitting the Balor 


. ce Sheet at 2st December, 1950, together with the Profit and Loss Accennt for the year ended at that date. 
rhe Profit for the year, after provi 


ting for taration on protits earned to date and after making (rausiers te the credit of Reserves for Contingencies, out of which Reserves provision haa been made 





rany diminution in value of current assets, amounts to 


ose ees see os . ° « es see — one oo se HA $!7.247,709 
must be added the undi-tributed profit brought forward from the previous year... . *s oes coe ose ove oes one oes ove wee . 5,29,08 
An Interim Dividend of £2 per share, iree of Hong Konz Corporation Profite Tax, was paid on the 14th Angust, 1950. amounting to £526,000 @ 1/2 7/8 .. iis . ons ; 


leaving a balance available for distribution of wes owe ee . see “ owe “ ~~ one ose eee see ~~ see ene ‘ 17,4 
the Directors recommend be anpropriated as follows :-— 

Amount to be written off Bank Fre B08 wis bts sigh — pee oon . eos ase os _— oas soe «ts te eee oo wee oo HK $206,000 

A Fiual Dividend of £3 per share, free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax, £480,000 @ 1/2 7/8 aes aan see wie és0 ons owe V,7444 








ing a balance to be carried forward to next year of ... 


-_ ~* oe oe oo oo 


1 vbove appropriations have been facorporated in the Accounts. 
DIRECTORS—The dion. Sir Aribur Morse, ©.B.E., has been elected Chairman for the year 1951. 
The Hon. D. F. Landale, Mr. HW. J. Collar, C.B.E., and Mr. J. D, Alexander retire by rotation, but, befne elicitle, offer themertves for re-election. 
AUDITORS —The Accounts have been audited by Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchel] & Co. and Messrs, Lowe, Bingham & Matthews, who offer themselves for re-appointment. 
a ee A. MORSE, Chairmen 


BALANCE SHEET at 3ist December, 1950 


Share Caniial 














al— Cash at Bankers, in Hand and in Transit .. oss adie oe woe =» HK $446,425,805 
Anthorised and Issued : at Call and Short Notice ... one ete oie ae pas $41,600,000 
160,000 Shares of HK$125 each, folly paid... se HK $20,000,000 —£1,250,000 Bilis in Hand and in Transit ... wet “be: sib bn 23,215,144 
verve Liability of Members Hong Kong Indebtedness issued in respect 
HK$1v5 per Share op 160,000 Shares ... ioe HK $20,660,000 of funds deposited as security for the Excess Noite Issue one F1S8,785,047 §— 44,925,54 
Reserve Fune ; hi wer a we CcabanaennaeaD 96,095,000 6,600,000 Investments, at under market values -— 
Prodt aml Loss Account... aii oa i as oe as 6,699,224 418,701 Other Government Securities (including £2,908, 181 
a deposited as security ior the Authorised Note Issue) : r 
HK 122,699,224 _ £7,668,701 Quoted in Great Britain ... We om so ses » ies $19,532,000 — 19,970,750 
Hong Kong Currency Notes in Circulation— Quoted outside Great Britain ... ose oe ows ose abe 390,937,000 11,950,590 
Authorised Note Issue ; eee HK$57,100,000 Other Investment s— a 
Excess Note Issue sd an ii 8 718,642,086 755,742,035 — 47,233,680 Quoted in Great Britain ... Sng ni mu “i o sins 1,615,800 M007 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts, including ete eee Quoted outside Great Britain ... wae ne ee sas tbe 9,174,921 573,4 
Keserves for Contingencies and Provision for to and Accounts, lees provision for Bad and : 
Taxation (of this total $6,827,862 iseecured) ... HK §2,558,659,955 btful Debts... pas ao cae a ee obi ee 770,154,013 48,184,044 
Amounts Due to Subsidiary Companies .. we 274,715 Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, per contra -.. on aa 11,571,608 728,20 
Acceptances on Behalf of Customers fie re 11,671,603 citeniaieprenanmen 
Proposed Final Dividend in respect of the year ended $452,917.68 214,50; 
Sist December, 1950... see oe ove 7,744,533 2,573,250,795 161,140,675 Fixed Assets— 
NOTES: ———— Investments in Subsidiary Trustee and Nominee 
‘ Companies, at cost... én ous ot HK$2,157 354 ; 
1. There are contingent liabilities on Bills re-discounted amounting Bank Premises, at cost, less amounts written off 21,637,114 23,774,465 1,480,904 
to HK$§20,508,215 and commitments in respect of Confirmed enous. 
(Credits, Gaarantees and Forward Exchange Contracta, 
2. Woreign Currency Balances have been converted Into Hong Kong 
Dollars at approximately the rates ruling at 3let December, 1950. 
‘the Sterling equivalents of the figures shown in the above Balance 
Sheet have been converted at the rate of HK $1 — 1/5, ee ne ee —_—_———_— an oth Ot 
“a “2 G > } £16. yan 
HK$2, 456,692, 106 £916,042,258 BAS 
aa we ” 
D. P. LANDALE, 
A. MORSE, Chief Manager, Cc, CO. ROBERTS, } Directors. 
E. E. FP. HIBBERD, Acting Chief Accountant. ©. BLAKER. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT ter the Year ended 31st December, 1950 
Interim Dividend of £2 Share, free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax, paid Special Admivistrative Expenses, including Chairman’s emoluments as Chief Manager, 
14th August, 1950, enn,000 @UZTB ne see wee wwe tee ome wes, $5,163,025 Directors’ Fees and London Committee Fees amounted to HK $703,122. iol anions 
4Spproptiations recommended by the Directors :-— Balance brought forward from 3ist December, 1949... oes one eee eee vee HR$S,099, 
Amount to be written off Bank Premises ... — -.. on +» 1K $3,000,000 Profit for the year, afier providing for taxation on profits earned to date and after 
Final Dividend of £3 per Bhare, free of Hong Kong Corporation making transfers to the credit of Reserves for Contingencies, out of which reserves pro = 947.704 
Profits Tax, £490,000 @ U2T/S nee ee eee 17,744,523 vision has been made for any diminution in value of current assets. = 17,247, 
— 10,744 
Balance carried forward to next year .. - ~ ~ oe a Seon ane 
a TT oa 
HK$22,606,787 HK$22,006.797 
————" ESE 
STATEMENT IN CONNECTION WITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 
(1) The Investments in Subsidiary Companies appearing In the annexed Balance Sheet represent the (2) No part of the Profits earned by the Subsidiary Companies has been dealt with in the Accounts 1! 
levoed Share Capital of three Trustee Companies and three Nominees Companies wholly owned by the Bank aggregate amounts i profits after deducting tbe Subsidiaries’ losse 
Bank. Se Geeup Accounts have beun eatantited on the lisssters ane ef the aplaton thal codk aaa, he a ere 


would be of no real value to the members of the Bank, oe > 


(i) For the year ended 81st December, 1950 .. . HK$14,551 
(ii) For previous financial years =... 98,564 


eee - - 


HKS$112,715 
mena 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA! BANKING CORPORATION. etich 
We have examined the above Balence Sheet with the books of the Corporation kept in H ‘ audited accounts London Office returns received the other offices wis 
have been signed by the Branch Managere, We have obtained all the Seteemethen and oe = “~~ ant with Re Se 


and in ‘as to exhibit a tree and corre”: 
view oo of the Corporation's affairs at 31st December, 1950, according to the best of our information ‘So aaghastiuas gens toavcahenabeneie at books re ies beng ont by the retarns received 
from other 2e8. 
.) Chartered Accountants 
HONG KONG, 27tb February, 1961, a ee ya } Auditors. 
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through Hongkong. Sir Arthur Morse dealt at some length 
with the difficult position that has arisen in Hongkong as a 
sesult of the decision made by the American authorities last 
December to extend to the colony the drastic economic 
measures already applied to direct trade with China. This 
decision not only led to the disruption of contracts already 
made ; with startling suddenness, it also cut off the colony’s 
crowing indigenous industries from nearly all the raw 
naterials that they normally import from the United States. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank is endeavouring to 
comply strictly with the American regulations about blocked 
fynds and so on, and Sir Arthur expressed understanding of 
the urgent motives behind the American action ; he could 
not, however, see eye to eye with the American authorities 
on the desirability of the rigid form of embargo imposed: 
“To plunge the sword into the delicate texture of inter- 
national trade and finance,” he argued, “ may cause irrepar- 
able injury and shatter faith in the sanctity of contract.” 


* * * 


Expansion of Eastern Banking 


Elsewhere in the East, the expansion of banking business 
in the past year reflects an increase in the volume of trade 
financed as well as in prices, as Mr V. A. Grantham pointed 
out in his address to stockholders of the Chartered Bank. It 
is clear, however, that the possibility of a sudden break in 
prices, which may not seem very likely at the moment, 
is a cloud hanging over many bank boardrooms. Sir 
Charles Innes, of the Merchantile Bank, pointed out that 
these very high prices, which “ obviously cannot last indefi- 
nitely,” are driving up the cost of living and wage levels as 
well ; in this respect, banking costs in India have been signifi- 
cantly raised since last August, when the award of All-India 
Industrial Tribunal increased the salaries of the staffs in no 
fewer than 205 banks. 

The recent agreement between India and Pakistan to 
resume trade relations at the cross-rate of Pakistan rupees 
69} to Indian rupees 100 was welcomed by all the chairmen ; 
Mr J. E. Jenkins, of the Eastern Bank, suggested that the 
Pakistan decision not to devalue in September, 1949, has 
been justified by results—especially in view of the extra- 
ordinary world demand for cotton and jute in recent months. 
Political differences (especially over Kashmir) still remain, 
but the decision to resume trade, if it is loyally carried out, 
should bring immeasurable benefit to both countries, each of 
which is now showing a substantial surplus on its external 
balance of payments. The major source of economic dis- 
equilibrium in this area is India’s desperate shortage of 
foodstuffs, to which Mr J. K. Mitchie, of the National Bank 
of India, drew particular attention. But this may be eased 
by the new trading agreement almost as much as by the 
generous American gift of grain. In other eastern countries, 
the bank chairmen could report satisfactory expansion. 
Burma and Indonesia are returning to normal life and 
moderate prosperity (though Indonesia is troubled by mal- 
content extremists in its labour unions). In Japan, industrial 
activity has recently been more than 20 per cent above the 
1932-36 average ; textile production, though still backward 
i its recovery compared with that in other industries, is 
now about double the 1949 average. In Malaya, Thailand 
and even Indo-China, business has been satisfactorily pros- 
Perous in spite of great political difficulties. 


* * * 


More Freedom for Timber 


Timber is one of the few raw materials of which the 
supply this year should be more or less secure. Consump- 
lion of softwood is still severely rationed at last year’s level 
cf 1,030,000 standards. But imports are expected to reach 
at least 1,500,000 standards, of which the Timber Control 
Will be responsible for 1,000,000 standards and the private 
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trade for the remainder. It is possible that the figure might 
even be as high as 1,750,000 standards. Last year imports 
amounted to only 796,000 standards. The main problem so 
far has been the shortage of shipping space. The Timber 
Control bought heavily in North America last autumn, but 
the sudden decision to import coal led to a scarcity of ship- 
ping for other purposes, including the movement of timber. 
The President of the Board of Trade has recently stated, 
however, that all the purchases so far made from the Pacific 
Coast will have been shipped by the end of June. The first 
call on these larger imports will undoubtedly be to build up 
stocks. By the end of 1951, stocks are expected to total over 
600,000 standards, the highest level for many years. But it 


is certainly arguable that consumption should also be allowed 
a modest expansion. 


A fortnight ago restrictions on the price of softwood were 
removed. Prices were fixed by the Timber Control last 
April and had not been altered despite the general rise in 
commodity prices. In future timber traders will be abie to 
sell privately imported softwood and softwood purchased 
from the Timber Control at prices based on their purchase 
prices. They have assured the Board of Trade that the new 
prices will allow only a reasonable margin of profit and they 
have set up a committee on which consumers will be repre- 
sented to deal with problems of price and distribution. 
Although timber users have been faced with a price rise of 
some §0-60 per cent, timber is not, in relative terms, a dear 
commodity and if restrictions on its use were relaxed, demand 
would almost certainly outstrip supply. 


Two stages of decontrol have been successfully negotiated. 
First the partial reversion to private import last October ; 
secondly the abolition of controlled selling prices. The third 
stage—full reversion to private import—should follow as a 
matter of course quite quickly. In other commodities 
problems of exchange control have been solved quite success- 
fully. The Timber Control has a poor record of securing 
supplies at satisfactory prices, and it is difficult to believe 
that private trade could not improve on its performance in 
delivering timber in the right types and specifications to the 
right ports. 


Allocation for Steel ? 


Steel production Jast month reached a new record, with 
an annual rate of 16,952,000 tons. Such an output, accord- 
ing to the best estimates that the industry can make, should 
sull be sufficient to meet the current physical consumption 
of steel. But this does not alter the fact that some consumers 
are undoubtedly suffering from production difficulties 
through lack of steel. Actual use of steel, in short, now 
bears only a limited relation to paper demand: each custo- 
mer, understandably fearing a developing shortage and higher 
prices, is busily putting into stock all the steel he can acquire, 
and in the rush the hindmost may be getting less than their 
current needs. ° 


Inevitably, this has encouraged suggestions that steel 
allocation may again be extended to types of steel other than 
sheet and tinplate. The Ministry of Supply’s Iron and Steel 
Division is stated to be considering the re-introduction of 
allocation ; and it would er be supported by disap- 
pointed customers and by those for whom the disciplining 
of a free market demand into an orderly queue for paper 
permits has an intrinsic attraction. Steel allocation might 
indeed become more desirable later this year, when the 
demands of rearmament begin to become important ; but it 
is doubtful whether it could be justified at present. 
The steel industry is experiencing difficulties in the supply 
of ore and scrap, partly through the shortage of shipping ; 
and in recent weeks its inability to secure as much coke 
as it could use has been aggravated. For the moment, how- 
ever, it seems that informal arrangements between sicel 
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suppliers and their customers should be sufficient to relieve 
particular cases of industrial dislocation. Steel allocation, 
however, is also being considered in Whitehall once agajn 
in the light of its importance as a so-called instrument of 
planning. If and when the Government decides that it needs 
to apply a stricter supervision to the industries contributing 
to rearmament, or to shift the balance of the economy to- 
wards those industries, steel allocation may present itself 
as perhaps the least ineffective lever to hand. 


* *® x 


Pressure on Prices 


Wholesale prices increased further by 2 per cent in 
February, a more modest increase than in most of the months 
since June. Once more the main advances occurred in raw 
materials, prices of which rose by 6 per cent. Raw wool, silk 
and sisal showed the greatest increases but tin, groundnut 
and palm kernel oils, esparto, hides and skins, and rubber 
were also dearer. Prices of intermediate products rose by 3 
per cent and those of manufactured articles by 2 per cent. 


But it is not only imported goods that are imposing strain 
on prices. The general increase in coal prices, which came 
into operation on February sth, raised the coal index by 6 per 
cent. Dearer coal and coke caused iron and steel prices to be 
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raised on February 21st ; this sub-index rose by barely 1 per 
cent in February and the full effect will be felt in the March 
figures. The index for non-ferrous metals actually fell last 
month despite a rise of 17 per cent in the price of tin ; brass 
ingots were cheaper and these carry a larger weight in the 
index than tin. The cotton index rose by 3 per cent, wool by 
11 per cent and “ other textiles ” by 6 per cent. 


The sharp rises in raw material prices of recent months 
are beginning to show their effect upon intermediate products 
and finished manufactures, though the price increases so far 
recorded in these groups are not very marked. Higher prices 
for utility shirts and underwear will come into operation next 
Monday ; cotton garments will be increased by about 15 per 
cent and wool garments by 25 per cent. Certain hollowware 
articles such as buckets and tinned saucepans will also become 
dearer next week. 


x * * 


Problem for the Jute Industry 


The new India-Pakistan trade agreement will have 
important consequences for the British jute industry. 
Demand for jute cloth and bags has increased considerably 
owing to the shortage of other packaging materials. These 
coarser cloths were made in India, but as a result of the 
trade deadlock between the two dominions, supplies of them 
from India have for many months been small. British manu- 
facturers have made good the deficiency by switching their 
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production to the types that the Indian industry has bee 
unable to supply. Discussing the implications of this change 
at the annual general meeting of Jute Industrie, 
Limited, Mr. W. G. N. Walker, the chairman, state 
that the British jute industry “was being steered away 
from its traditional markets and forced to make the very 
types of cloth that it had lost to India through lack of pro- 
tection during the interwar years.” The industry has no 
guarantee that these markets will be open to it in future 
If coarse jute cloths are exported in large quantities by Indi; 
in future, Dundee will have to meet competition in a pro. 
duct that it cannot produce as cheaply as India, and it wil! 
also have a hard fight to regain its traditional markets both 4: 
home and abroad. 


This prospect may seem bleak, but circumstances offer ; 
short respite to allow important decisions to be taken. 
Despite the new trade agreement, the Indian jute mills hays 
had to close down for ten days owing to shortage of ray 
material. Moreover, Pakistan has developed Chittagong a; 
a sizeable port and new anchorage facilities have been pro- 
vided at Chalna. These two ports alone can handle almost 
the whole of Pakistan’s seasonal exports of jute. It seems 
doubtful whether Pakistan will forsake this important expor: 
trade that it has built up during the past eighteen months. 
The reappearance of India as a major supplier of jute manu- 
factures may therefore not be seen for some time. Bu: 
Dundee and the Government must decide quickly. The 
longer the traditional markets of the British jute industry are 
left unsupplied, the more difficult will it be to recapture them. 


* * * 


Safer Industry 


Industrial accidents, after declining from a wartime peak 
and showing signs of stability in 1948, again showed a wel- 
come fall in 1949. Some 192,982 accidents were notified, a 
decrease of 4 per cent from the 1948 figure of 201,086 ; and 
the 10 per cent fall in fatal accidents, from 861 to 772, was 
particularly encouraging. In his annual report for 1949 the 
Chief Inspector of Factories shows that of 78 industrial 
groups for which separate figures are available, 21 showed 
increases in the numbers of accidents while 57 showed 
decreases. Accidents in metal foundries, where the inspec- 
torate has been carrying out a special survey, fell during the 
year by 12 per cent. Building accidents increased by 20 per 
cent, but part of this increase is believed to be due to fuller 
notification of accidents ; fatal accidents (statistics of which 
are more dependable) declined in this industry by 11 per cent. 


The rate of accident frequency (based upon an inter- 
national formula taking into account hours worked) was 
highest in the tinplate industry (where it rose in 1949), fol- 
lowed by iron and steel founding, other iron and steel process 
industries, non-ferrous metals, shipbuilding and repairing, 
and bricks. At the other end of the scale, the lowest rate 


AcctDENTs IN British Factories, 1944 to 1949 





Accident 
Number of Rate | 
Year Notifiable Index pet a 
Accidents | (1944-100) 1,000 | 1944-100 
Employees | 
NE Tee OS 266,7 100 40 - 
ee 226,461 85 ed ee 
 aeeeep neared 207, 18 34 . 
MS eee 135747 ' 70 29 = 
BE s cehuxsgenigconectin os 182,838 69 28 % 
WR os ia csscc ciara 172/026 65 26 « 





was recorded for printing, followed by tobacco, light engi: 
neering and radio, aircraft and aero engines, and electric! 
engineering. The general trend of accident frequency W% 
downward, though there were increases in several of th: 
heavier industries. The is of accidents by caus¢ 


showed reductions in the number of accidents caused by 
shafting, milling machines and power presses (which ar° 
small in number, but generally cause serious injury); 2 
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REPORT BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


TO Rang: rn GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, ON WEDNESDAY, I4th MARCH, 195! 
The Court of Directors now submit to the Proprietors Group Accounts comprising the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of th Re ré scot] 
t \ Ac yal Bank of Scotland as a 
October, 1950, and the Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts of its Subsidiary Companies, Glyn, Mills & Co. and Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited os at sist Bocas : 1050. 
The Net Profit of Taz Rovat Bank or Scoranp for the year to 14th October, 1950, after providing for Taxation and making transfers to Reserves 4 et 
for C cntingenye out of which Accounts provisions have been made for all bad and doubtful debts and fluc tuations in the value of Investments 
Interim dividend at rate of 8} per cent. actual paid at Midsummer, 1950, required er 











geri divide cater OS Bae ae AR 8S. 

Interim dividend at rate of 8} per cent. actual paid at Christmas, 1950, required ... pee ie ent bea aes £361 250 0 — rs 
Less Income Tax ee ee ie ee) Ae COE ahaa S (tke TARE Sai tae 2 “MORSE IO 6 

There have been transferred to Property Maintenance Reserve Account sae oe se =e oon a eee . ° 

Contributed to Staff Pension Fund a in vse ine oon sak saa ons a wn a 75,000 0 0 

Contributed to Staff Widows’ Fund bie rie Sey ig 15) 


Carried to Reserve Fund ... oe si sie ion ‘ing ese “an ee os ose one sin eos es 1012497 7 0 
The Reserve Fund now amounts to {4,773,800. sf Rees — {618.622 7 10 
A dividend of 17 per cent. per annum having already been paid, the Court of Directors do not recommend any further dividend for the vear. Been a 
A valuation of the Bank's quoted investments at 14th October, 1950, is in excess of the sums at which they appear in the annexed Balance Sheet. 
The Directors record with deep regret the death of The Right Hon. Lord Bradbury of Winsford, G.C.B., LLD. who had been an Ordinary Director since November, 1930. 
During the year the Directors, in virtue of the pow conferred upon them by the Royal Bank of Scotland Act, 1873, elected The Right Hon. Sir Ronald Ian Campbe " 
G.C.M.G., C.B., and Mr. Kenneth Graham Holden, inary Directors of th) Bank; they hold office until this Annual ¢ : 








oe Oe c hole xeneral Court only, but are eligible for re-election. | 

exercise of the powers already mentioned, the Directors have elected Sir William Crawford Currie, G.B.E., Deputy Chairman of Williams Deacon’s Bank ‘itd. - 'Sxtaedinees 
Director of the Royal Bank of Scotland. , 

The Governor, the Deputy-Governor, the Extraordinary Directors and the Senior Ordinary Director (The Right Hon. The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., C.M.G., LL.D.) 
retire at this time and are eligible for re-election, ; , 

Mr. George James G ,C.A., end Mr. S. W. Murphy, C.A., Auditors for the past year, are willing to continue in office as Auditors and will be re-appointed pursuant to 
Section 159 of the Com: Act, 1948, By Order of the Court of Directors, 

Edinburgh, 20th February, 1951 


- M. THOMSON, Cashier and General Manager. 
Caprrat Stock, Authorised and Issued ... —... “ 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, I4th OCTOBER, 1950 





s hae ene ane sai £4,250,000 
Reserve Funxp eee eee ees oes ese ie es eee ope eve jin one <n de ee a ic int on 4,773,800 
: £9,023,800 
Notes in circulation ... bei ve ewe a0 eee ane tee ais aii ion wit — si sie an ten ia see 8,697,181) 
Deposits and other Accounts, including Reserves and Provisions for Contingencies and Taxation wie ial a xeh aa ca au 131,293,730 
Amounts due to Subsidiary Companies... ese oe tes on ae én a Sie iin an ea ai as os ca 4,852,932 
————————— =—136, 146,662 
Divipexp—Christmas, 1950, less Income Tax... ine i ‘int ive se aus ins ves ase as iis ins ol die 198,687 
Liapiities for Acceptances, Confirmed Credits and other Obligations ne iss au seu ie as abe ‘is 2 ‘ie ins 6,959,935 
Noles :— 


The profits of Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. and Glyn, Mills & Co. have been taken into the Royal Bank of Scotland profit only to the extent of 
the Dividends declared. 

The Nominee Companies are non-trading and have made neither a profit nor a loss for the year ended 14th October, 1950, 

Foreign Currency Balances have been converted into Sterling at the rates current on 14th October, 1950. 

United Kingdom Income Tax has been provided on the profits to date. 


Statement required by the Eighth Schedule of the Companies Act, 1948. 

The Directors of the Bank have, in terms of Section 153 (1) of the Companies Act, 1948, investigated the possibility of making the financial year 
of each of the Subsidiaries coincide with its own. The practice of the Subsidiaries has been to make up their Accounts as at 31st December in each 
year, and it is considered impracticable to alter this arrangement. The Royal Bank of Scotland has, since 1879, made up its Accounts annually on 
the second Saturday of Oct , and any alteration in this long-established and convenient procedure would involve administrative difficulties in the 
conduct of the Bank’s affairs. The Directors are satisfied that the foregoing considerations constitute good reasons for not making any alteration 
in the financial years of the Bank or of the Subsidiaries. 
Kenneth Murray. Exc. C, Aucustus Cartow. Directors, 
J. M. Tuomson, Cashier and General Manager. 








£161,026, 265 
Creer 
CURRENT ASSETS: 

Coms, Bank Notes and Batances with the Bank of England 








one oe say eve ose ben eeu on ive wee oe one 17,862,802 
Barances with, and Cuegves in course of collection on, other Banks in the British Isles ap sat sata ae an on a pA 6,388,526 
Mowry at Call and Short Notice ... ae ae nes a sas iad = pa #2 roe pr * jan ae a oN 10,554,000 
Bits Discountep (including £3,085,000 British Treasury Bills) ... hea va wa ail ‘ui =i on io Joe ses oe 4,970,485 
Treasury Deposit RECEIPTS... Seis on ‘iain bss see Se ste ses “a ‘ink ia i ie ose ing sa 2,500,000 
INVESTMENTS— 
(4) QuoTep—at or under market value— ps ‘ 
British Government Securities and Securities guaranteed by British Government oa oe om one one oon ete one 66,837,611 
Dominion and Colonial Government Securities, and Corporation Stocks nes ane es ia ie tied gai a va 662,999 
Other Securities ... jis ie eee eee ‘on one eee ose 367,452 
(b) Uxovorep—at cost— aati aie 
‘lerminable Corporation Mortgages... ue +6 an ae pa aes eae sie oa ‘i ile “in a ike 523,02 
- e —— 110,666,895 
Apvances to Customers and other Accounts, Jess provision for bad and doubtful debts ... ons 35,921,683 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Confirmed Credits and other Obligations per contra ties 6,959,935 
a Totat Current Assets pea eC he Rs aes cate aes ane gee hee 20m a 153,548,513 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: ; ” : 7 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. Shares—1,562,500 “A” Shares of £5 each, {1 paid, and 312,500 “ B” Shares of {1 each, fully paid... ‘ie = 3,093,750 
Glyn, Mills & Co. £1,060,000 Stock—a company incorporated with unlimited liability ... one ave inte ose oss oo o 2,800,000 
—— © Companies (are limited by Guarantee and have no Assets or Liabilities) on sin eae ssa até ~~ ow ‘on inci 
Amounts due by Subsidiz * i oiiad oon - oe ese oes ons oot sue ée0 eee eco eee eee 9,09 
: y Subsidiary Companies 6,132,845 
TRADE INVESTMENT: d : 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd.—333 Shares of £1,000 each, £500 paid... ees wen ane “on eee ove coe 166,500 
FIXED ASSETS ; Se 
Bank Propurty, partly yielding rent, at cost, Jess amounts written off... eee eee eee ote eve eee ose ove ove eee 1,178,407 
£161,026,265 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT For the year ended I4th October, 1950 ee 
To Property Maintenance Reserve Account... ea vail iat ... £30,000 By Profit for the Year after providing for Taxation and making transfers 
” Staff Pension Fund ‘soe ae eae pa sea 75,000 to Reserves for Contingencies, out of which Accounts provisions 
Mo” a Oe have been made for all bad and doubtful debts and fluctuations in 
” Reserve Fund zig a oe os sins oe sh sit 101,248 the value of Investments eee son oe he an 618,622 
” Dividend—Midsummer, 1950, less Income Tax Th ee Ee week ee 
Dividend—Christmas, 1950, less Income Tax «.. ++» +» ss=_—«198, 687 sitll 
£618,622 £618,622 
Note - Directors’ Emoluments— Leaman Ne mera me 
Aggregate Amount of Directors’ Fees... een eve ee we seo 
Pr casita, les mon as ties ns a, es 7 a 4,000 Of these amounts, there are included in the Accounts of the Subsidiary 





Companies sums amounting, in all, to £26,206 (1949, £27,696). 


£43,390 
AUDIT ORS" REPORT 


Wi tained formati i the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our Audit. In our opinion proper 
books ot hooaieee have som kesths einnte. eee on pick examination of those books, and proper returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received 
ranches 


‘ examined above Balance Shee Profi Loss : nt which are in agreement with the books of account and returns of the Bank. In our opinion and 

to the best of our teietenttion nd according o the Bae ae us, the said accounts give the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner so 
on the basis authorised by the Act for a ho company give a true and fair view in the case of the Balance Sheet of the state of the Bank’s affairs at 14th 

, 1950, and:in the case of the Profit and Loss Account of the profit for the year ended on that date. ‘ann diane 

We have examined the Group Accounts (comprising the above Sheet of the Royal Bank of Scotland as at 14th October, 1950, and the annexed Balance Sheets o 

its Su Mills & Co. and Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd., both as at 3ist December, 1950) with the audited accounts of the Banks dealt with thereby, which accounts, 


i i j i i have been properly prepared 
With the exception of the Royal Bank of Scotland, have not been audited by us. Subject to the foregoing, in our opinion, the said Group Accounts 
in accordance provisions Companies i thorised therein, give a true and fair view of the state of affairs and of the profit of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland dat Subadieic” Sele rH GEO. JAMES GREGOR, C.A., Auditor. 
Epinsurcn = en 1951 S. W. MURPHY, C.A., Auditor. 
? ’ . 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Registered in London under ‘he Companies Act of 1862 on the 23ré March, 1866. 
ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 20th SEPTEMBER, 1863, 


Subscribed Capital wee wee ee 4,562,500 Reserve Funds... ... «..  «..  £3,600,000 
Paid-up Capital... ie bite ...  £2,281,250 Number of Shareholders is font 3,033 
HEAD OFFICE 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 











BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1950 
anemone LLL LLL LOTTO atc 











































pe 1949 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
CAPITAL— : CURRENT ASSETS— 
Authorised and Subscribed— Cash on Hand, at _ and 
182,500 Shares of £25each 4,562,500 4,562,500 Short Notice, at 


Bankers ... ene ‘x4 21,886,789 18,111,335 
Investments at under Mar- 
ket Value :— 
British Government and 
other Securities quoted 
on the London Stock 
Exchange _ (including 
£500,000 War Loan 
lodged with Bank of 
England as security for 
Government Accounts) 14,772,310 14,166,845 
Indian, Pakistan and Cey- 
lon Government and 
other Rupee Securities 
quoted on Overseas 


Paid-up £12 10s. per Share 2,281,250 2,281,250 
RESERVE FUNDS— 
Including Share Premium 
Account £1,128,750 ath 3,600,000 3,500,000 
(1949 £1,128,750) 
PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOU NT— 
Profit unappropriated —... 281,113 279,906 


6,162.363 6,061,156 
CURRENT LIABILITIES, 
PROVISIONS AND 
OTHER ACCOUNTS— 








Current and other Accounts < Stock Exchanges «» 9,210,530 7,727,100 
including provision for East African Government 
Doubtful Debts, Taxation Securities amounting to 
on profits to date and £2,547,575 and other ; ae 
reserves for contingencies 88,704,147 69,309,779 unquoted Investments 2,588,606 on.671.506 2,255,697 
oo Ss : ae moa 571,55 
a i and Short pst 12,872,240 14,955 459 Bills of Rchongs, nttading 
mount due to Sehaimy ‘ owen Treasury Bills... «+. 15,452,205 8,864,502 
7 ompany eee o- 172,532 1,202.202 Advances, Loans Receivable 
Bills Payable me nein 1,507,354 1,286,556 and other sums due to the 
Acceptances tor Customers 451,751 56.979 Bank sé pe nbs 43,350,889 39,745,907 
Second Interim Dividend Amount due by Subsidiary 
less Income Tax for the Company bes ins 83,997 _ 
year ended 3ist Decem- Customers for Acceptances : 
ber, 1950 ae aes 100,375 _— per Contra eee eee 451,751 56,979 
*roposed Final Divi 4 B 
, — Laeogns +> core Tota! Current Assets 107,797,167 90,908,365 


year ended 3list Decem- 
ber, 1949 pee bate _ 100,375 
103,808,399 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES- 
Shares at cost less amounts 
written off nee ons 1,450,000 1,450,000 
FIXED ASSETS— 
Bank Premises, Property 
and Furniture at cost, less 
amounts written off — ... 723,595 614,142 








£109,970,762 £92,972,507 





£109,970,762 £92,972,507 


TS 








NOTES. 

1. Kills receivatie rediseounted £6,462,626, of which 
up to 6th March, 1951 £4,523,030 have run off. 

2. Ferward contracts outstanding for the purchase 
and sale of Bills and Telegraphic Transfers 
£94,316,147. 

3. Liabilities have been ineurred in respect of 
building contracts for new premises amounting to 
approximately £158,446. 

4. There are contingent liabilities in respect of 
confirmed credits outstanding amounting to 

£23,322,872. 

. There are contingent fiabilities In respect of 


wn 


pmeten entered into in the ordinary course of T. T. K, ALLAN, 6 Manager. 
usiless. 5 > ccou 
6. ne Dveeh Amoty 008 }iahiities have been 7~ es . eer 
conve at the rate of 1/6d. per Indian Rupee, c 
2/2d. per Pakistan Rupee and £1 per 20 Last J. K. MICHIE , 
African Shillings, and other currencies at the rates A. N. STUART Directors. 
of exchange ruling on 31st December, 1950, E. J. MACKENZIE HAY 


_- 


" se REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. 

5 e have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our know necessa poses of our audit. In ov 

opinion proper books of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from on eee ome of tes tn and aa oe ee adequate for the purposes ot 

our audit have been received from Branches not visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet which is in agreement with the books of account sod 

Retaren. in ay gs bal the best ¢ our ation ona according to the explanations given to us the said Balance Sheet gives 
nies Act, manner thereby authorised x basis Balance 

Bank’s affairs as at 3st December, 1950. r of Reakiee Onegadios sad oh wen ” 


We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Bala Sheet Consolida Loss 
with - eaten cannons = pee sea at eplaion s such Demnelidennn Scene Mraieen this 
vrepared from such accounts in accordance Provisions of the Companies Act, 1943, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and, 0” 
boats, give a true and fair view of te state of affairs the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt with thereby so far as concerns members of The National Bank of Indis 
& CO. 


LONDON, 7th March, 1951. 


8 
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COOPER BROTHERS ; 
W. A. BROWNE & CO. } 4nd 
Chartered Accountants. 
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ai] in accidents was reported in the handling of goods 
(the Inspector mentions improvements arising from the 
yider application of mechanical handling methods), but 
‘creases Of 12.4 per cent in accidents on railway work 
ond of 30 per cent in accidents on other forms of 
sansport. Cases of sepsis fell, probably through better 
érst aid artfangements in industry and the greater realisa- 
ion that immediate attention is vital even for slight injury ; 
and eye accidents were slightly fewer, though the Inspector 
ieports that a large proportion of the 9,157 of such mishaps 
-entinued to arise from workers’ scorn of goggles or eye- 


childs. 


Shorter Notes 


The Ministry of Food has decided to increase the. retail 
price of tea by 4d. a lb. to an average price of 3s. 8d. a Ib., 
-emmencing May 21st. The subsidy will be correspondingly 
reduced from 1s. to 8d. a lb. In an article “ Food Stock- 
taking” on page 448 of The Economist dated February 24th 
the imports of tea in 1950 given in Table I should have 
read 164,000 tons, making the decline in stocks during the 
year 28.000 tons. The stock figure for tea in Table II 
remains unchanged. 


* 


During January industries in the “ metals, engineering and 
vehicles ” classification of the Ministry of Labour increased 





639 
their labour force by 23,000 to 4,109,000, compared with 
an increase of 16,000 in January, 1950. This. increase, 
coupled with the facts that manufacturing industry as a 
whole gained only 39,000 more employees during the 
month, and that unemployment fell by ten per cent, instead 
of showing its usual seasonal rise, suggests that. the first 
efiects of defence contracts are beginning to be felt. The 
shift in the pattern of employment, however, is very slight ; 
and it is within the engineering industries that the most 


important movements, those of skilled labour, will have to 
be looked for. 


* 


In an effort to stem the tide of internal inflation, the 
Ceylon Government has increased export duties on a number 
of commodities. The duty on tea has been raised by 7 cents 
(14d.) to 60 cents (11d.) a Ib, rubber by 15 cents (23d.) 
to 50 cents (gd.) a lb., copra by Rs.25 (37s. 6d.) to Rs.100 
(150s.) per candy, coconut oil by Rs.81.25 (121s. 8d.) to 
Rs.325 (487s. 6d.) a ton, coconut poonac (a cattle feed) by 
Rs.100 (150s.) to Rs.200 (300s.) a ton, and pepper by 50 
cents (9d.) to Rs.2.50 (3s. 9d.) a lb. A new duty of 25 cents 
(45d.) a lb. has been imposed on cocoa and of Rs. 2 (3s.) a 
Ib. on cardamoms (a spice) and citronella oil (used in 
pharmaceutical preparations). The new duties on rubber, 
cocoa and pepper are unlikely to affect world prices since 
Ceylon is a relatively small producer of these products ; but 
part of the increased duties on the other items might well be 
passed on to the consumer. 


Rugby Portland Cement.—Record pro- 
duction, deliveries and exports last year 
are reflected in the rise in group trading 
profits from £380,270 to £448,517. Rugby 
Portland Cement has dealt more liberally by 
‘ts equity shareholders during the dividend 
freeze than many companies; for 1950, 
apart from the third successive special 
iax-free distribution of 5 per cent from 
capital sources, the Ordinary dividend 
has again been raised, from 17} to 20 per 
cent; this dividend absorbs 42 per cent of 
available profit, compared with 43 per cent 
in 1949. The net dividend represents a return 
on the real equity capital (ordinary shares and 
reserves) Of 2.9 per cent, and the earnings 
return is 7 per cent. The balance sheet shows 
a high proportion of fixed capital equipment ; 
group fixed assets, after depreciation, stand 
at £2,014,623, against £2,025,001, but net 
current assets have also risen from £543,768 
©) £687,791. 


_ The margin of profits on home deliveries 
is small, and only 28 per cent of group net 
profits of £153,264, against £133,630, come 
from home sales. Costs of production are 
nearly doubled and costs of new plant trebled 
compared with 1939. Exports are the prin- 
cipal source of the industry’s profits. It may 
that British cement exports are near their 
peak ; cement output expanded from 9,287,000 
tons in 1949 to 9,672,000 tons in 1950, bur 
there was only a slight increase in exports 
of 4,000 tons to 1,864,000 tons. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1939 were total produc- 
von of 8,252,000 tons, of which 665,000 tons 
were exported, The industry has had to meet 
the strain of substitution for timber in build- 
ing ; the consequence is that a council house 
now consumes three times the amount of 
cement used before the war. This was one of 
the factors contributing to “a slight short- 
Nouts eee 5 ae ae Sie oat See 
s. In his freely hitting speech, 
Halford Reddish dock not inke “ the 
Planners” ; their estimate of home consump- 
bon in 1950 was too low ; in his view, their 
estimate for 1951 is “wildly high.” 
Rugby Portland Cement, with new kilns 
re > — ae cea have contri- 
war expansion of the capaci 
of the industry. Demand should 





Company Notes 


this output, and exports may well be 
stabilised at current levels. Rearmament may 
create new demands for cement directly for 
military construction and indirectly as a 
substitute for steel and timber. The increase 
in the price of cement by 4s. a ton, Mr 
Reddish emphasises, is an equalising charge 
to meet the cost of imports at higher prices. 
Although costs can be expected to rise further 
and a shortage of paper sacks will add to 
difficulties in 1951, the immediate prospects 
of the company seem satisfactory. 


* 


Associated Electrical industries.—I: was 
unfortunate that a year of impressive achieve~- 
ment by Associated Electrical Industries was 
overshadowed, as far as the market was con- 
cerned, by the proposed capital reorganisation 
scheme. Whatever the conclusion may be 
about the scheme, the rise in group trading 
profits from {7,601,904 to £8,439,937 and in 
the ordinary dividend from 15 to 20 per cent 
(which represents a return on the real equity 
capital of some £28 million of little more than 
4} per cent) can only evoke praise. The value 
and volume of production rose further last 
year and the group expanded its exports, 
particularly to hard currency areas. — 

The strength of the balance sheet reinforcts 
the good impression made by the year’s 
profits, In his review of 1949, Mr Oliver 
Lyttelton commented that stocks appeared 
“to be above what is desirable in relation to 
annual output.” In the past year, although 
stocks reflect rising prices, their total has 
been reduced from (£23,996,425 to 
£23,464,714. During the last four years, 
working capital and liquid resources have 
been progressively strengthened ; net current 
assets stood at nearly £24 million at the year- 
end, against £18.2 million at the end of 1947, 
cash at £2,104,806 against £949,578, while 
£l was held in tax reserve certificates, 
against £395,425. Total reserves have been 
built up from £19,344,103 to £ 063 in 
the past , and it is a sign times 
that asset © t reserves have 
risen from to £1,450,000. Some 
measure of the recent rate of expansion is 


given by the rise in the group's fixed assets, 


at cost, from £14,681,283 at the beginning 
of 1947 to £21,592,405 at the end of last year. 
On the company’s trading record alone, 
equity shareholders are entitled to look to the 
future with confidence. 


* 


Hoover.—The sustained expansion in 
production and sale of Hoover houschold 
appliances and of the recently developed 
fractional horse-power motors branch is 
mirrored in the jump in group trading profits 
from £1,962,393 to the record figure of 
£2,984,238, of which some {£927,000 was 
earned by overseas subsidiaries. Total turn- 
over was more than seven times that of 1938 
and profits have increased in the same propor- 
tion. The company has more than played 
its part in capturing and holding foreign 
markets by exporting more than 40 per cent 
of total production ; in the first two months 
of this year this figure has risen to 53 per 
cent. Some of the reasons for success are 
quite clear. First, efficiency in production 
has meant that, in the competitive market for 
electric cleaners, the retail price, apart from 
purchase tax, has risen by less than 10 per 
cent compared with prewar levels. Secondly, 
the company has continued to pursue an 
expansionist policy: the doubling of factory 
space at Merthyr Tydfil, where washing 
machines are manufactured, is nearly com- 
plete, and further extensions have been 
approved; while the Cambuslang works, 
which produce motors, are being increased 
in size by nearly 75 per cent. 


Years to December 31, 
1949 


1950 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit ............. 1,962,393 2,984,238 
SOO oki peas b Ubi eerie us 870,249 = 1,404,190 
cimPeies eich: Bete Se 
vr earnings esee <4, 
Ord. divi ae 1,413 308,551 
To group reserves and c/f.... 436,110 424,343 
<oMtced aencts, less depeeciation 1,397,385 1,881,462 
asse tty , 
current assets..........- 2,689,827 3,428, 
ve ea ee 2,216,522 
nue reserves ........--- T31s 902 2,501,333 
Ord. capital ............... 935,000 — 1,870,000 


640 


The company’s new ventures have proved 
successful and the directors consider that 
shareholders are entitled to share in the 
success in the form of increased dividends 
and should receive a return compatible with 
the risks that are undertaken with their 
money. A total dividend of 45 per cent was 
paid in 1949 on £935,000 capital ; in 1950, 
an interim dividend cent was 
declared on this capital and a final dividend 
of 225 per cent on £1,870,000. The issued 
equity capital was doubled in December last 
by the capitalisation of reserves to reduce 
the disparity between issued capital and the 
capital employed in the business. A compu- 
tation of percentage earnings, after these 
capital changes, might be misleading, but the 
dividend is covered more than twice. Sir 
Charles Colston, the chairman, points out 
that, after allowing for the changes in the 
price level and the incidence of tax, ordinary 
shareholders are worse off than in prewar 
years and that the net dividend represents 
only 12.5 per cent of profits after deprecia- 
tion, against 42.8 per cent in 1938. ' 

In view of the company’s rapid expansion, 
the strength of the balance sheet is indeed 
impressive. Stocks at £2,200,000, against 
£1,300,000, and debtors (of which a fair part 
may represent hire purchase contracts) at 
£2,500,000, against {£ 1,700,000, reflect the 
expansion of tyrnover and sales. Equity 
shareholders are likely willingly to accept the 
chairman’s statement that “ provided there is 
no general war, I think we may look forward 
to the future with sober confidence.” 


* 


Bradford Dyers.—The excellent trading 
results of Bradford Dyers—group trading 
profits have risen from (£1,773,243 to 
£2,836,523—owe much to an expansion of 
‘business overseas. Trading profits at home 
have risen by some 46 per cent to over 
£1,500,000, but this is overshadowed by the 
remarkable expansion of overseas trading 
profits by some 85 per cent to £1,300,000. 
To the extent that the group works on a 
commission basis, as it largely does, these 
sums represent “ pure” profits in the sense 
that inventory windfalls will have had little 
part in them. After the bleak years of the 
thirties, ordinary shareholders have progres- 
sively shared in the steady improvement in 
profits, and for the latest year the dividend 
has been raised from 74 per cent, which 
includes a 25 per cent jubilee bonus, to 
10 per cent. The dividend is well covered, 
even on a stringent calculation, by earnings 
of 45 per cent, against 23 per cent. This 
expansion of earnings has been retained, to 
the extent of no less than £407,575, by 
subsidiaries ; in 1949 the latter passed on 
all their profits apart from £2,322. 


Years to December 51, 


1949 1950 

Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading proft in Britain .... 1,070,635 1,534,737 
Overseas subs’ trading profit. . 702,608 1,301,786 
PORE MENON oo ca5. oeeaune 1,845,388 2,934,358 
BONE ON vc co fi Sees ; 752,440 
Depreciation ..........5%... 652,295 791,999 
Group earnings for ord. stock .... 255,313 770,301 
ch (23%) (45%) 
Ord. dividends. ............. 93,175 124,235 
(74%) (10%) 
To general res. and c/f....... 2 159,816 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation 3,562,325 3,208,085 
Net current assets........... 4,745,171 6,161,957 
ey .035,694 2,094,149 
APOE. ROU wince cn cccs 4,257,707 4,988,871 
Revenue reserves ........... 454, 1,862,257 


OE GUIEGE | canny bis os uno 2,258,794 2,258,794 
£1 ordinary stock at 30s. Od. yields {6 10s. per cent. 


Bradford Dyers has evidently done very 
well in its overseas ventures, and the erection 
of a factory in Australia for the dyeing, 
finishing and printing of rayon fabrics is 
planned. Perhaps the most impressive feature 
of the balance sheet is the size of liquid 
resources ; cash has risen from £1,850,000 
to £2,540,000 and quoted investments total 


nearly £1,700,000 against £1,440,000. Work- 
ing capital has risen from £4,700,000 to 
nearly £6,200,000, and as stocks must largely 
represent work in progress, there should be 
no difficulty in meeting any capital commit- 
ments in the current year. 

The outlook for Bradford Dyers largely 
depends on the prospects of the textile 
industry as a whole. In a year of record 
prices for wool and serious cuts in rayon 
production, it would be optimistic to expect 
the physical volume of textile production to 
expand very much further. This prospect, 
coupled with the possibility of buyers’ resis- 
tance to higher prices, introduces a question 
mark about the possible outcome for the 
current year. 


* 


international Nickel.—The highlights of 
the financial reports of International Nickel 
for the years ended December 31, 1949 and 
1950, are indicated in the following table: — 


% $ 
Earnings :-— 1949 1950 
Gt COMRIOEE on. ockinbaceeccs 32,252,314 48,765,849 
nobine taxes... .5-..i%..... 17,975,014 27,597,615 
Common and prefd. divs..... 31,090,237 31,090,237 
Additions to mines and plant. 18,553,851 18,683,606 


Earnings per common share . 2-08 3:21 

Paid per common share...... 2-00 2°00 
Deliveries :— 

SE Re ere 209,292,257 256,410,543 

Ceet Bsc. 5. ASS es 221,075,080 212,947,394 


Platinum metals (ozs.)....... 214,735 267,316 


* 


De Beers.—The traditional buying of 
diamonds as a hedge against inflation clearly 
furnishes much of the explanation of the 
remarkable jump in De Beers’ net profits last 
year from {7,216,568 before tax to 
£10,380,000. Sales of rough diamonds by 
the central selling organisation were £50.9 
million, against {28.4 million in 1949 and 
£38.1 million in 1948. Moreover, increased 
rearmament activity was responsible for a 
jump in sales of industrial diamonds to 
£5,500,000 in the last quarter of 1950, against 
£2,500,000 in the two previous quarters. 

The dividend policy of the company has 
in the past been conservative, particularly in 
view of the comparatively light burden of 
South African taxation; this absorbed 
£2,500,000 last year, against £1,525,000. 
Since 1947, the dividend had been maintained 
at 90 per cent, but the raising of the dividend 
for 1950 to 110 per cent is clearly justified 
by the year’s results, and sharcholders may 
feel that conditions would have to alter 
radically if the dividend were not at least 
maintained for the current year. The recent 
increase in diamond prices is evidently a 
favourable pointer. The 5s. deferred shares 
at the current price of 58s. yield nearly 
£94 per cent. 


® 


Canadian Pacific Railway.—The income 
accounts of Canadian Pacific Railway for the 
years ended December 31, 1949 and 1950, 
are summarised below :— 


_ 1950 
‘ $ 
Gross earnings... ....5.-.06.0 363,252,094 378,576,688 
Less working expenses ........ 342,620,125 340,556,331 
Not Unie 655 fi 0. aetna. 20,631,969 38,020,357 
yr. ; MCOME 2... eee esseeee 6.56, 
OE POG os vcs siiccscustes 44,268,622 61,256,621 
Less fixed charges............. 14,543,817 13,389,610 
we DINE 665 Ge LS 724,805 47,867,011 
Leet p0el. GHG. o8dcs ceca nwa 3,872,768 3,388,648 
Less ord. divs 16,750,000 20,100,000 


9,102,037 24/378,363 


The substantial tae - net rail- 
way earnings rom 631,969 + 
$38,020,357, and with only a slight fall of 
some ,000 in income from other sources, 
has enabled company to raise the 
Ordinary dividend from 5 to 6 per cent, 
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SECURITY PRICES ANp 


YIELDS 


British Funds | Price, | Price, y 


‘ield 


Mar. 7, Mar. 14, Mar. 14, | 


and 
Senne Hage | 1951 | 1951 | 195) ' | 
eae j i in) | 
| 
s i y =e eS 
War Bonds 23%...) 101 1008 ee 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 | 018 7 
War Bonds 24%, ...' 1014) © 1013 +38 
Mar. 1,.1952-54 ; 017 9 
Exchequer Stk. 23% 1012 | 1018 0 16 3 
eb. 15, 1955 


War Bonds 23%... 


102% 102} 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 


,0 
‘ 5 j 019 5 
Funding 23% ...... | 1023 102} ih 
June 15, 1952-57 140 
Nat. Defence 3°... 1035 103% 013 0 
July 15, 1954-58 | ! . » 
War Loan 3°,..... 104%,  103ixd 017 4 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 ta 
Savings Bonds 3%. 99% 99$ 117 10 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | 114 7 
Funding 24%... .... 993 9xd 115 3 
April 15, 1956-61 | 32.7 
Funding 3°%.......| 97# 95jxd 2 310 
April 15, 1959-69 | 118 3 
Funding 3°,........ 984 98 116 4 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 | '116 0 
Funding 4%....... 106%, 105 112 8 
May 1, 1960-90 20 5 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 95} | 95 2 4 4 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | 1lg9 0 
Savings Bonds 24% 934 928 21 2 
May 1, 1964-67 | 1 18 10 
Victory Bonds 4%.; 106§ 1059 114 9 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3°%%.' 934 93 24 8 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 20 5 
Consols 4% ....... | 101% 1003 21 ~9 
(after Feb. 1, 1957). 
Conversion 34% ...; 92Axd Q1}xd 2 2 1 
(after Apr. 1, 1961 
Treasury Stk. 2§°%. 67§xd 663xd 2 1 2 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) 
Treasury Stk. 5°%..; 79}xd 79xd 2 1 9 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk. 34%. 100} 99} 119 3 
June 15, 1977-80 119 2 
Redemp. Stk. 3% 88$xd 87jxd 2 3 1 
Oct. 1986-96 2 as 
War Loan 3$%.... 92 91x 2 2 6 
(after Dec. 1, 1952), 
Consols 24%, ...... 68§xd 67}ixd 2 0 8 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..| Q93jxd) 93jxd 2 2 7 
April 1, 1968-73 20 8 
Brit. Elect.3°,Gtd... 929xd 922 2 1 4 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | 207 
Brit. Elect. 34°, Gtd.) 1003 | 100 £19 3 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 | 119 1 
Brit. Tpt. 3°, Gtd.., 883 88} 862 411 
July 1, 1973-88 22 5 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.., 93gxd Q3xd 2 2 9 
April 1, 1968-73 | 2 010 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%.., 88) | 88 2 2 6 
May 1, 1990-95 | 2110 
Brit. Iron & Steel 
Me aaieeee. Wis 98% | 98 22 0 4 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 | 20 2 


“oo 


Gross 
Yield, 
Mar. 14 
1951 


~~ 
ke 


me be Or 


i) wunw re Gs OO GH GGG BW WN NN RN 
we 
= 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Assuming re- 


demmption in 1957. (A) 


‘at yield given above. If re 


deemed, in 1952 net redemption yield £7 9 1, gross £9 16 10 


()} To latest date. (n) Net yields are calcul 
allowing for tax at 9. in {£. 
13 years 6 months. 


Last Two 


Price, 





! 
| | Price 
a | Ordinary 
v | Mar. 7, Mar. 14, 
ren | Stocks = 19511951 
er ee ee ee 
a % } i : 
60 ¢| 20 # Anglo-Am. 10/- 8% %% 
25 b| 5.a \Anglo-Iran. {1 .; 54 53 
5 a| 15 &\Assoc. Elec. {1) 87/ 93 9xd 
Tha | 20 b|Assoc. P.Cem.£1) 91/10} 91 10} 
@ ¢)/ 35 ¢\Austin 5/-.....| 27/3 | 269 
$5 a +20 b\Bass {1.......! 150/- |150/- 
40 c| 10 a Boots 5/-...... 48/6 | 48/6xd 
8 cj} lO c¢ \Br. Celanese 10/-| 25/74 25 
12 6] 8 @|Br. Oxygen{1.., 94/- | 94/- 
5a 1 6 ‘Coats (1 Sn e Shik 59/- i 57/3 
5 b| § @\Courtaulds{1.. 41/6 | 41/5sd 
20 ¢| 6a ‘Distillers 4/- ...| 20/- | 20/- 
15 ¢/ 15 ¢ (Dun GL sas.) S7/- | 56/6 
10 ¢| 10 ¢ Fordél.......; 48/1) | 48/4 
11h ¢| IT} c \Gen. Elect. Gis) 86/3. | 85/ 
Il @| 21 b Guinness £1... 134/44 [155/14 
15 a} 1746 |Hawker Sid. 5/-, 33/10}) 55/44 
7 6) 3 a 'imp. Chem, £1.| 43/6 | 456 | 
13,4 | 18}0 {Imp. Tobacco {1 98/9 | 98/9 | 
5 a| 7 |Lancs, Cotton {1 42/6 | | 
10 ¢; 10 ¢\Lever{l.....- 45/- aie 
15 ¢/| 15 c\Lon, Brick £1. .| 58/9xd|58/1)xd 
45 b| 15 a (Marks & Sp 5j-| 82/9 re | 
wt] as eae | Be |B | 
a . bl cat i | 
13 b| 5 @ |‘“Shell” Stk. i 83/1) | 86/5 | 
a b/Tube Inyst. £1.) 6% | Sd | 
34a | 16} b|Union Castie £1 88/9 | 88/9 | 
8 ¢| 8 ¢|U.SuaBetong¢]) 39/- | 38/7, | 
f) SiS) ae | 8 | 
a wkers £1....- on 
15 a | 27hh |\Woolvorth 5/- .| 45/6! 44/6 4 
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ated after 


* Assumed average life 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 10, 1951, total ordin- 
-y revenue was £82,393,000, against ordinary 
exp uditure of £71,246,000 and issues to sinking | 
was £993,000. Thus, including sinking fund | 


allocations of £19,347,000, the surplus accrued | 


\pril Ist is €779,700,000, compared with 
(655,911,000 for the corresponding period a year 


sice 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


coempts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 


Aprit 1,|Aprit 1! Week | Week 















| Esti- 





Rev | mate, 11949 || 1950. jended | ended 
(1950-5 to to Mar Mar 
Mar. 11,,Mar.10! 11, | 10, 
| pggg | 4950 | 195% | 1950 | 1951 
' 
l 5388000113460 39 1323266} 34,264) 40,242 
x... .. | 120,000! 103,800; 110,300} 3,800) 4,400 
> che, Duties | 195,000; 180,300, 173,950, 3,800! 4,300 





700) 1,000 


ae 4,900 





20, 20 
100 
54,962 
870,650) 768,471) 854, 368) 14,475] 18,962 
715,15 686,200) 698, 2,690) 4,075 
1 Uusloms and| a ; 

Escise .os-cs00 }158380 145467 1/1552368 v.10 23,037 
Motor Duties eat 56, > 514 
Surplus War Stores! 35, » foes 
Surpl'sfrom Tradg.| 85, 2 
P.O. (Net Receipts) ont 300 
Wireless Licences. | 13, £-seee 
Sundry Loans....} 27, 34 2,400 | 
Miseell. Receipts 

in Crown Lands); 70, 194 1,280 


Fotal Ord, Rev... (3897 


Srie-Barawerne | 













Post Office....... | 172,1 2,400) 4,000 
Income Tax on | 
E.P.T. Reiunds.| 5,700) 22,172 141i 173 
wal 4075650 3884915 3934659! 67,254: 86,566 


ssuts out of thie bxehequer 
to meet payments 
if thousand) _ 


April 1,/April 1] Week | Week 
1949 | 1950 fended | ended 


| Esti- 


{ j 
ire mate, 


sh ie 











Ora. Expr vprpre | 
ft. & Man. of Nat. | 


Debt | 490, 0001 466,601] 470,715 


1950 5 to Mar. Mar. 
: 11, 10, 
1951 | 1950 | 1951 


2,998) 4,024 
vas | 2,922 
10} Se 


SHES to -N, 

irefand..... 
ther Cons. Funds | 
} 


a 








! | 537,000 511,383) 515,307] 5,008] 5,946 
pply Servi 297 152842535857 2454304) 57,244, 65,300 
| - - eer ; - ~ - ee 

Fotal Oni. xpd... 138 7220) 29696211 60,252| 71,246 
is ae itt | 2 

Bal. E spd.) 60,252) 72,239 
t } i, Ce ats 


Bal. Vixpd. 604! — 16,412 
__ Alter decreasing Exehequer balances by £50,930 
lo £3,575,922, the other operations for the week 
werased the gross National Debt by £2,151,549 
0 £25,781 million, 

bor) Ga, NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 

and Seitlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 


7 


Building Materials and Housing Act, 1945, s. 4(1) _ 159 
eeipts under ECA. ......5. eaeaies cities « 9,000 
9,157 
Po _., NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
‘). an’ Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1948 and 1950 875 
RPT, Relub si4 2. cc an Ga patie 213 
ws (Scotland) Act, 1944, s. 4({2), Housing 
{Fing i ial Provisions) (Scotland) Act, 1946, 
Ss. 15/2), and Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, 
Pe a: (vie deceeeuehe Sib ubie hud skmena hs « 43 
‘eal Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1)...... 9,26 
New Towns Act, 1946, s. 12(3). an pik 4 48 
(tion (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1).. 5,000 
Nerseas Resources Dev. Act, 1948, s. 17(1) :—- 
Colonial Dewebpentaet a osha is caas vaacanacee 350 
Overseas Food .......... See eee av wad 100 
‘tellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 :— 
bin 21) War Damage: War Damage Commission 3,000 
mance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits.. 278 
17,211 





} 
} 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Reeriprs PAYMENTS 


Treasury Bills .... 13,466 24% Def. Bonds... 565 

Nat. Savings Certs. 3,600 3° Ter. Annuities. 1,796 

3% Def. Bonds... 1,655 Tax Reserve Certs. 3,737 
Ways and Means Other Debt :—- 

Advances ...... 19,220 Internal... 8,994 

Treasury deposits . 25,000 

37,941 40,092 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 




















Treasury Ways & Means 
Bills Advances De- 
Date {| _ ae __j|_____.______.} posits } Float- 
in Public | ® ing 
| Tap Depts. Debt 





2910-0 | 1894- 




































8 

Dec. 2 3230-0} 1956- 6080: 4 
» 9 $3240-0 | 1951-6 6111-7 
» 16 13260-0 | 1939- 6152-1 
a 5168-5 6077°5 
1951 

Jan. 6 $3270-0| 1861-8 6026-5 
» 13 $3250-0} 1823-3 5952-1 
” 20 13220-0/ 1844-6 5906-4 
” 27 }3200-0 | 1801-9 5829-7 

Feb. 3 |3190-0| 1842-4 5837°9 
» 10 [3170-0 | 1808-1 5775: 8 
» 17 13270-0| 1801-2 5771-0 
, 24 |3180-0 | 1749-4 5689-2 

Mar. 3 ]3170-0| 1733-8 5664-3 
» 10 3180-0 | 1737-3 6672-( 


' 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 











Average 










Date of Rate at 

Tender of Min. 
Allotment 
| | Ss. d. 
230-0 | 307-2 | 230:0] 10 5-54 

Dec. 8 | 260-0 | 328-8 | 260-0] 10 3-09 72 
. 15 | 260-0 314-6 | 260-0] 10 4-55 | 49 
" 92 | 230-0 | 301-7 | 230-0] 10 2-93 67 
” 29 | 250-0 ) 302-4 | 250-0} 10 3-50 2 
i951 | ei ‘ 

jan, 6 | 240-0 | 301-4 | 230-0] 10 3-35 10 
» 12 | 230-0 | 319+4 230-0} 10 2:75 | 60 
” 49 | 230-0 | 321-3 | 230-0] 10 2-79 60 
” 96 | 240-0 | 337-8 | 240-0] 10 2-92 64 

Reb. 2 | 230-0 | 336-4 | 230-0] 10 2-52 5A 
, 9 | 250-0 | 334-5 | 250-0} 10 4-51 22 
” 16 | 260-0 | 337-7 | 260-0] 10 3-00 69 
* 23 | 250-0 | 331-4 | 250-0} 10 3-04 67 

| } 

Mar. 2 | 269-0 | 346-2 | 2606-0} 10 2-87 65 

9 | 260-0 | 339-3 | 260-08 10 2-37 68 


On March 9th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from March 12 to March 17, 1951, were accepted dated 
Monday to Saturday as to about 68 per cent at £99 17s. 5d. 
and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Treasury Bills to a maxiraum of £250 million are being 
offered jor March 16th, Vor the week ending March 17th 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximurn 
of £25 million at 154 days. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


({£ thousand) 





Week Ended 


Mar. 4, ; Mar. 3, 
1950 1951 











Savings Certificates 























Receipts... cc eee eee ees 2,109 7,000 | 109,500 
Repayments ....+.--- 420,900 
Net Savings .......-. 11,409 
Wc 21,550 
Repayments ....+e0+-res 44,605 
Net SavingS ......++. : ¥ 23,055 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
eee ciate 12,556 | 13,393 | 605,550 
Repayments ..++.eses+s: ims | 16,984 | 658,728 
Net SavingS ...-+++++++> 838 Dr 3,591 W53,1T8 
‘otal Net SavingS.....«.+-+- Dr 297 1,569 ¥ 87,633 
iene on certificates repaid 488 t 52 27,072 
Interest accrued .....-..--- 2,475 2, 520 116,259 
Change in total invested... 1,690 3.337 4 1,554 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 14, 1951 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
11,015,100 
eee 
_...__ | Securities ... 1334,770,612 
50,065,657 | Other Secs.... 702,555 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 


Notes Issued Govt. Debt... 


InCirculation 1300,293,166| Other 
In Bankg. De- | 


partment ., 


3,511,733 


i Amt. of Fid.——————- 
TNE 5 ona du 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
i 6 e 
| 248s. per oz. ee 
| fine). ccoccee 356,823 
1350,35 823 1350,356, 82 5 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ ] f£ 
Capital ..y4e5 14,553,000) Govt. Secs..., 319,356,441 
Rest,.... 6000 5,940,301 | Other Secs.:~ 43,154,865 
Public Deps.:- 24,622,431/ Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 13,278,305 Advances... 19,081,636 
H.M. Treas. SCUFIES. 060 §—- 24,073,227 
Special Acct. 11,844,126 


| Other Deps.:~ 370,326,100! 


Bankers... oe 


291,575,184 Notes. seeeeoe 
Other Accts... 


78,750,916 | Coin... .0te5 


saan iciniatart cman 
413,441,832 | 413,441,832 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commiesioner of 


50,063,657 


866,871 





National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 




















circulation. .... 


- ' 
Notes in 1300:3 
Notes in banking depart- | 
QBS isk ie oie se cvs 61-4; 55+3) 60-1 
Government debt and j 
SOF vcccnccene 345-31345-%31345-8 
Other securities.......+. 0-7 0-8] 0-7 
Gold and Coin.......0+. 4- 4-4 39 
Valued at s. per fine os... 248/0\ 248/0) 248/0 
Banking Depat. :-- } 
Deposits -— 
Public Accounts ........ 13-0, 12- 13-3 
Treasury Special Account 93 0 ii-3 
ND ans can vsnees 293-0) ot 291-6 
Cis ok: cence oboe’ 90-1) 84- 78-8 
sans ken cnn bee ive 405-4) 387- | 395-0 
Securities :-— | 
Government.........++: 313-2) 312-8 329-4 
Discounts, ¢tC.... 5.6.46. 46-1) 13- 19-1 
CHO Siveeaccscccceues 52:6) 24- 24-1 
BOG cdehecks ce dnaee 361-9 350-5] 362-6 
Banking dept. res......... 24 55: Zz 
° e 
“ Proportion. iici- 650005 15-2) 14-% 12-8 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Piduciary issue reduced from £1,575 to £1,350 million on 
January 10, 1951. 


COLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s, 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 175s, Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. 
cash prices during last week were as follows — 


Spot 





Sirver 















1951 : asi 
London |New York; Bombay Bo:nbay 
per tola 


er OUNce per GuNce|per 100 tola: 





i 

c, { Rs “ey 
Mar. 8.. 90-16 | 3 38 
a Dis 90-16 | : 113. — 4 
is’ as closed ml 2 12 4 
a es 9-16 | 192 4 113.—C—«8 
" 33.,| 785 | 9-16 | 192 3 | 13 2 

, 14.. 4 78-5 1) 16 Market closed 









at 
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Che Chartereh Bank of India, Australia & Ch 


it 
Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1353.) » li 


CAPITAL STOCK, Authorised and Issued £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND £4,000,000 


Head Office : 33 BISHOPSGATE, B.0.2. West Had Branch: 23 CHARLES II ST., HAYMARKRET, 3.W.1. Liverpool Branch: 27 DERBY MOUSE, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. LIVER Poar 
Manchester Branch; 52/54 MOSLEY ST. eee & 





BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1950 














Sh ese ree ee 194%. ere <== 
> & . £ . 
2,000,000 Carrrat, Srock, Atraorrseo awn Isscro ete 5 na 8,000,000 26,994,578 Curneyr Assets, Casa ts Hawo, at Catt ano ar Bawaens .,, ea 
(There is wader the Oharter a reserve Liability of the Stook- ee bt, 430, 
holJers equal to the amount of Stock issued). Goveanmest ayy orneR Sxovrrrims at Market Value— 
3.000.000 Reserve FUND ot 3 ne fae ee ea ak 4,909,099 $8,939,710 Quoted on London Stock Exchange ‘ a. ccs 44,964.185 
"499,029 Paowit anv Loss Acoounr ose eee oo ove soe 895,825 7,892,403 Quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges... oi oa a 7,779,959 
—_———_—- -_— Dominion Government and other Securities at Local = 
6,499,029 7,365,336 2,863,512 quo.ations ove eee ee one ive sos eee 3,122,550 
Croraext AyD orure Acooowrs, including Reservea for Con- 49,695,625 homieancs > a's 
tingeacies, Taxation on profits to date, aud Exchange Adjust- -————  Howasona Goveenwent Ceartercates or Lrozarepyrsa for aa 
116,383,080 ments ay oe as fee ni ‘ate oS abe 1,323,028 surrendered cola lodged against Note Issae.... jee ee 1.179.978 
14,096,207 Fiseo Deroatrs ee os eae sso coe woe os Beirisa GovyexexMent Szcurrries at Market Value (Quoted on . 
5,071,770 Norms rx Crroutation against Security per contra... 2 3,000,527 1,776,250 Londoa Stock Exchange) lodged against Note Issue ... ove 1,767,509 
898,808 Buss Pavasia wae eve ove oes eee ese ove 1,865,904 = to 
200,000 Loaxs Pavan... a cae is a i oe «=: 284,902 3,099,278 —— 2577 
$8? Derosirs sy Nomwtwen Scunaiptanias—... eee eee oe BBL — oe 
1,400 Derostr BY Tavster Supstpriaar phi eee soe oe 4,544 Binis or Excuanor, including United Kingdom and Foreiga 
92,008 Proposes Finat Drvrpenn, tess Lacome Tax <i poke 32,000 4,016,186 Treasury Bills... oo “o- ees eee see ea 14.954.497 
Aocerrasces, including undertakiags te accept, on account of 52,853,469 Apvanors To CUSTOMERS AND OTHER AccoUNTS .. oe ese 67.1578 
11,410,469 Gusiomers ... eve eee one coe «ne eee eos =: 13, 757,593 Bacayce or Rewirrasces, Drarrs, pre., in Trawsrr between =e 
ae ee eons 1,832,018 Head Office, Branches and Agencies . a as oe 
145,111,415 186,236,304 Lrastiary of Customers For Accerrasces, including under- , 
wumeetonmneanieen 11,420,489 takings to accept, per contra... eee ees soe gee 13.757 nae 
Norzs:—{1) There are contingent abilities on Bills re-discounted ene oo" 
£14,129, 629 (1949, £5,003,855) (of which £11,257,559 haa run off at Sth March, 148,911,607 190,97 a 
1951) and commitments in respect of Confirmed Oredits, Guarantees and ——— st ' r 
Forward Exchange Contracts. FIXED ASSETS— 
(2) Contracts for outstanding capital expeaditure on premises Susarotacies —Shareholdings at coat— 
amonnt to approximately £151,000 (1949, £523,009). Aliabatbad Baok Limited—-37,548 Ordinary Shares of Ra, 
(3) «Asseta and Liabilities in foreign currencies have been 100 each of which 14,665 are fully paid and 22,985 are 
converted into sterling at approximately the rates of exchange ruling oa 747,705 paid up to the extent of Ks, 50 per abare one eo 747,705 
Sist December, 1950. The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Limited— 
(4) Under Part ITI of the Kighth Schedule to the Companies Act, 17,5093 50,000 Shares of Straits §10 each, $5 paid we one 17,500 
1948, the Bank is exempted from showiag tue aggregate amount of its ast Nomiace Companies... ome oe oa aes eae 35k 
reserves and the movements therein. ‘The net assets of the Nominee Companies amount to £341, 
“won pat represented by deposits with the Bank, per contra eininnetieoents 
0,08 795,588 
Bay Paemises any Foanirvrs, at cost less amounts written 
1,822,628 of one oad ses as ee ese doe ese 1,842,707 
20,625 Teaoe InvustMunt, representing Property (at cost)... ooo 20,625 
2,608,837 9,628,913 
W. BR. COCKBURN, Chief General Manager. V. A. GRANTHAM, Chairman. 
H. F. MORPORD, Deputy Chief General Manager. J. L. MILNE, Deputy Chairman, 
~———---——-_—«W.. H. CARRIOK, Chief Accountant. a J. TAIT, Director. pinctiinieieiine 
£151,520,444 £192,602,640 £193,602,600 
Se. SESE — ———— . _ ——— 








REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper books of account have been 
kent by the bank so far as appears from our examination of those books, and proper returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received from the branches, which have not been visited by un 
We have examined the annexed balance sheet and profit and loss account of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China, which are in agreement with the books of account and returns as aforesaid, 
Ja our opfaion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations given to us the said accounts give the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner 60 required for 
banking companies, and, on the basis Indicated in Note (4) on the balance sheet, auch balance sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the bank's affairs aa at S1st December, 1950, and the prodt aad 


loss account gives a true and fair view of the profit for the year ended on that date. 


We have also examined the annexed accounts of the subsidiaries, Allahabad Bank Limited and The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Limited, which have not been audited by us, Subject thereto in 
our opinion such accounts have been property prepared in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, so as, in conjunction with the accounts of the bank as audited by us (which include 
particulars regarding Nominee Companies), to give oa the basis mentioned above a true and fair view of the state of affairs as at Slet December, 1960, and of the profit for the year ended oa that date of 
the baak and its subsidiaries 90 far as concerns stockholders of The Chartered Bank of Jadia, Australia and China. 


Loxpor, 7th March, 1951. 


























W. A. BROWNE & 00, } Audit 
DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO, sstashes 
Chartered Accountants. 











que weeribrenreennresraregnsiaiiveinamenneeraiabiinammnaenagmaninapiamsisate dita tiaacaasnitansietainaen itt asieaita iain inatiiiilinaimniiiaaaey 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st DECEMBER, 1950 
1949 1949, 
& £ £ £ t 
ALLOOATIONSa— 406,437 Batance Beovent Forwarp rrom 3lar Decemere, 1949 web = soe 499,029 
264 Amount written off Bank Premises ase - oe ooo --«- 200,000 Peortr, after providing for Taxation and after making allecations to Con- 
108 0003 Officers’ Pension Fund ce L” ae co aa iat » 125,000 tingeney Accounts, cut of which Accounts full provision bas beea made lor 
15,090 Widows’ and Orphans’ Fuad me os a sn san tb 20,000 515,592 any diminution in value of assets + ooh ose oes “ ; 632,897 
ae Contingencies Account... eee ose ove ene ove « 100,000 NOTES :—(1) The aggregate emoluments received by the Directors lor their 
_——— -—— services amounted to £16,250 (1949, £15,447). 
$15,000 445,909 (2) The nominee subsidiaries do not trade and their accounts show 
neither profit nor loss. 
Tnvipenps Par ayp Prorosco, tesa income tax— 
99,000 Interim 6%, paid 29th September, 1950... i one ees seid 99,000 
92,000 Final 6% proposed ees oes eee oe see ooo eos 152,000 
198,000 14% 251,000 
one — _—— 
409,029 Batayce Peoroszp to pt Caznrep Forwanp ... coe oor ooo $65,835 
£922,029 £1,041,836 £922,099 £1 041,595 
——s ca aaa YP IS el . - 








NOTICES 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT TO THE TAXATION AND 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Newly-qualified members of the Institute who are anxious to obtain 
interesting experience are invited to apply for a temporary appoint- 
ment, limited to a period of three years, on the staff of the Institute 
to undertake reference work and drafting for the Taxation and 
Research Committee and its sub-committees. The commencing salary 
will be £600. The appointment, being temporary, carries no pension 
rights. The successful applicant will be required to attend at meet- 
ings of the committee and its sub-committees. Applications, in 
writing, giving full particulars of education, qualifications and 
experience should be sent to the Secretary of the Institute, Moorgate 
Piace, London, E.C.2. Envelopes should be marked ‘“T. & 
Assistant-—confidential.’’ 


ESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE LABOUR PARTY. Educa- 

tion Officer, Knowledge economics, general political questions 
and Labour Movement essental. Experience in organisation of adult 
education most desirable. Salary £550—£650. Application forms, 
which should be returned by March 81, 1951, from retary, Labour 
Party, Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. The success- 
ful candidate will be required to join the superannuation scheme, 


NYONE can write a letter; to write advertising that sells is a 
ob for men with special experience and flair. For persuasive 
publicity that r= worthwhile results, consult Samson Clar 
and Co., Ltd., 57/61, Mortimer Street, London, W.1, MUSeum Bosh: 





mami .___—— 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT 


Applications, preferably from barristers-at-law, are invited for 38 
appointment as Secretarial Assistant to undertake duties in conne: 
tion with Institute committees and administration. The appointment 
is intended for a person between the ages of 25 and 30. The —_ 
mencine salary will be £800 per annum and there will be coniributory 
pension rights. Applications, in writing, giving full eee the 
education, qualifications and experience should be sent to (i) 
Secretary of the Institute, Moorgate Place, London, ECs 
Envelopes should be marked’ ‘ Secretarial Assistant—confldentia. 











YOUNG WRITER required, London, W.1. Interesting ouens 
business and economics, Good conditions; good futur of! 

resourcetul work. Write, age, experience, salary required (han 

writing please).—Box 598. 


OO 








CONOMISTS for sale covering the last five years.—Offers 
Box 602. 
1 1, 1944, to June, 1943, Bound Volumes Economist, and 


July, 1948, to December, 1950, Unbound, complete with Indices 
What offers?—Box 597, 


ne 











tax 
O Capital Depreciation and a return of 23 per cent. (income, 
N paid by the Society) are the terms offered for Share Investaen 
by the 73-year-old Chelsea and Walham Green Building Society. 
for Leaflet F to 110-112 Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
COM 


THE CHARTERED 
AUSTRALIA 


BANK OF INDIA, 
AND CHINA 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


FIGURES AGAIN A RECORD 


DIVIDEND RESTORED TO 14 PER CENT 


SOME PROGRESS IN FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


VALUE OF ASSISTANCE FROM THE WEST 


MR V. A. GRANTHAM ON THE OUTLOOK 


The ninety-seventh ordinary general mect- 
ing of The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China will be held on the 
Bank’s premises, 38, Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C., on April 4th. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr V. A. Grantham, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1950: 


The proceedings at our forthcoming anaual 
general meeting will be again of a formal 
nature as I am continuing the practice of 
sending to the stockholders, with the report 
and accounts, a statement on the affairs of 
the Bank during the past year. As usual I 
shall deal first with domestic matters and 
thereafter devote some attention to a brief 
survey of conditions in the areas in which the 
Bank’s branches are set and which it is the 
aim of the Bank to serve. 


DIRECTORS 


At a meeting of the Court of Directors on 
April 5, 1950, Mr James Leslie Milne, who 
has been a director of the Bank since 1942, 
was unanimously appointed deputy chairman 
of the Bank. Stockholders will realise that 
the work of the Bank has _ increased 
enormously and I have been very glad to have 
the assistance which Mr Milne always so 
readily gives. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFFS 


Our growing business and the greatly in- 
creased volume of work devolving upon the 
head office of the Bank have rendered it 
necessary during the year under review to 
introduce changes in the administration of our 
London office, and to enlarge our executive 
staff, Following upon the retirement on 
. of Mr A. C. Gordon and Mr H. G. F. 

irk, joint accountants in the London office, 
the directors decided to appoint Mr N. T. 
Williams, hitherto manager of the executor 
and trustee de t, to be manager of 
the London city office, with Mr R. D. 
Butterfield as accountant under him. Mr W. 
H. Carrick, until recently one of the accoun- 
tants in head office, was then appointed to 
the executive post of chief accountant of th 

k. In order to avoid confusion, and in 
the belief that the titles of the chief executives 
of the Bank as now given in this report are 
more in keeping with the duties devolving 
upon them, the directors ignated them 


their staffs at many points in the East in 
consequence of political instability and infla- 
tion, The housing position has shown little 
improvement and the Bank has therefore 
continued its policy of providing accommoda- 
tion for officers wherever necessary and 
desirable. 


As my subsequent survey of economic 
affairs in the Asian territories served by the 
Bank will show, the complications and 
hazards which are inherent in a business hke 
ours have in no way diminished in the year 
under review. 


BURDENS INCREASINGLY ARDUOUS 


Although the Bank remains, and must 
remain, a purely commercial undertaking, its 
activities are regulated and affected more and 
more by political developments in the 
economic field, and under these circumstances 
the responsibilities and administrative burdens 
borne by our managers in the East are becom- 
ing increasingly arduous. Seeing that the 
organisation of the Bank serves no less than 
seventeen territories, apart from the United 
Kingdom, each of them enjoying either 
sovereign independence or a large measure 
of political autonomy, it will be realised that 
the business in which we are engaged 
demands of those who conduct it, exceptional 
qualities of probity, prudence and_ skill. 
‘Throughout the East the branch managers 
and their British and Asian colleagues con- 
tinue to serve the Bank with conspicuous 
ability, diligence and loyalty. The environ- 
ment in which our officers live and work in 
Eastern countries has, in most places, changed 
out of all recognition during the past few 
years ; but the success of their work, which 
is reflected in the accompanying report, 
demonstrates very clearly that constructive 
British endeavour in Asia is nowhere at an 
end but everywhere in progress. 


The business we conduct in the East, in 
Europe and in North America, serves a 
creative purpose throughout, and full com- 
prehension of the constructive functions of 
the Bank in the modern world, sustain the 
management and the staffs everywhere in 
their exertions and in the sacrifices of leisure 
they have constantly to face in coping with 
the demands made upon them. In London, 
equally with many places in the East, and in 
New York and Hamb » the operations of 
the Bank have enormously increased in size, 
number and complexity, and in consequence 
the staffs have been called upon 
to undertake hours of gruelling work 
which have been shouldered uncomplainingly 
and with full understanding of the needs of 
the situation, and in the knowledge that their 
Bank and the countries it serves in fostering 
and financing foreign trade on a vast scale. 
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THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


_ The accounts indicate the continued expan- 
sion of the Bank’s business, and this year we 
have again to deal with record figures. The 
total of the balance sheet at £193,602,640, the 
largest we have ever been able to show in the 
entire life of the Bank, is £42,082,196 greater 
than Jast year, and reflects not only a large 
expansion in the volume of the Bank’s busi- 
ness, but also the inflated prices of many of 
the commodities we are constantly called upon 
to finance in the daily conduct of our affairs. 


On the left-hand or liabilities side of the 
balance sheet, all the main items, with the 
single exception of notes in circulation (de- 
crease £11,243), show increases, the large 
expansion in the figures of current and other 
accounts, fixed deposits and acceptances of 
£33,820,824, £2,943,033 and £2,337,033 
respectively, berg specially notable. The 
slight decrease in notes in circulation in 
Hongkong, where alone the Bank now has 
note issuing powers is without significance. 
The increases in current and other accounts, 
and in deposit receipts reflect, in the main, 
higher figures in areas served by the Bank 
further east than India. In India, finance 
provided by the Exchange Banks, of which 
this Bank is one of the leaders, has a tendency 
to find its way into other sections of the 
banking system, so that, in spite of the greatly 
increased business the bank is handling there, 
our current accounts and deposit receipt 
figures in that country, if anything, show a 
slight contraction. 


On the right-hand or assets side, the in- 
creases are again widely spread and, as on 
the liabilities side, extend to all the main 
items, with the exception of the securities 
held against the note issue, the decrease in 
which, in view of the remarks already made 
regarding notes in circulation, requires no 
explanation. Increases of £10,228,241 in biils 
of exchange and of £14,304,371 im advances 
to customers and other accounts, reflect the 
greater extent to which thé Bank has assisted 
industry and trade in the year under review, 
while the increases of £5,436,401 and 
£6,171,069 in cash in hand, at call and at 
bankers and in Government and other securi- 
ties respectively, reveal that, in spite of the 
added calls made upon the Bank’s resources 
for the finance of trade, it has still been pos- 
sible to preserve and maintain a liquid and 
strong position. The increase of £3,737,500 
in balance of remittances, drafts, etc., merely 
reflects the higher prices of commodities and 
the greater volume of entries passing through 
the Bank’s books, but is otherwise without 
significance, while the increase of £2,337,033 
in liability of customers for acceptances, off- 
sets the equal increase on the other side in 
acceptances and, as was the case last year, is 
mainly due to an expansion in the business 
being handled by and on account of our 
branches in Japan, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net profits for the year are £632,807, 
an increase of £117,215 over those of last 
year. In my speech last year I referred to a 
general deterioration in working conditions 
in almost every eastern co’ in which the 
Bank operates. These conditions have per- 
sisted and there has also been a further rise 
in working costs. But, as our balance sheet 
figures show, our business has substantially 
increased and this increase is naturally re- 
flected in the larger net returns. We must 
be prepared, I think, from now on, for 
diminishing net returns. 


We paid an interim dividend in September 
last of 6 per cent., less income tax, absorbing 
£99,000. We now feel that we can reasonably 
return to an annual rate of distribution of 
14 cent., which was the level of dividend 
said be this Bank before the war for a great 
many years. With the exception of China, 
our are now all working again and 
several new branches have been opened. We 
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have completely recovered from the serious 
losses suffered during the war when more 
than three-fourths of the Bank’s offices were 
overrun by the enemy, and our business fully 
justifies a return to the old rate of divi- 
dend. 


It is therefore proposed that, out of the 
balance available for distribution this year, 
a final dividend of 8 per cent., less income 
tax, be paid, costing £132,000, making the 
total distribution for 1950 14 per cent. 


ALLOCATIONS 


As regards allocations to the various funds, 
your directors recommend allocations to the 
pension fund and widows’ and orphans’ fund 
of £125,000 and £20,000 respectively. The 
calls upon both these funds continue to be 
heavy and I am sure the stockholders will 
approve of the increased allocations. 


We propose to repeat last year’s allocation 
to premises account of £200,000. Expendi- 
ture under this heading still goes on and it 
will continue to be necessary during the next 
few years, to take every opportunity of keep- 
ing the balance sheet e¢ under this head- 
ing at a reasonable level. But we hope that 
our programme of building, both of office 
premises and of accommodation for our 
officers, will from now on gradually lighten. 


Finally I would refer to the Bank’s reserve 
fund. During the last ten years our balance 
sheet total has increased out of all propor- 
tion to the issued capital stock and reserve 
fund. In 1931 we had to make an allocation 
of £1,000,000 from the reserve fund to pro- 
vide for exceptional losses in exchange due 
to this country going off the gold standard. 
We have this year restored this fund to its 
original figure of £4,000,000 by a transfer 
from contingencies. 


It is proposed to transfer £100,000 from 
profit and less account to contingencies, thus 
reducing the amount to be carried forward 
to £365,836. During the last few years the 
amount carried forward has been kept at 
rather a higher figure than was strictly neces- 
sary because of various developments to 
which I have referred from time to time, but 
it is felt that the time has now come to return 
to a more normal carry forward. I trust the 
stockholders will approve of our proposals. 


INTRODUCTORY 


In spite of the acknowledged difficulty of 
expressing detached views regarding condi- 
tions in areas with which we are so closely 
concerned, I feel that you will expect me to 
continue my practice of attempting to do so. 

Much that has to be deplored has happened 
in the Far East in the year 1950, but much 
good may yet come out of events still in 
progress, and I should be lacking in a sense 
of balance were I to paint in the background 
entirely in black without any relief. Unques- 
tionably the whole position has been domi- 
nated by the Communist victory in China. 
The new régime and their armies have thrown 
their shadow over all the surrounding coun- 
tries and even influenced events in far off 
Malaya, where the bandits drew encourage- 
ment for a time from events in China and 
Korea. 


The engagement of a picked Communist 
Chinese army in Korea by the troops of the 
United Nations has deflected the attention of 
the Communist hosts from the lands to the 
South of China, and, although it is too early 
yet to attempt to forecast the future outcome 
of events now in progress in Korea, it is 


own in spite of the great numbers arrayed 
against them, and if this state of affairs can 
be continued, it is not too much to hope 
that the result will be momentous and salu- 
tary in improving the chances of a return 
to more s conditions in many countries 
in the Far East, hitherto apparently under 


threat from the Chinese. At any rate recent 
events in the Korean war would seem to 

resage for many of the countries of South- 
East Asia a greater chance to develop their 
new constitutions and economies undis- 
turbed from outside than appeared possible 
even a few months ago. 


With this background I shall now endea- 
vour to survey the conditions which face the 
Bank in the areas in which it operates. As 
you are aware, and as I stated last year, 
the Bank is a trading concern pure and 
simple, operating to further the economic 
well-being of all the countries it serves, and 
having no direct concern with politics of any 
kind. Unfortunately, however, the economic 
position in all countries is nowadays so 
greatly influenced by their Governments and 
by policies deriving from political rivalries, 
that it is well-nigh impossible to comment 
upon the economic aspects in any country 
without appearing to adopt some standpoint 
in the political field, Nevertheless my 
endeavour will be to view the position 
objectively. 


INDIA 
It is with d regrct that I record the 
death, on De r 15th, of one of India’s 


great statesmen, Sardar Vallabhai Patel, 
Minister for Home Affairs and Deputy Prime 
Minister. In the interval between August 
15, 1947, when the Dominion of India came 
into being, and January 26, 1950, when the 
new Union of India was inaugurated, it was 
mainly due to the energies and forceful 
direction of Sardar Vallabhai Patel that the 
rulers of the Indian States, over 500 in 
number, were persuaded to accept the inte- 
— of ao eo into the gga 
nion, Ww. now a pepintion 
around 350 million souls. It is thus a some- 


in 
350 million have been increased by a 
series of calamities, for earthquakes, 
floods and drought have, in turn, seri 
with uction in 


plan iggy mag dine enediggpediine «hg isi 


which in adequate quantities is, of 
course, a problem of the ‘ 
India has been thrown on the mercy of 


foreign growers, to an extent greater than 

ever before, perhaps, to obtain her ever- 

increasing requirements. 

HELP FROM UNITED KINGDOM AND AMERICA 
You are no doubt aware that, so great was 


the emergency facing India recently in 
respect of food supplies, the United King- 
vitally u imported 
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of State, has indicated that a furt ill; 
tons may be made available ~~ ‘i fea 
date, a this 2 reassuring ; = 
more is likely to required, and the 
physical . culty of Moving such fae 
ties of grain as will be required by India 
within the year, from distant countries, eye, 
if the grain exists and can be made aya 
able, is a problem which is no more than 
possible solution, and then only at : 
sacrifice of shipping space which normally 
would be otherwise employed. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at, tmerefore, that much 
serious thought is being given in Govern. 
mental and circles to the questions 
surrounding the importation of food on a 
gigantic scale, and the means of Payment 
therefor, and on the related questions o/ 
industrial production, capital investment 
control of prices, and the appeasement of 
ems to —reane ‘ “ a few of the our. 
standing probiems in the economic |; 
Soda soles. mic life of 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER BANKS 


In such an environment, the work handled 
by the exchange banks in India and by the 
banks in general has been both extensive 
and complicated, and our staffs have been 
taxed to their uttermost to cope with the 
ebb and flow of trade in and with India, It 
is gratifying to be able to say that our rela- 
tions with the Indian Joint Stock Banks con- 
tinue to be excellent and that we find the 
Reserve — of a ae helpful and effi- 
cient in t which it performs at 
the centre of the Indian economy. 

In August last, after many months of 
deliberati the All-India —_ Industrial 
Tribunal ( Disputes) findings were 
made public, The award affects about 200 
banks and is c mainly with a 
number of questions relating to pay scales, 
dearness allowances and bonus, etc. While 
the award is not subject to appeal, banks 
have been able to obtain a stay of execv- 
tion in regard to certain points of some 
importance ; but, in spite of this, the reper- 
cussions of the award—which, without 
question, imposes heavy additional burdens 
upon the profit-earning capacity of all banks 
and especially banks with many branches in 
India—will be wi and will eventu- 
ally be felt by all sections of the community. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Labour conditions and productive capa- 
city in industry have been far from satisfac- 
tory. The cotton mills in Bombay have had 
to — with a poceneees mes - = 

eir operatives, while, in the 
oes and cotton industries, a shortage of raw 
materials prevented their operating on a full 
and efficient basis. In respect of both these 
commodities the lack of adequate supple’ 
from Pakistan is 2 —— earn. an - 18 
with t plea therefore, that we have 
all Lema A ge of the signing of an 
Indo-Pakistan trade agreement. 

In spite of the many unfavourable condi- 
tions noted above, there has been an im- 
provement in India’s overall tuade balance 
recently. This has been achieved to some 
extent at least through a rigorous control 
over i s, rather than by increased ¢x- 
~~ rising prices of the latter 

ve assisted this favourable development. 
Translated into figures, it would appear that, 
while at the end of June, 1950, the trade 
balance for the previous twelve months was 
adverse to the extent of about Rs. 49 Crores, 
the trade figures in the twelve months 10 
September, 1950, became favourable 7 
Rs. 9.5 Crores which, however achievee; 
must be regarded as a hopeful sign. 


PAKISTAN 


In reporting upon the position in Pakistan 
last year, I indicated aie that prosperous condi 


* had iled until the closing months 
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of the year when a recession in exports had 
et in and conditions generally assumed an 
unfavourable appearance, This course of de- 
velopment was attributed to the fact that, 
when sterling was devalued in September, 
1949, Pakistan, alone among all the countries 
in the Commonwealth, decided to maintain 
ss currency on the old level, with the imme- 
diate effect of rendering the products of 
Pakistan expensive in terms of the almost 
universally depreciated currencies of former 
buying countries. 


In the year now under review the position 
has been reversed in that the outlook in the 
frst few months of the year continued to be 
black ; but as the months passed, and chiefly 
»s a result of the world boom in the prices 
of basic commodities, and specifically of 
yte and cotton, Pakistan’s trade position 
mproved, and the continued buoyant world 
demand for these two commodities, and for 
al] the tea, wheat, and any other grain Pakis- 
tan can produce has swung Pakistan’s trade 
position greatly in her favour, and has re- 
moved, for the immediate future at least, any 
need to contemplate depreciation in the 
value of the Pakistan rupee, although, from 
the point of view of convenience alone, some 
adjustment to a more workable level would 
appear to be indicated, and might ultimately 
be possible of arrangement, now that a trade 
agreement with India has been signed. 


TRADE FIGURES 


For years past I have drawn attention to 
ihe desirability of Pakistan and India having 
the closest possible trading relationship. I 
am well aware of the political differences 
which separate the two Dominions ; but, in 
trade. they were and should continue to be 
complementary. Admittedly and surprisingly, 
Pakistan has demonstrated that the country 
can operate successfully quite independently 
of India, as the following trade figures with 
the outside world will show :— 


Imports Exports + or— 

Crores Crores Crores 
lan./Nov., 1949. ....... Rs. 98 Rs. 71 —Rs. 27 
jan.jNov., 1950........ Rs. 83 Rs. 116 +Rs. 33 


and although it is confidently expected that 
the jute crop will be disposed of in good 
ume without an undue carry over, present 
conditions wil] not last indefinitely. Up to 
the time of signing the trade agreement the 
bulk of Pakistan’s products were being 
marketed overseas, and there was a question 
whether, with the present world shortage of 
shipping and a limited tonnage of her own, 
her exporters would be able to continue to 
keep up an even flow of supplies to markets 
where they are at present most sought. This 
position will now be eased. 


Pakistan became on July Sth a fully 
fiedged tnember of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and of the World Bank. Its econo- 
mc and financial position is fundamentally 
sound in spite of the high level of expendi- 
ture on defence. Some progress has also been 
made in the import of machinery and in set- 
ung up both cotton and jute industries. With 
the signing of the trade agreement and 
essuming that the wise control on financial 
and economic policy as exercised by the State 
Bank will continue, the future can be looked 
‘orward to with some confidence. 


BURMA 


In 2 country which so recently was almost 
completely disorganised through civil strife, 
t 8 a considerable achievement that rice 
€xports have recovered since the war to the 
extent which they have done. Internal strife 
and insurrections continue to cause grave 
losses of revenue and foreign exchange ; but 
the policy of extending paddy cultivation has 

n pursued diligently and, although not 
yet regarded as completely satisfactory, the 
‘op forecast for 1950-51 places the sown 
*tea at about 74 per cent. of the average for 


the prewar five years ending 1940-41.. No 
Official figures are available for the export of 
rice and rice products for 1950, but it is esti- 
mated that the State Marketing Board’s fore- 
cast of 800,000 tons has been exceeded by 
roughly 400,000 tons, with an old crop carry 
forward of about 250,000 tons. On the other 
hand, it seems absurd that Burma, with all 
her natural wealth of oil, should find it neces- 
sary to import the greater proportion of her 
requirements of oils and petrol. 


From the commencement of 1951 the 
Union Bank of Burma have been prepared to 
buy from and sell to banks sterling at 1/6 
and 1/534 respectively up to six months 
forward. This was a wise move and has been 
a material factor in enabling the banks to 
finance the movement of the rice crop. This 
move also augurs a sound position in relation 
to the currency and has created confidence 
among the banks, which has been further 
confirmed by the Currency Board having 
continued to operate from London, no an- 
nouncement having yet been made of any 
impending transfer of its functions to Burma. 


SEMBLANCE OF ECONOMIC STABILITY 


It is significant that, in spite of internal 
unsettled conditions, Burma has been able 
to maintain some semblance of economic 
stability. Extensive rice exports at handsome, 
though in no sense excessive, prices under 
present world conditions, have enabled the 
country to import and pay for considerable 
quantities of “ procurement goods,” and in 
July last, the importation of certain cate- 
gories of textiles was placed under open 
general licence with the effect that imports 
of textiles between August and December 
amounted to some Rs. 124 Crores. At 
present, stocks of piece goods are un- 
doubtedly heavy but they have been laid 
down at under present replacement cost, and 
under normal conditions they should move 
into consumption during the next three or 
four months. 


Last year I felt that the future of Burma 
depended upon the ability of the Govern- 
ment to preserve law and order. This year 
this factor is no less important, but progress 
in this direction has been made and the 
Government’s attention on the economic side 
should be directed to broadening the base of 
the country’s economy, which, at the 
moment, and naturally perhaps, depends too 
largely upon the production and export of 
rice. Not that any let-up is suggested in this 
direction ; but if, happily, the rest of the 
world should become more nearly self-suffi- 
cient in regard to food than at present, how- 
ever unlikely not to say impossible this may 
appear under present conditions, it would be 
well for Burma to have other means of pro- 
curing the foreign exchange necessary to 
provide the people with the products they 
need, if the greatly hoped for betterment in 
their living standards is to be achieved. 
Burma is, fortunately, a fundamentally 
wealthy country, possessing great potentiali- 
ties. and all that would appear to be required 
—a good deal, perhaps, under present condi- 
tions in the East—is law and order and stable 
government within the country so that 
Burma’s other great industries, namely, 
timber, oil, mines and plantations, may make 
their contribution to the economy of the 
country. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon has again enjoyed a fair measure of 
prosperity and, as there has been a continu- 
ance and enhancement of the good world 
markets prevailing last year for all its main 
products, viz., tea, rubber, copra and spices, 
it would have been surprising had this not 
been so. On the other hand, however, the 
island in common with some of its neigh- 
bours has had to utilise a large proportion of 
the proceeds of exports in the import of food- 
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stuffs and other essentials to maintain the 
well-being of the people, and this process has 
placed a heavy strain on the island’s economy 
and throughout the year much attention has 
had to be directed toward curbing inflation 
and keeping living costs within bounds. It is 
clear that the Government—and Ceylon is 
fortunate in possessing a stable government 
and governmental institutions—has been 
giving much serious thought to devising 
means of curbing inflation, and it is no doubt 
fully realised that inflation cannot be cured 
merely by framing a fresh set of mionetary 
laws. 

The crux of the position is, of course, in- 
creased production and a drawing-off of 
current spending power in the shape of 
savings, if possible, accompanied by a drastic 
curtailment of expenditure, particularly in 
the cost of excess public and social services. 
All these items appear to be receiving atten- 
tion, and the Central Bank of Ceylon, the 
formation of which I reported last year, has 
recently increased the ratio of reserves which 
the banks must place with the central insti- 
tution, although so liquid are some of the 
larger banks in Ceylon that their funds with 
the Central Bank already exceeded the in- 
creased marginal requirements imposed. Be 
that as it may, the step was doubtless justi- 
fied in relation to the position of some of the 
other banks which may have been granting 
credit too freely. Although in an economy so 
dependent upon the export of primary com- 
modities at soaring prices, the prevention of 
inflation is no easy matter, it is to be hoped 
that some solution will be found that will 
enable the economy of the island to be pre- 
served on its present sound basis. 


NOTE CIRCULATION 


Between the period January to November, 
the note circulation in Ceylon has undergone 
considerable change, doubtless due to the 
advent of the Central Bank of Ceylon, which 
opened for business on August 27th. The 
gross circulation on the one hand fell by 
Rs. 123.6 million from Rs. 449.9 million to 
Rs. 326.3 million, while, on the other hand, 
the “active ” circulation increased by Rs. 93 
million from Rs. 227.6 million to Rs. 320.6 
million. The “active” circulation is, of 
course, the real measure of the note circula- 
tion, and therefore the increase of Rs. 93 
million must be regarded as a considerable 
indication of inflation, although not without 
qualification, for all prices are higher, and 
this increase is matched by an increase, since 
January, of some Rs. 64 million in banks’ 
deposits, which, according to the latest 
figures available, now stand at Rs. 870 
million. 


Like the position in Burma and Pakistan 
of the countries I have already reviewed, and 
like many other countries in the East, the 
permanent economic well-being of Ceylon 
can only be established by diversification of 
the country’s industries and pursuits to an 
extent which would render the country less 
dependent upon factors entirely outside of 
its control, such as the prices of primary 
commodities, and as this is largely the aim 
of the Colombo plan, and as, apart from its 
name, the Colombo plan aims at aiding India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon among the Common- 
wealth countries, and the British Far Eastern 
Colonies, Malaya, Singapore, Borneo, Sara- 
wak and Brunei, which I shall soon be re- 
viewing, this seems an appropriate place to 
interject a few remarks regarding the plan 
and its aims. 


THE COLOMBO PLAN 


A new and notable feature of postwar 
development in the world has been the volun- 
tary assumption by economically advanced 
nations of responsibility for the development 
of technologically backward areas, or of areas 
which have been gravely damaged by the 
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war. The Marshall plan, the greatest volun- 
tary burden of this nature ever shouldered 
by any nation, was planned by the United 
States in an endeavour to assist the war-torn 
nations of Europe toward recovery of their 
economic health. The British Government 
in its turn has evolved similar types of plans 
on a smaller but still comsiderable scale to 
create and encourage productivity in British 
Colonies, for instance : — 

(1) The Colonial Development Welfare 
Acts of 1940 and 1945 cover a joint enter- 
prise with the colony concerned to create 
new industries and services within the 
colony ; 

(2) The Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment Act, financed by the United King- 
dom to expand production in colonial 
areas ; and 

(3) The Overseas Food Corporation and 
the Colonial Development Corporation, 
both of which aim at encouraging and 
supplementing private enterprise in the 
colonial areas. 

The Colombo plan differs from all the 
foregoing, however, in that it is a co-opera- 
tive effort, jointly planned and jointly 
financed by the self-governing members of 
the Commonwealth mm a concerted effort 
to assist in overcoming the poverty of Asian 
countries and in an endeavour to raise the 
general standards of living. 

This is a notable undertaking in the 
history of the world, and at a conference of 
Commonwealth Foreign Ministers, held at 
Colombo, Ceylon, from January 9 to 15, 
1950, the members agreed to contribute 
within the limits of their resources, sterling 
credits for machinery, agricultural tools and 
consumer goods. A Commonwealth Con- 
suitative Committee was created to study the 

eeds of the area and to work out co- 
ordimated plans. Following meetings of the 
Consultative Committee in Australia, it was 
announced that each beneficiary country 
would prepare by September 1, 1950, a six- 
year plan to meet its development needs, and 
it was further laid down that a programme 
for technical assistance would be set up, that 
non-Commonwealth nations in South and 
South-East Asia would be informed of the 
project and invited to participate, that the 
economic needs of the area should ke kept 
under constant scrutiny and a programme 
adopted if necessary to meet changing con- 
ditions. It was further agreed that ultimately 
consultation should draw in other nations, 
including the United States especially, in 
view of President Truman’s point IV pro- 
gramme, and of expressions of interest and 
sympathy by State Department spokesmen. 


SIX-YEAR PLAN 


Between May and September six-year 
plans were drawn up by India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo 
and Sarawak, and when the Consultative 
Committee met again in London recently, 
delegations from Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia 
amd Thailand attended, while Burma and 
Indonesia appointed their ambassadors to 
London as observers, although none of these 
nations have yet submitted plans. 

A draft report was submitted and adopted 
and on November 28, 1950, it was published 
in a White Paper, entitled “The Colombo 
Pian for Co-operative Economic Develop- 
ment in South and South-East Asia,” and 
presemted to the parliaments of all the par- 
ticipating mations, 

While the programme so far outlined 
affects only British Commonwealth or 
Empire countries, the door is wide open to 
Burma, Indonesia, and all other countries in 
South and South-East Asia. The programme 
aims at economic expansion, coupled with 
direct social gains in regard to housing, 
health and education, and as such should 
prove an imspiration to all participating 
countries, 


The plan is a large one and is expected to 
cost £1,868,000,000 over the six-year period 
and will affect no Jess than 450,000,000 

. India is to receive about two-thirds 
of the total investment, Pakistan about one- 
seventh, and the remainder is to be divided 
about equally between Ceylon and the 
Malaya-Borneo area. Among the varied aims 
is a plan to bring great new areas under cul- 
tivation and to increase the production of 
food grains by some 6,000,000 tons. 

This is not the place to go into details of 
the various six-years’ plans, but the emphasis 
everywhere is on increasing food graim pro- 
duction and other products of the soil by 
flood control and irrigation schemes and in 
the case of Ceylon to diversify its economy, 
especially in food production in order to 
offset the dangerous fluctuations in the prices 
of tea, rubber amd copra, to which I have 
already drawn attention above. 


PROVISION OF FUNDS 


Of the total funds required to implement 
the scheme it is estimated that £1,030,000,000 
can be supplied by the beneficiary countries 
from domestic funds, of which some 
£246,000,000 required externally will be ob- 
tained from outstanding sterling balances. 
The balance of £838,000,000 will have to 
come from other sources, presumably mainly 
from the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, ahhough it is significant 
that, on January 24, 1951, the United States 
Secretary of State, Mr Dean Acheson, an- 
nounced that the United States would parti- 
Cipate in a conference of the seven-nation 
Commonwealth Consultative Committee. He 
called the plan “ a basis for genuine economic 
progress” and stated that the United States 
intends, so far as possible, to co-ordinate its 
own economic aid programme with those of 
the Commonwealth and of the United 
Nations. Since then, however, it would 
appear that the United States may have 
decided to work through their own poimt FV 
programme. 


With such backing and with the goodwill 
of all the participating nations, it is hoped 
and expected that the Colombo Plan will 
move from strength to strength and that 
through it will be selved the intractable 
problems of food ies im the area of 
Seuth and South-East Asia, which are of 
such magnitude as to produce feelings of 
saeneneet in the hearts of all thinking 
people. 


MALAYA 


It can be categorically stated that Malaya 
(a term which in this report is used to cover 
the Federation of Malaya and the Colony 
of Singapore) has had the most prosperous 
year in her history from the point of view of 
trade. Nevertheless, trading conditions have 
not been free from difficulties and uncer- 
tainty, due to the mounting political tension 
in the Far East, the continuance of banditry 
on a wide scale in Malaya, the sharp rise in 
the price of tin, and the phenomenal 
advances and fluctuations in the price of 
rubber. The lack of coniidence in the future 
is exemplified by the low prices of tim and 
rubber shares ite boom conditions in 
U_: industries, although in so far as prices of 
shares quoted in this country are concerned, 
the position is influenced by the penal taxa- 
tion suffered by investors which, to some 
extent, nullifies the advantages of expected 
high dividends. 

_ As one contemplates the troubled condi- 
tions which have ruled throughout almost 
the whole of the Far East, culminating in the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, it is perhaps 
not surprising that the widespread banditry 
in Malaya has shown, until recently, little 
sign of abatement, notwith ing the posi- 
tive measures taken by the 

following the appointment of Lt.-General Sir 
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Harold Briggs to the special post of D: 

of Operations. If the bandits are iit toon 
trolled indirectly by those Who seek + 
disturb the peace of so many Eastern 
countries, it is evident that they gain inesiee.. 
tion from that source. In the result a heavy 
price is being paid, especially by planters and 
mimers, 10 Maintain a constant flo 


Empire pool. To them also, I 
thanks for having been able to —— 
with an overall surplus in visible trade, the 
first since the war, of no less than Siraiz; 
$1,066,000,000 (£124,370,000) agains: 2 
deficit for 1949 of some Straits $162,500,000 
(£18,960,000). 


REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS 


The actual figures for 1949 and 1959 
were :— 


1950 


WED nb 4 cb cack kann dae $1,677,500,000 $3,957,000. 0» 
(£195,710,000} (£461,650.900) 
Seats ic céccecceaseess $1,840,000,000 $2,891,000,000 
(£214,670,000) (337,280,000) 
TORR AWD oe cs ecsceccs $5,517,500,000 $6,848,000 009 
s (£410,410,000) (£798,930,009) 
SRE: .. ce diws cesecac is $162,500,000 ay 
(£18,960.000) 


DE 6 a ceins ons it $1,066,000,000 
soi (£124, 370,000 
Exports in 1950 to the United States of 
America aggregated about Straits 
$1,048,000,000 ($430,000,000 in 1949), pro- 
ducing about U.S.$425/475,000,000 (US. 
$175/200,000,000 in 1949) for the Empire 
dollar pool, while imports from the United 
States reached only Straits $89,000,000 
(against Straits $113,000,000 in 1949). 


These are remarkable achievements, 
especially when ome remembers the condi- 
tions under which the planting and mining 
industries have worked in Malaya, and 
when our authorities in the United Kingdom 
add up the quarterly accessions of United 
States dollars, which have been a feature 
of our economy over the past year or 59, 
they should spare a thought of gratitude for 
Malaya and for the planters and miners 
there whose devoted efforts have made such 
figures possible. 


RUBBER 


Rubber produced in Malaya during 1950 
reached the highest tonnage ever recorded 
at 703,891 toms, compared with 679,066 tom 
in 1949, and it is imteresting to note thal, 
of the 1950 figures, approximately 328,000 
tons came from:small holdings. — + 

$s imchading imported rubber and latex, 
were 1.106483 on $99,212 tons m 
1949, and of the 1950 figure, the United 
States of America took 376,724 tons, the 
United Ki 197,777 tons, Russia 
68,058 tons and France 60,540 tons. The 
increase in exports was in the main due 
to the import of a very much larger tonnage 
from Indonesia; but all the surrounding 
areas contributed, and it is a notable fact 
that the increased price obtaining for rubber 
has greatly imcreased the importance 
Singapore’s trade, a natural devclop- 
ment under the circumstances. 


The excess of world production over world 
consumption of rubber during 1950 _ 
greater than in 1949; but stockpiling for 
earmament purposes may bring the position 
into equilibrium in a short space of shee 
The position of the synthetic product an 
industry looms large in the minds of — 
concerned with natural rubber, and whit 
the United States Government reamsin 
committed to continued expansion of ' 
synthetic rubber industry, only exception, 
requirements for stockpiling can be expecte 
to keep prices and jon of natura 


rubber at present levels, and as the oo 
States Government have already acqui’ 
considerable supplies, it will be realised : “ 
the position is vulnerable, although _— 
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here are other buyers who, while unwilling 
~ make the eee and bid against the 
United States in wor markets, would will- 
ingly take supplies at reasonable prices were 
such available. 
On November ‘ion the eee, an- 
ment f ing increased rates of ex- 
ae on bees caused a furore. It was 
strongly felt that Government were singling 
out the industry for added taxation and were 
thus breaking the principle of an even dis- 
iribution of the tax burden. Moreover, the 
industry had long suffered from unduly low 
prices and strongly resented the drastic 
nature of the taxation applied, and criticised 
above everything the proposed method of 
application and collection. However repre- 
sentations from all sections of the industry 
-qused the Government to modify their pro- 
posals, and in the event the export duty 
efective from January 1, 1951, ranges from 
71 cents at 50 cents a Ib. to 31 cents at $2 a 
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lh. which includes access for replanting and 
new planting, the rate to be fixed at weekly 
intervals based on the average daily price 
in Singapore during the preceding fortnight. 


TIN 


Turning to tin, Malaya’s other main pro- 
duct, srodkictiols in 1950 was 57,500 tons, 
constituting a post-war record and repre- 
senting an increase of about 2,600 tons over 
the 1949 figure. Exports, which include re- 
exports, amounted to some 81,800 tons, and 
exceeded the figure for 1949 by about 27,000 
tons. Shipments to the United States of 
about 44,590 tons were slightly in excess of 
the preceding year’s shipments. The chief 
factors affecting the market were the stock- 
piling operations of various countries, 
especially the United States, and resort had 
to be made to stocks in this country to 
supplement supplies from the uction 
areas. The Ministry of Supply disposed of 
about 30,000 tons from stock which was thus 
exhausted. It seems probable therefore that 
stockpiling demands are likely to have first 
call on production during 1951 and ordinary 
consumers are likely to find some difficulty 
in filling their needs, so that a firm market 
would appear to be assured for some time 
10 come. 


It is perhaps of interest to record the price 
changes in rubber and tin during the year, 
which were as follows: — 


1950 
Lowest Highest Closing 
Spot nibber 15d. 4.1.50 72d. 9.11.50 56d. 
Cash tin .... {578 5s. 31.50 £1,300 7.11.50 £1,150 


Iron ore production in the Federation rose 
from 8,390 tons in 1949 to 498,903 tons in 
1950, while Malaya’s only coal mine at Batu 
Arang, Selangor, produced 415,777 tons, some 
29,000 tons above the figure for 1949. 


BUDGETARY POSITION 


The budgetary position, which a year ago 
looked difficult, has sre eased vty con- 
siderably by the revenue accruing from the 
large increases in export duties due to the 
higher prices of rubber and tin, and it has 

stated that the special contribution of 
£3,000,000 by H.M. Government for use 
under the headings of and 
Defence should now prove adequate for the 
re Revised bre ry of revenue for 1950 
How set at $416,000,000 with expenditure 
at $369,000,000, giving an estimated surplus 
of $47,000,000, while estimates for 1951 set 
Tevenue at $474,000,000—which includes 
$64,000,000 in respect of anticipated in- 
= revenue from the new rubber ex 

‘Y—and expenditure at $440,000,000. 
ned surplus of $34,000,000 should be 
further augmented as the result of the 
mctease from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. in 
tompany tax effective in 1951. The whole 
budgetary position has thus improved to an 


extent which may render it unnecessary for 
the Government to float the loans which last 
year I anticipated would be required. Un- 
doubtedly there is much surplus currency 
available in Singapore and Malaya, and 
much good would result to the economy of 
the country if the public could be induced 
to subscribe to a loan of considerable dimen- 
sions and the money diverted to constructive 
undertakings. 


Inflation in Malaya tends to get out of 
hand, and although the note issue is only 
expanded when absolutely necessary to 
finance the growing requirements of Malaya’s 
main industries (for the banks, and especially 
the principal banks, adopt a public-spirited 
attitude in this respect), there can be no 
doubt that the high prices of rubber and 
tin and the wide dissemination of the pro- 
ceeds are creating demands for consumer 
goods which it is impossible to satisfy ade- 
quately or wisely. As a consequence prices 
of consumer goods are rising, and have risen 
to levels which can no longer be regarded 
as healthy, while the danger always exists 
that any marked fall in the prices of rubber 
and tin will bring heavy losses to importers, 
who, in attempting to satisfy estimated re- 
quirements which may prove evanescent, 
have to order goods months in advance and 
pay the current high prices. 


NOTES IN CIRCULATION 


Notes in circulation at January 1, 1951, 
amounted to $633,487,211, an increase during 
the year of $230,543,371, or over 57 per cent. 
The steepest rise took place in the last months 
of the year. It was of course inevitable that 
a large expansion of currency would be 
needed to finance rubber and tin at the very 
high prices obtaining for these commodities, 
but wise handling of the position will be re- 
quired if evil effects are not to ensue follow- 
ing any marked or sudden fall in the prices 
of the two commodities on which Malaya’s 
economy so largely depends. Here again, 
as in the case of Ceylon and other countries 
in the East, only diversification of the coun- 
try’s industries can offer any final or adequate 
solution ; but realising the dangers inherent 
in the present position, it should be possible 
for the Government, if only by the flotation 
of an attractive loan, or by encouraging sav- 
ings on the part of the public, to do some- 
thing to reduce the pressure of money. So 
rapid has been the expansion of the currency 
(the rise in December alone was over 
$43,000,000) that some shortage of actual 
notes was caused, but commendably prompt 
action by the currency commissioners pre- 
vented grave inconvenience to the banks. 

The Malayan War Damage Commission 
commenced its assessment of claims during 
the year and under the Federal War 
Damage Scheme, 1950, an initial payment of 
not exceeding $350 was authorised to each 
claimant. The board of management of the 
war risks goods insurance fund have also been 
examining claims and some payments have 
already been made. Though the many advan- 
tages which would have accrued from a 
speedy settlement—which I have on several 
occasions advocated—have been lost, and 
though any addition to money in circulation 
today in Malaya can now but add to the 
embarrassment of the position, it is still to 
be hoped that the awards in respect of all 
claims will be paid in full during 1951. 


NORTH BORNEO 


It is pleasing to record a year of consider- 
able cenapene in all spheres in this Colony. 
The greatly enhanced price of rubber brought 
conditions bordering upon prosperity and in 
its train a marked freedom from discontent, 
except in regard to the means of meeting the 
rising cost of living, for which upward adjust- 
ments in salaries and a have had to be 

onceded by most employers. 
‘ The ed major needs in North Borneo, 
namely, an increased labour force, improved 
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communications, and materialisation of 
building plans, are perhaps not being fulfilled 
as rapidly as might be desired, but in all 
these matters, forward steps have been taken, 
though in the two last mentioned, within the 
limitations imposed by shortage of skilled 
staff and labour, delays in obtaining materials 
and lack of adequate finance. 


Trade figures for 1950 were very satisfac- 
tory, total trade (imports. and exports) being 
set at $138,000,000 (£16,100,000), an increase 
of $66,500,000 (£7,758,333) or 93 per cent. 
over last year’s figure. The favourable 
balance of trade amounted to over $45,000,000 
(£5,300,000), as compared with about 
$2,000,000 (£233,000) in 1949. These figures 
speak for themselves. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Government are bending their energies 
toward the completion of the reconstruction 
and development plans, but the cost of the 
former is likely to be some £14 million more 
than originally estimated, and of the latter 
some {£1 million more. This means that by 
the end of 1951 there will be little left of the 
grant of £1,600,000 made by H.M. Govern- 
ment. It is fully appreciated by the Colony’s 
Government that further external help can- 
not be expected unless North Borneo itself 
takes active measures to meet its increasing 
expenditure. Therefore company tax is to 
be raised from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent, in 
1951, the rubber tax increased to 10 per cent. 
ad valorem and, because the Colony is not yet 
in a position to undertake the collection of 
income tax, a residents’ tax is to be imposed 
aS an interim measure to be calculated on a 
sliding scale on each adult resident’s annual 
income. This added taxation should not 
prove unduly burdensome in a country where 
the level of taxation is yet modest and will 
act to some extent as a check on inflation, 
which here as elsewhere is assuming threaten- 
ing proportions. 


The Budget position last year improved, 
ordinary revenue being approximately 
$16,100,000, against $11,000,000 last year, 
while ordinary expenditure was $9,200,000, 
against $9,700,000 last year. Expenditure on 
reconstruction and development was 
$5,300,000, against $7,200,000 the year be- 
fore, and there was consequently a surplus 
of revenue of about $1,600,000, against a 
deficit last year of around $6,000,000. 


Steps are being taken to improve the wharf 
facilities at Jesselton, Sandakan and Labuan 
at a cost of about £850,000. Efforts to form 
a Customs Union between North Borneo, 
Sarawak and Brunei have not yet been suc- 
cessfully concluded, but tariffs in all three 
countries have been made more uniform and 
goods already subjected to duty in one terri- 
tory will not be reassessed in either of the 
others. 


GREATER EXPORTS 


High prices for rubber and copra have re- 
sulted in greater exports. The timber indus- 
try is also progressing satisfactorily, in part 
due to improved methods introduced into the 
industry, and shippers have been unable to 
meet the full demand. Exports of cutch and 
firewood have been well maintained. The 
Colony is still a deficient area in rice, but the 
Government’s experimental rice station in the 
Bandau area is in full swing, so that good 
hopes are entertained that eventually the 
country may become self-sufficient in this 
staple item of food. All in all, therefore, the 
year has been one of steady if quiet progress 
and if much still remains to be done much is 
being done by a Government with the best 
interests of the Colony at heart. 


In the Bank’s domestic field, representation 
in the Colony was increased during the year 
by the appointment of the North Borneo 
Trading Company, Limited, as our agents at 
Labuan where the entrepét trade is expected 
to develop. 
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SARAW AK 


Sarawak has had a peaceful year and has 
received its full share of high rubber prices 
and of a good demand for its timber and 
other produce, though at the expense of the 
vitat meeds of local paddy cultivation. In 
these conditions the Government were able 
to increase their revenue by raising import 
duties and the export taxes on rubber and 
produce. 


Trade figures, though not available to me 
at the time of writing, may be expected to 
be much higher than for 1949 when, accord- 
ing to statistics published in mid-1950, 
exports were valued at $187,628,000 
(£21,900,000), inclusive of $74,500,000 
(£8,700,000) in respect of oil, and imports 
were about $110,000,000 (£12,833,000), of 
which about $60,000,000 (£7,000,000) repre- 
sented oil imports from Brunei. In Sarawak 
as in North Borneo, the year has been one of 
quiet and steady progress. 


THAILAND 


In Thailand, possibly more than in any 
other country of South-east Asia, could the 
year be termed uneventful. Not that local 
opinion was insensitive to the major issues 
being contested in the world, and the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea resulted, as might be 
expected, in a flight into commodities which 
caused piecegoods prices to soar and had 
repercussions on the Bangkok money market. 


Generally speaking, however, a stable gov- 
ernment and the absence of serious domestic 
troubles enabled Thailand to take full advan- 
tage of the increased world prices of its pri- 
mary products. Shipments of rubber from 
South Thailand and tin ore from the West 
Coast and Haad-yai increased both in volume 
and value, whilst the total exports of rice for 
the year, at 1,483,248 metric tons, were more 
than 250,000 tons in excess of 1949 ship- 
ments. These valuable exports enabled 
Thailand to increase its holding of foreign 
currencies and ensure the tical retaining 
without strain its value against sterling cur- 
rencies and the U.S. dollar. Furthermore, it 
enabled a substantial reduction to be made 
in the country’s external debt although in- 
ternal borrowings, in the form of Treasury 
Bills, more than offset this. 


The Japan/Siam trade agreement worked 
for the most part against Thailand and im- 
port permits for Japanese goods were re- 
stricted for corrective purposes. The pros- 
perity that has come to the country shows no 
signs of abating under present conditions. 
The prospects for next season’s rice crop are 
good and, if officialdom restrains rather than 
mcreases its activities in the commercial 
world, Thailand should move forward to 
even greater financial and economic stability. 


REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 


The young Republic of Indonesia entered 
the year 1950 in a state of internal inflation 
and with an external deficiency but with the 
hope that those intangible factors, indepen- 
dence and self-government, would effect that 
increase in production of primary products 
necessary for the economic survival of the 
then Federation. 


That hope for more exportable goods and 
for increased crops to reduce food imports 
might have been fully justified had it not 
been for the deliberately obstructive tactics 
employed by labour, but in spite of a number 
of costly and unwarranted strikes, a remark- 
able change for the better took place in the 


_ Republic’s financial and economic position 


during the year. 

The financial recovery started with the 
introduction in March of two measures—a 
forced loan which converted roughly half 
the in circulation into a long-term 
State loan and the other a complicated form 
of devaluation designed to pr-~mote exports 


at the e se of im The net result 
of the ron sepee an tanto value of 
the rupiah has been reduced either to one- 
half or to o°s2-third of its former value 
according to one’s interests. 


We shall never know how effective these 
measures would in themselves have been, for 
their introduction coincided with an upward 
trend in world prices, particularly of rubber, 
which, accentuating the value of Indonesia’s 
increased exports, turned a foreign exchange 
deficit into a substantial credit balance. The 
pity is that the machinations of labour, to 
which I have already referred, which in- 
cluded burnings, lootings and communist- 
tinged strikes in ports and other communi- 
cation centres, as well as on estates, pre- 
vented the Republic from taking full advan- 
tage of the unique opportunity given for the 
consolidation of its external trade position 
and incidentally the improvement of the living 
standard of its people. Disappointing, too, 
was the continued banditry which left whole 
districts without law and order and pre- 
vented rubber and coffee estates and tea 
gardens returning to production. 


GOVERNMENT'S TASK 


The efforts of the young and untrained 
ministers of what, in September, became the 
Unitary Republic of Indonesia, have, for the 
most part, been commendable, but internal 
expenditure is outrunning revenue, although 
taxation is higher than perhaps anywhere 
else among Far Eastern countries, and while 
the external foreign exchange position has 
recently become favourable, there is, doubt- 
less due in some degree to the discrimination 
against imports already noted in respect to 
exchange rates, a dearth of consumer and re- 
construction goods, which is augmenting the 
inflationary tendencies fostered by prodigal 
internal spending. These matters 
attention, but the overriding task of the - 
ernment is to establish sound relations with 
labour, for on its future relations with labour 
the fate of the Government will depend. 
Unless the Home Minister and the holder of 
the labour portfolio are prepared to take a 
firr. but just line and unless the Cabinet is 

to give them whole-hearted backing 
no genuine progress can be made and rever- 
sion to almost complete anarchy may result. 
All friends of Indonesia in this country wish 
the Government success in its difficult task 
and hope that good and fair administration 
will prevail. 

The review would, I think, not be com- 
plete without reference to the benefit Indo- 
nesia has derived during the year from an 
E.C.A, loan of U.S. $40,000,000 and quite 
recently the Export Import Bank have agreed 
to release over U.S. $50,000,000 to assist the 
development and reconstruction programme. 


_ Irian continues to be an insurmountable 
issue between the Netherlands and the 
Indonesia Governments. The Cabinet in The 
Hague has resigned over this vexed question 
and the President of Indonesia has found it 
difficult to explain to his peoples the con- 
tinued de facto possession of the territory 
by the Dutch in view of earlier promises. 
The Chartered Bank has given fully in 
effort and all the resources of its organisation 
to help promote the trade of Java, Sumatra 
and the Outer Islands, and I am pleased to 
say that our relations with officials and the 


business community are on a sound and 
friendly basis, 


INDO-CHINA 


The military position in Indo-China 
deteriorated considerably during the greater 
pert of 1950, and toward the end of 
ollowing i 
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velopments in Korea have tended ini 
mise this risk while following the an 
General de Lattre de Tassigny, the militar 
outlook has improved. J 

Although somewhat short of up-t 
figures to Indo-China, it is ar 
cult to draw fairly accurate conclusions from 
those which are available. © course of 
trade has followed its customary pattern, or 
rather the pattern which has custo- 
mary during the past few years. Rice exports 
already t, compared with prewar 
days, have been placed under an interdict 
since August, while the export of other com- 
modities such as maize, rubber, coal, and 
cement have been at a level much below that 
required to maintain a normal economy 
During the first half of the year 1950, im. 
ports reached a total value of Piastres 
1,726,500,000 (at 20.5—U.S. $84,253,000) 
while exports amounted to no more than 
Piastres 614,900,000 (U.S. $30,007,120) and 
while the increased price of rubber would 
enhance the value of that item in the second 
half of the year, this would be offset by 
the cessation of rice exports from August 
onwards, and therefore it can be fairly 
accurately surmised that the total adverse 
balance of trade for the year would exceed 
the equivalent of U.S. $100,000,000. Indeed 
were it not for France’s military contribution 
—estimated at £600,000,000 since the out- 
break of the Vietminh rebellion—the country 
would be in a difficult financial position, and 
it is this item alone which maintains the 
external balance of payments of the country. 

When the urgent needs of the countries ot 
south and South-east Asia for rice and yet 
more rice are remembered and on which | 
have had to comment frequently in these re- 
views, it is sad in the extreme to realise that 
here in Indo-China is a granary, second only 
to Burma at its best, going to waste, and it 
is therefore sincerely to Be hoped that the 
forces of law and order will soon gain the 
ascendancy, 


THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


I think that those of you who noted my 
remarks last year on the Philippines will not 
have been unprepared for the conclusions of 
the Economic Survey Mission appointed by 
President Truman to study the economic and 
financial.problems of the Philippine Republic. 
The mission’s report, known as the Bell 
Report, stresses the pervading unbalance 
between production and needs in the Philio- 
pines and states that the measures that could 
= the deterioration have not been put into 

ect. 


Various contributing causes are cited for 
the present critical situation and amongst 
recommendations made for remedying the 
position are increased taxation on high in- 
comes, a two-year emergency tax of 25 per 
cent. on imports and the granting of a 
“strictly conditioned” loan of US. 
$250,000,000 by the United States of 
America. 


As the situation now exposed has been 
known to many officials in the Philippine 
Government for some time it is interesting (0 
see the result of efforts made during 1950 to 
combat in particular the financial crisis which 
successive large budgetary deficits and exces- 
sive creation of credit made inevitable. 


By strict control imports were reduced to 
nearly 50 per cent. of the 1949 figures. As 
the many restrictions fell mainly on luxury 
and non-essential goods this was a deck 
step in the right direction. aan 

i $ 
a strict exchange control, tha 


crops of sugar, hemp and copra whilst the 
unsettled tanetnational situation was respon- 
sible for a rise in the world. market pr 

of these primary products of the Philippines 
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So serious, however, was the adverse 
palance of payments created by the excessive 
imports and non-trade payments of 
1948 and 1949, aggravated by the tapering 
off of United States disbursements, that the 
advantageous swing in trade figures during 
1950 did little to restore confidence in the 


peso. 


PROPOSED TAX ON REMITTANCES 


Officials have many times reiterated the 
Government’s determination not to devalue 
and this policy receives support from the 
deflationary recommendations of the Bell 
Report, but the bill now before Congress 
to impose a tax of 20 per cent. on remittances 
during 1951 and 15 per cent. during 1952 is 
the first sign of a break in the external value 
of the unit of currency. 


That this tax is to be imposed as an alter- 
native to a tax on imports, is doubtless due 
to the fact that an import tax would be 
ineffective as, under the Treaty with the 
United States, the Philippines are not 
allowed to tax imports from that quarter, and 
as everyone is aware, most of the imports 
derive from the United States of America. 
The tax on remittances, however, will fall 
mainly on foreigt? interests, and therefore is 
likely to discourage the entry of foreign 
capital into the Philippines, and in any case it 
is doubtful whether a tax of such limited 
scope can be effective. 


There is no doubt that the Philippines 
have reached their economic cross-roads and, 
unless the Government and the people are 
prepared by sacrifices all round to take the 
hard way that leads to increased output and 
fair wages and to eschew many luxuries, 
recovery will be long delayed and an inter- 
vening period of serious inflation, political 
trouble and danger to law and order may 
ensue. An interesting aspect of the trade of 
the Philippines during 1950 was a trend, 
although slight, from United States to 
European markets, 


HONGKONG 


According to figures published by the 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 
total overseas trade handled by Hongkong 
in 1950 was valued at £472 million as against 
{336 million in 1949, Of these figures, 
trade with China represented about 30 per 
cent. in 1950 and 24 per cent. in 1949. But 
while exports to China in 1949 were roughly 
equal to imports from that country, in 1950 
exports to China exceeded imports by some 
{37 million. The People’s Government 
banks in Hongkong made large purchases of 
sterling during the year, while in Singapore 
they were good sellers on London, indicat- 
ing that purchases of rubber and possibly tin 
for China were partly financed through 
Hongkong and taking into account China’s 
adverse balance of trade with Hongkong in 
1950 as noted above, presumably from accu- 
mulated funds. Malaya, on the other 
hand, has been selling sterling in Hongkong 
‘0 cover family remittances to China ; but 
also, it is reported, to purchase gold, which 
is, of course, illicit business. 

The desire of the Singapore and Hongkong 
vovernments to conserve ther entrepdét trade 
's to be commended. The published figures of 
Hongkong’s trade with China—namely: 30 
Per cent. of the total as mentioned above— 
May well be greater as even the casual 
observer would probably place the figure 
much higher, and this may partly explain 
the discrepancy between exports and imports 
of £37 million already noted, which other- 
Wise seems an — high figure. But in 
the absence of actual figures these can be 

surmises, 


In December, the United States of America 


froze all funds in America belonging to resi- 
dents of the Chinese mainland and restricted 


all shipments of goods to China likely to prove 
of any strategic value. Shipments to em 
kong were’included in the ban. This policy 
was naturally not particularly welcome, 
aa) among the business community 
which is not entirely British, being indeed 
very Cosmopolitan, but it was undoubtedly 
a correct one in all the circumstances, and 
certainly not open to criticism. 


The delicate position in which Hongkon 
finds itself, and which I mentioned oe cee 
has not been changed in any sense by the 
events in the North over the past year, and it 
behoves us all to walk warily in these uncer- 
tain days. 


CHINA 


Last year I decided to confine my remarks 
on China to a few statements setting out our 
aims and modest hopes. These modest hopes 
have not been realised, for the business we 
have been able to transact in China can best 
be described as nominal. In Shanghai in 
particular we have a staff of Chinese per- 
sonnel considerably in excess of our present 
requirements ; but we are powerless to reduce 
the number of our clerks. Our costs and, 
therefore, our losses, for we have little earn- 
ing power, have, however, been reduced to a 
minimum. Our liabilities in China are limited 
to our responsibility for the well-being of our 
staffs, both European and Chinese. Our 
assets consist of modest advances generally 
made against collateral outside of China and, 
of course, our office buildings and houses. 


Various methods have been used by the 
People’s Government to revive external trade. 
The latest schemes amount to pure barter, 
imports into China having to arrive before the 
corresponding exports, completing the deal, 
are allowed to be shipped. This development 
followed the freezing of funds in the United 
States belonging to Chinese residents, and 
may have its origin in the fear that other 
nations will adopt the same policy. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


As we have already seen, when considering 
the position in Hongkong, China’s external 
trade through Hongkong increased in 1950, 
in spite of all surrounding difficulties. Direct 
trade, too, with the United Kingdom, revived 
somewhat from the lows of 1949, in that im- 
ports from China to the United Kingdom 
amounted to £6,911,195 in 1950, as against 
only £3,197,407 in the previous year, while 
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needs of the country without the aid of im- 
ports from outside. These are solid achieve- 
ments and might augur well for the future if 
the People’s Government decided to confine 
their activities to internal affairs, which we 
have read it is their dearest wish to improve. 
May it so come to pass. 


JAPAN 


Last year I reported various steps which 
were taken in Japan during 1949 which had 
the effect of placing the Japanese economy 
and facilities for importing and exporting on 
a more normal basis. During the year under 
review further similar steps have been taken 
and recently the Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers (SCAP), whilst still retaining respon- 
sibility, has handed over the management of 
overseas trade to the various Japanese official 
organisations in anticipation of the signing 
of a Peace Treaty. 


It, of course, remains to be seen to what 
extent the outside world will consider Japan 
as credit-worthy when the country stands on 
its own. This is important, because at the 
moment, to finance the necessary importation 
of food and raw materials, the foreign banks 
operating in Japan are called upon to grant 
large lines of credit facilities on the responsi- 
bility of SCAP, owing to the impossibility of 
balancing sterling imports with sterling ex- 
ports day by day, especially in the early part 
of each year. 


This situation is likely to continue, and 
until Japan can build up an adequate foreign 
currency reserve, in dollars and sterling, 
foreign assistance will be required. Given 
that American aid is soon to be considerably 
reduced, it will be appreciated that Japan has 
an enormous task ahead. The fact that in 
the latter part of 1950 overseas trade turned 
in favour of Japan gives room for a certain 
optimism ; but as the improvement was 
largely due to the outbreak of fighting in 
Korea as a consequence of which the United 
States Government made large purchases of 
war materials in Japan and used the Japanese 
coastal fleet to ease the transport situation, it 
is necessary to temper this optimism with 
realism. 


TRADE FIGURES 


The figures relating to external trade, 
expressed in terms of U.S. Dollars in 1948, 
1949 and 1950, were: — 





Year 
OO ce ila atk o's atl Sinha deals seis nmerin 
Tks eee alsd kan 
nn ee aaa 
while the details of the figures for 1950 
1950 
VMEDES BEMIS... vawedeccsneyenad+eckenpesnen¥e 
PCN CERI occ icew nee peeshnen cokvaneeee 
and it may be of interest to quote the 
approximately : — 
1950 United States 
Exports. .....-ssececerereeee $364 million. 
Imports... 2. cece esc oneeces $284 
Plus or minus ........+++e0+- $80 





Exports Imports US. Govt. Aid 

$258 million. $222 million. $461 million. 

$509, $370, $54, 
$1,008 ,, “77—C li, $400—Cis, 

were:-— 

Exports Imports Balance of Trade 

$773 million. $645 million. +$128 million. 

$2355, $32 + $203 
$1,008, 677 —Cl, +9331, 





direction of the trade in 1950 which was 











Open Accounts Sterling Area Total 
$185 million . $226 million. $773 million. 
$160 — $201 « $645 ie 
+$23—, +925, +$128 =, 














exports to China from the United Kingdom 
were £3,536,248, against £2,146,456 in 1949. 
The figures for 1950 are, however, consider- 
ably less, both for imports and exports, than 
1948, and this was probably to be expected. 

Apart from foreign trade, undoubted pro- 
gress has been made by the People’s Govern- 
ment in stabilising the currency, and in im- 
proving communications within the country 
while, still more important, it would appear 
that the supplies of foodgrains produced have 
been increased to an extent which in a nor- 
mally productive year should suffice for the 


As already stated the enormous increase in 
receipts for 1950, was accounted for largely 
by the special procurement demands for the 
Korean campaign ; even so, from a study of 
the above figures it will be clear that had 
Japan paid for imports provided with U.S. 
Government aid, the overall trade balance for 
1950 would have been adverse by some $69 
million, not a formidable sum in itself, but 
in the circumstances outlined enough to re- 
veal the immensity of the task which lies be- 
fore the Japanese Government before the 
country can become self-supporting from 
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current trade. Be that as it may, through the 
bounty of United States aid and as a result 
of their own steady efforts, Japan has 
amassed considerable reserves of foreign cur- 
rency which, while yet far from adequate for 
all purposes, will probably prove of consider- 
able help in securing for them the credit 
facilities required especially during the im- 
porting season. It will be realised that as 
Japan exports mostly manufactured goods it 
is essential for her first to secure and pay for 
the requisite raw materials. 


STERLING AREA AGREEMENT 


The sterling area trade agreement for the 
period July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951, was signed 
late in November, envisaging a balanced trade 
of £185 million (as against £110 million for 
the previous year), and our four offices in 
Japan have been fully extended in coping 
with such part of the finance of this trade as 
is directed through this Bank. 


Before closing this report on the position 
as we find it in Japan, I quote the compara- 
tive figures of the Note Issue as at: — 


Millions 
FROG. Si; MONO sks epdbn tebaccbnnses +atneetan Yen 368,000 
TOOG, Bk, BOON. akc katnas Unevsaipecvaghs aes Yen 355,000 
Dac, 30, BOGD iss 5 fe vad obvsccbivtiss dase Yen 422,000 


In spite of the increase which took place in 
1950, money in Japan is in short supply. The 
Bank of Japan charge 6.935 per cent. per 
annum for internal (domestic) finance and 
5.84 per cent. per annum for foreign trade 
finance (to banks), whilst Japanese banks 
charge anything up to 12 per cent. per annum 
to merchants. Practically all foreign trade 
transactions have to be financed by promis- 
sory notes discounted by Japanese banks with 
the Bank of Japan, owing to the absence of 
resources held by Japanese traders, and it is 
not difficult to visualise the loss of competi- 
tive power in world markets imposed by such 
stringent monetary conditions: A new 
Government-sponsored bank with a capital 
equivalent to £15 million and called the Japan 
Export Bank, has recently been founded to 
grant long-term loans to exporters and the 
need for a similar institution to assist im- 
porters, may soon become apparent if it is 
not so already. 


OTHER CENTRES 


New York.—There has not been so much 
evidence in che Far East during the past year 
of the desire to purchase dollar goods as 
against those from the sterling area. Trade 
figures reported in the American press con- 
firm this, exports from the U.S.A. being some 
18 per cent. lower than in 1949. 


Our New York office continues to handle a 
large volume of business, however, and it re- 
mains a vital link in our business, besides 
keeping us in close touch with our many 
American and Canadian friends and corre- 
spondents, from whom we have continued to 
receive valuable business and support. 


Hamburg.—I have again to report an in- 
crease in trade between Germany and the Far 
East, in which we are participating satisfac- 
torily within our normal scope. 


Manchester and Liverpool—Our two 
branches in the north of England have kept 
us in touch with both importers from and 
exporters to India and the Far East and have 
fylfilled a valuable function. 

West End.—This branch, much utilised by 
clients on gem from the East, continues 
to enlarge its usefulness. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S POSITION 


In closing this review I cannot do better 
than continue my practice of devoting my 
last remarks to Great Britain in relation to 
the countries this bank serves through its 
wide chain of branches. As was the case last 
year, in practically all these countries inflation 
is still present in serious degree and, if 


the east which would be improved by pro- 
viding the goods they want. On the con- 
trary it must be realised that behind the 
trade position in these countries are the great 
mass of the people who, perhaps for the 
first time within recent memory, are pro- 
ducing with their labour, products greatly 
sought after by the nations of the west, 
and for which the nations of the west are 
willing to pay high prices in terms of 
currency. 

It was well realised immediately after the 
war, when the return to eastern lands became 
possible, that the returning merchant must 
have available large supplies of goods if he 
desired to secure the products of the east. 
The position today is not so very different 
and in some of the more backward lends it 
has changed very little. It is therefore to 
be hoped that production in the United 
Kingdom will continue to rise in spite of 
the interference of deferice preparations for 
in the conditions which I have reported in 
many of the countries of the Far t, it is 
essential that we keep the goodwill of the 
people and this can only be done by main- 
taining a stable value for money and pro- 
viding the goods they require and, for which, 
for the first time in their lives, perhaps, 
they can pay. 


HELP FROM THE WEST 


Last year I thought that greater assistance 
would be required from the west if some 
of the countries in the Far East were to be 
saved from disintegration. Since then this 
has been realised, not alone by that great 
and generous nation the United States of 
America, but by all the Commonwealth 
nations who, in the Colombo Plan to which 
I have devoted some attention above, have 
taken an enlightened co-operative step toward 
self-help which is unique in the history of 
nations. All in all, therefore, in spite of the 
serious developments in the Far East and 
the parlous position in several of the countries 
in which this bank operates, progress has 
not been lacking, and as for the working of 
the bank, my belief last year that, in spite 
of uncertainties on every hand, the bank 
would continue to play a notable part in the 
furtherance of trade in the areas it serves, 
has been fulfilled. 


_ In common with the great shipping and 
insurance interests, but more intimately than 
either of these, banks such as the Chartered 
Bank operate as a link between the countries 
of the eastern world and the United 
Kingdom, and while performing this in- 
valuable function, assist to increase the earn- 
ing power of every trading institution in the 
United Kingdom dealing with eastern 
countries, and at the same time augment 
by its own earnings the invisible earning 
power of the nation, besides bearing perhaps 
more than a full share of taxation burdens 
both at home and abroad. 
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INCREASED RESOURCES 


The forty-first annual general 
the Eastern Bank Limited wil! be be 


endon E.G. 2 and 3, Crosby Squire 


The following is an extract from the 
statement the chairman, Sir Evan M. 
Jenkins, G.C.ILE., K.C.S.L, circulated with 


the t amd accounts for the y 
December 31, 1950: NS Ye 


_The balance sheet total at £27,659,393 is 
higher by £3,551,347 than that of 1949. The 
main contributory increases are on the one 
side £3,379,081 under current, deposit and 
other accounts and on the other (£2,431 347 
under cash and bills receivable and (936,25? 
under advances. Notwithstanding the 
decline in acceptances shown in the balance. 
sheet, there was a fourfold increase in out- 
standing credits confirmed by the bank. Ne: 
_ — at £123,928 against £118,244 
or . 


A BUSY YEAR 


_ The bank has had a busy year, with 
increased resources and ample scope for 
their employment; but the figures reflec: 
the present world-wide instability. During 
the second half of the year the war in 
Korea, and fears of its extension, caused a 
further rise in commodity prices which were 
already high. There was no diminution in 
the demand for manufactured goods, and in 
present conditions it is indeed essential 
the East that consumer demand 
should be adequately provided for. No 
immediate change in business conditions 
seems likely; but at some time a change will 
come, and profits generally wil! fall much 
faster than the costs of earning them. 


The appropriations made from net profits 
are £30,000 to premises and £60,000 w 
reserve for contingencies and a final divi- 
dend of 3s. 6d. per share, less tax, being 
the same as the dividend for 1949 is 
now recommended. This year’s outlay mainly 
for the Bahrain premises, other existing com- 
mitments, and sible future outlay fer pre- 
mises at Ba and Karachi and for resi- 
dential accommodation elewhere, make the 
transfer to premises desirable although our 
present assets of this nature stand at a low 
valuation in our balance sheet. No appro- 

jation to reserve fund having been made 
io year, the board have decided to transfer 
to reserve fund this year £200,000 from 
contingencies as augmented by the appro- 
priation of £60,000 from net profit. This 
is made possible by aad oo _—_ 
special past provisions which are no longer 
csmuieel The reserve fund will now stand 
at £1,200,000. 


RISING COST OF LIVING 


In the countries in which the bank 1 
established, generally it must be understood 
that the cost of living is everywhere high 
with a strong tendency to rise; that building 
costs are three times those of the nineteen 
thirties, and in some places more; and that 
the expenses of maintaining and expanding 

b 


a 


usiness are increasing accordingly. In 
1 the countries concerned except the Per- 
sian Gulf and Malaya, Central Banks ar 
operating, and we are required by law © 
maintain compulsory deposits with those 
banks, and to comply with other require 
ments which vary with the conditions 10 
each country. 


Ee 


Our thanks are due to Me N. S- _ 
general manager to the sta, vv’ 
noe and abroad, — the results achieved 

by a strenuous year’s work. 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 
INCREASED NET PROFIT 
UNSETTLED WORLD CONDITIONS 
SIR ARTHUR MORSE’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation was held on March 10th in 
Hongkong. : 

The Hon. Sir Arthur Morse, C.B.E., in 
the course of his speech, said: The net 
profit for the year, after making transfers 
io reserves for contingencies, amounts to 
HK$17,247,704, which exceeds the corre- 
sponding figure for the previous year by 
just over HK$205,000. Including the 
balance of profit brought forward from last 
year, the sum available for distribution 
amounts to HK$22,606,787. It is recom- 
mended that an amount of HK$3,000,000 
again be written off bank premises and after 
allowing for this amount, for the interim 
dividend of £2 per share and for the final 
dividend of £3 per share which is now pro- 

sed, there remains a _ balance of 
HK $6,699,224 to be carried forward to next 
year, an increase of HK$1,340,000 on the 
amount brought forward from 1949. _ 

In view of the world political situation 
and the unsettled conditions prevailing in 
many of the territories where your bank 
operates, your directors consider it prudent 
t© pursue a conservative policy and to con- 

tinue to build up our inner reserves. 


GENERAL POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Many of you will remember how in past 
years your chairman of the day has at this 
meeting frequently commented on adverse 
political factors, which were sometimes local 
and internal, sometimes widespread and ¢x- 
ternal. On each such occasion our report 
showed that the bank stood firm and had 
steered its way successfully through the 
political breakers. From 1941 to 1945 the 
bank was, however, forced by the outcome 
of events to take refuge, as #t were, from 
the passing typhoon and to rest on its oars. 
But not all of that time was wasted; pre- 
patations for recovery were made and in 
1945 we were able to re-emerge and indeed 
to start making up lost ground in spite of 
a still dismal and uncertain political outlook 


it has been spectacular 
beyond all expectation. 
Now, once again the barometer has fallen 


this is after all a mere 
has been repeated again in recent 
years—that the great mass 1 
peoples do not want to be disturbed, regi- 
mented, mobilised and driven into extrava- 
gant and ambitious campaigns against other 


es. 
‘hat I feel sure the Asian as a 
whole want most of all—just like other 


tion, to their ’ 
to sell them and to buy the essentials. of life 
Dee nanee. understand little about 
Marxism, but they Snaee papondnt 
once to any mea which promise a rapid 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTIVE STEPS 


_Tn South-east Asia as a whole all 
Countries are “anxious to grow strong and 


healthy on democratic lines.” So said that 
great statesman, Mr Senanayake, the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, in a BBC broadcast in 
January. Some of the new postwar systems 
of government have so far been unable to 
improve the lot of the people. The prob- 
lems vary from country to country, but I 
Want to stress the constructive steps which 
are proposed and in some cases have been 
set under way, whereby the democratic 
nations, and particularly the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States are tack- 
ling these problems which if not faced will 
lead to increasing discontent and misery in 
extensive areas throughout Asia. The steps 
under way may not be spectacular but with- 
out endangering political, economic and 

freedom they will give more value 
im a practical, evolutionary and methodical 
way than can be obtained by the professedly 
revolutionary ways of proceeding to this end 
which are being adopted by the other camp. 

I refer especially to the report by the Com- 
monwealth Consultative Committee known 
as the Colombo Plan for Co-operative Econo- 
mic Development in South and South-east 
Asia, which was presented to Parliament last 
November. Combined with this is the very 
important Council for Technical Co-opera- 
tion. Setbacks and difficulties are bound 
to come but if the Commonwealth and its 
friends will really press forward this thing 
as a matter of urgency, in spite of the pre- 
occupation of rearmament, then it will 
indeed prove to the world that it has estab- 
lished “a genuine bridge of understanding 
between east and west.” At the same time 
the United States Government has been 
proceeding with its own aid to Asia; recently 
it has taken a very welcome first step 
towards joining in the Colombo Plan. The 
required external financial support amount- 
ing to some £1,100 million in the six year 

iod is, as the report of the Common- 
wealth’s Consultative Committee says, mani- 
festly not a task which can be tackled by 
the Commonwealth alone. Perhaps some 
co-ordination will be possible with the 
various ways in which American aid for Asia 
is being provided. 

I have spoken so far of plans and hopes 
which might come to fruition under politi- 
cal and economic conditions in a normal 
world, by which I mean a world which is 
not involved in a full-blown war. Such a 
catastrophe one does not like to think about. 
If political blunders and misunderstandings 
bring things to such a pass, then naturally 
all hopes of betterment for the peoples of 
Asia and the world as a whole will be set 
back, if indeed they are not completely 
destroyed for ever. On January 12th the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers in their 
joint communique issued in London stated: 
“We would welcome any feasible arrange- 
ment for a frank exchange of views with 
Stalin or Mao Tse-tung.” The outlook is 
dark and we can only hope that perhaps this 
year we may yet see the fulfilment of this 
idea and the liberation of the unfortunate 
Koreans from their appalling suffering. 

The chairman then reviewed in detail the 
day-to-day problems which had faced the 
bank during the past year in the countries 
where they had interests and concluded: 
S rs can be fully assured that their 
directors are taking every reasonable care 
to protect the bank’s interests in these per- 
plexing and uncertain days. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF: 
INDIA 


YEAR OF EXPANDING BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of The 
National Bank of India, Limited, will be held 
in London on April 3rd. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr J. K. Michie, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1950: 

I have the pleasure to report on another 
year of expanding business, and in so far as 
that has been the consequence of our own 
policy it is a matter for satisfaction. The 
total of our balance sheet reaches a new peak 
at £109,970,762, the comparable figure for 
last year being £92,972,507. Deposits have 
risen by £17,311,149, and advances by 
£3,604,982. Our consolidated balance sheet 
total shows an equally satisfactory increase, 
the figure being £133,404,121, as against 
£114,559,065 last year. 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


After making full provision for taxation, 
bad and doubtful debts and other necessary 
reservations, including an appropriation to 
the staff pension fund, which previously has 
been shown as a separate item in the profit 
and loss account, our net profits are £361,957, 
against the comparable figure for 1949 of 
£354,500. Considering that working expenses 
continue to go up the result is satisfactory. 

We propose to allot the sum of £100,000 to 
premises account, increasing last year’s pro- 
vision by £50,000. We have in progress and 
ahead of us a heavy programme of building 
new and rebuilding old banking premises and 
of building and buying housing for our 
overseas staffs. Your board therefore con- 
sider it wise to provide against this expenditure 
as we go along as far as this is possible. 

Out of the year’s profits we have been able 
to allocate £60,000 to the reserve fund and, 
to supplement this, we have transferred 
£40,000 from inner reserves no longer re- 
quired. Our published reserve funds will 
now stand at £3,600,000. The amount to be 
carried forward to next year is increased by 
a small amount. 

Grindlays Bank Limited have brought 
their accounting year into line with our own, 
and their results for the period of fourteen 
months covered by the accounts were satis- 
factory. Our finance corporation has con- 
tinued to meet the needs of the limited market 
for which it was created. As you know, 
corporations of this kind are not intended to 
overlap or compete in normal banking 
business. 

During the past year we have opened five 
new branches and sub-branches, and under 
the authority of the respective central banks 
we shall shortly open branches at Bangalore 
in Southern India and at Khulna, which will 
serve the new port of Chalna in East Pakistan. 
We have also arranged to open a branch at 
Fort Portal in Uganda. Our further pro- 
gramme of extensions overseas is held back 
only by the difficulty of recruiting trained 
staff in step with our needs 

We have another and more local develop- 
ment in train. Provisional arrangements have 
been made to lease a very suitable building 
in St. James’s Square at one time known as 
Windham’s Club, and we hope to open a 
West End branch there sometime this year. 
Not only will this additional office enabie us 
to offer our constituents better service in 
London, but it will relieve the increasing 
pressure on space in our head office. As soon 
as this can be done our customers will be 
advised of the opening date and of the services 
that will be available. 


EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION 


Last year was one in which many adjust- 
ments had to be made, for the major effects 
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of the devaluations of certain currencies 
carried out in September, 1949, did not begin 
to emerge until 1950 while more recently the 
world-wide programmes of rearmament have 
added further impetus to the inflationary 
trend which devaluation had already accen- 
tuated. Industrialists and merchants, and 
not least bankers, have had to face the prob- 
lem of financing stocks and shipments of 
goods at consistently rising prices until today 
the whole financial machinery is under strain. 
Taxation of commercial profits is so high 
that an altogether disproportionate share of 
the burden of financing highly priced goods 
is being placed on the shoulders of banking. 

The expansion of capital in the hands of 
commerce, industry and banking has not kept 
pace with this inflation, so we must warn 
ourselves against the ever increasing danger 
of advancing money to speculative borrowers. 
It is our duty to assist sound commerce ; it 
is also our obligation to our borrowers and 
to our shareholders to keep this nelp within 
the limits of safety. 

In a period of world shortages and ad- 
vancing markets buyers will overlook late 
shipments and even faulty documents but an 
altogether different attitude will be shown 
should prices recede from these—in some 
cases—fantastic levels. Divergent views are 
held about the immediacy of this danger but 
if the value of money is to be preserved a 
serious attempt must be made to control the 
rising trend of the prices of what it buys. 
Restrictions of certain kinds of credit is one 
potent method but unless adopted as a general 
policy it would be ineffective. 

Provided nothing cataclysmic happens in 
world affairs or in commodity markets—and 
the two are not necessarily synonymous— 
our prospects for 1951 are quite favourable 
but, I repeat, the higher prices go the greater 
the danger and the greater the anxieties of 
responsible bankers. 


SECOND BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST, LIMITED 


The seventy-second annual general meet- 
ing of the Company was held at Edinburgh 
on March 15th, Mr W. H. Fraser, chairman, 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said :— 

I am glad to welcome Lord Polwarth as a 
member of the board, and you will be 
asked to confirm his appointment. 

Our revenue has exceeded the expectations 
of a year ago. This is due partly to the more 
liberal dividend policy that many companies 
at home are now adopting and partly to our 
increasing interests in North America, where 
yields generally are more generous than here 
and where we have had the benefit of a full 
year’s effect of devaluation. In paying 174 per 
cent. on a somewhat larger capital we are 
still only dividing some 76} per cent. of our 
total gross revenue, so that our total income 
would have to fall by nearly a quarter before 
the present dividend is in danger. 

The percentage of the company’s invest- 
ments in the U.S.A. and Canada has 
increased to 26.6 per cent. of our total valua- 
tion—as in previous years we have ignored 
in our valuation the premium ruling in 
London. 

At a later date this year you will be asked 
to approve of new Articles of Association. 
These have not been revised sirice July, 1929. 
Since then there have been such material 
changes in company law and in the require- 
ments of the Stock Exchanges that our 
present articles are in many respects out of 
date. 

Present indications are that the current 
year’s revenue should not be less than that of 
the year under review, but the uncertainty 
of the present outlook renders it impossible 
to forecast far ahead. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HIGHLY LIQUID POSITION: RECORD DEPOSITS 


UNCERTAINTIES IN INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


PROGRESS OF SCOTTISH INDUSTRIES 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S REVIEW 


The annual general court of proprietors of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland was held in 
Edinburgh on Wednesday, March 14, 
1951. Im the absence abroad of His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., governor of the bank, 
his speech was read by Mr Kenneth Murray, 
chairman of the court of directors. It was 
as follows :— 


Before dealing with the ordinary business 
of the meeting, I have to refer to the loss 
sustained by the bank through the death of 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Bradbury of Winsford, 
G.C.B., LL.D. Lord Bradbury, who had 
been a director of Williams Deacon’s Bank 
since 1925, joined our board when we 
acquired the capital of that bank in 1930, 
and his expert knowledge in matters of busi- 
ness and finance was freely placed at the 
disposal of both institutions. His loss is 
greatly regretted by his colleagues on the 
board. On the other hand, I have pleasure 
in referring to the appointment of the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Ronald Ian Campbell, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., and Mr Kenneth Graham Holden, as 
ordinary directors, and of Sir William Craw- 
ford Currie, G.B.E., a deputy chairman of 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, as an extraordi- 
nary director. The wide knowledge of busi- 
ness and public affairs possessed by these 
new directors will, we are sure, prove of 
great value to the bank. 


I assume it will be your pleasure that the 
annual report of the bank and our balance 
sheer and profit and loss account, and those 
of Glyn, Mills and Company, and Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, which have been circulated, 
shall be taken as read, but in compliance 
with statutory requirements the auditors’ 
report falls to be read at this meeting, and 
I now call upon the secretary to do s0, 
after which it is open to inspection by any 
proprietor. 


The secretary (Mr Thomas Brown) then 
read the auditors’ report. 


DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES 


The governor’s speech continued : —Refer- 
ring first to the balance sheet, our deposits 
and other accounts at £131,000,000 are a 
record in the history of the bank. They show 
an increase on last year’s figures of fully 
£4,000,000, an increase which is in accord 
with the general experience of other bank- 
ing institutions. The decrease in amounts 
due to subsidiary companies is a matter of 
internal administration and does not call for 
any special comment on my part. The 
amount of notes in circulation is not greatly 
altered, but it is pleasing to record a further 
increase of nearly £1,000,000 in acceptances, 
confirmed credits and other obligations. 


Our capital remains unchanged at 
£4,250,000, but the reserve fund, by the 
addition of £101,248 from the year’s profits 
now stands at £4,773,800. 


LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


Turning now to the other side of the 
balance sheet, the total assets amount to 
£161,000,000. You will observe that our 
customary highly liquid position is being 
more than maintained with cash, balances 


with the Bank of England and other banks 
and money at call and short notice, amount- 


ing to over £34,000,000, representing mo, 
than 24 per cent. of our liability 5, 
deposits and notes issued. aa 

Our bill portfolio shows a marked increas 
on last year’s figure ; the increase on the 
year is accounted for as to £500,000 by ; 
larger holding of Treasury Bills and, wh: 
we are specially pleased to note, as i 
£800,000 in commercial bills. On the othe; 
hand, Treasury deposit receipts show ; 
further contraction due to the continuance 
of the Treasury’s borrowing policy. 


The total of our investments shows litre 
change on the year and, as usual, those 
quoted are valued in the balance sheet » 
or under market prices ruling on the dat 
of our balance. Our British Governmen: 
securities are well distributed, and ar 
mainly in the short and medium dated 
stocks. 


Following on the substantial increase in 
advances during the preceding year, the tot! 
on this occasion shows little change, although 
I need hardly remind you of the very man; 
variations which take place throughout th: 
year in the individual items which go to 
make up the aggregate. The other items on 
the assets side do not call for any special 
comment this year. 


PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


I come now to the profit and loss account, 
in which we show an increase of {3,400 
over last year’s profit, and, keeping in mind 
the growing burden of charges, the directors 
consider this a satisfactory result. Follow- 
ing our usual practice, full provision has 
been made for contingencies and all bad and 
doubtful debts. 


Two interim dividends having been pad 
at Midsummer and Christmas respectively, 
amounting together to 17 per cent. pe 
annum, the directors do not recommend any 
further dividend for the year. The alloca- 
tions proposed for property maintenance and 
staff pension fund are similar to those o 
the last five years, but there is an additiona. 
allocation of £15,000 to the staff widows 
fund, which will continue as a yearly pay- 
ment in fulfilment of an agreement mace 
between the directors and the staff associa- 
tion and embodied in an Act of Parliamen: 
setting up the revised widows’ fund. | an 
glad to say that the improved conditions o 
this fund have been a source of conside:- 
abel satisfaction to our staff. A balance ot 
£101,248, as I have already mentioned, 525 
been added to our published reserve fund, 
raising it to £4,773,800. 


THE THREE BANKS 


The accounts of our associated banks, 
Glyn, Mills and Company, and vam 
Deacon’s Bank, have already been submit’ 
to their general meetings. These accounts ” 
also in every sense satisfactory, yg 
further record of steady oe. peel 
institutions. Last year I referred to the s 
cessful inauguration of The Three - 
Review. It continues to have * yr 
widening circulation, and I would take Ut 
opportunity of atulating the editor's 
committee, which includes representativ’s 
from all three members of the group, 07 * 
notable success of their efforts. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In the wider sphere of national affairs, 
‘is obvious that the position today is 
dominated by the uncertainties of the inter- 
national situation. It is indeed a calamity 
that, at a time when our fesources should 
be directed towards repairing the ravages 
of war, we should once again be compelled 
to incur vast outlays on rearmament. Never- 
theless, it is important that every effort 
-hould be made to lessen the strain of this 
heavy expenditure on the country’s resources, 
a strain which is all the greater by reason 
of the fact that it is being imposed upon us 
during a period when a policy of full employ- 
ment is the national objective. Despite the 
renewed confidence in sterling and the clos- 
ing of the dollar gap, it is as essential as 
ever to maintain our exports, and, faced as 
we are with the necessity of diverting to 
rearmament labour and materials which could 
be usefully employed in the pursuits of peace, 
the present circumstances constitute a chal- 
lenge to those in authority to tackle the situ- 
ation in a manner which, in the end, will 
pest serve the imterests of the nation. Pre- 
eminent in this connection is the need to do 
everything possible to prevent further infla- 
tion, and one can but hope that, coupled with 
increased productivity, the additional bur- 
den which confronts us will be offset to 
some extent at any rate, by a bold and 
statesmanlike effort to cut down unproduc- 
tive expenditure in other directions. 


Additional taxation—in so far as this may 
be possible in our present over-taxed con- 
dition—offers no solution, may well 
prove harmful in the end. As things are, 
industry is being called upon to bear a 
staggering load of taxation and, while under 
present conditions any lightening of this 
burden can hardly be expected, it is to be 
hoped that, whenever circumstances permit, 
serious effort will be made to lessen the 
drain on those resources which properly, and 
with advantage to the nation as a whole, 
should be ploughed back into business. The 
phenomenal rises in the costs of capital 
re-equipment and of raw materials are 
creating problems of finance which, in turn, 
are intensified by the fact that profits, 
required for the maintenance of business 
efficiency, are being 30 drastically reduced 
by taxation. 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


I record with pleasure that, in the indus- 
trial and commercial life of Scotland, there 
exists today an eagerness to develop the skill 
and resources of the country greater than 
at any ume in her history. To some extent 
the heavy industries have been faced with 
new problems as a result of recent legisla- 
tion, but one cannot doubt that the fame of 
Clydeside will continue to assert itself ; and 
it is indeed fitting that, in connection with 
the Festival of Britain, the Exhibition of 
Industrial Power is to be held in Glasgow. 
In Scotland today the Scottish Council 
Development and Industry) has. established 
self as a live force in the commercial and 
industrial affairs of the country, and much 
200d, which it is hoped will be lasting, has 
already accrued from its efforts. In the 
‘truggle to achieve equilibrium in the 
balance of payments Scotland has good cause 
‘o be proud of the contribution made by her 
old-established industries. 


In the export drive many of them have 
helped to lessen the problems of the Dollar 
Export Board, and notably outstanding in 
‘is connection is the contribution which 
has been made, and continues to be made, by 
the Scotch whisk industry. In the past, 
Scotland has left herself open to the risk of 


‘tious industrial depression by reason of 
pa _ = her —_ ar have reed 
-ocentrated on a few large industries, a 

“ Studied trend towards establishing her 
eeinic life on a broader basis has every- 
ng to recommend it. Light industries, to 
‘n extent and variety hitherto unknown in 


Scotland, have now been established within 
her borders and, on a grander scale, are the 
oil distillation plants being set up at Grange- 
mouth. All of these will, in time, by adding 
to our exports and lessening the demand 
for certain imports, help to preserve the 
balance of payments between Great Britain 
and abroad, and thereby contribute to a 
material extent in maintaining the exchange 
value of the pound. 


POSITION GENERALLY GOOD 


_ Generally, the present industrial situation 
in Scotland is good, but one cannot overlook 
the grave anxiety being felt in many indus- 
tries at the alarming increase in the prices 
of raw materials. In Scotland, as elsewhere, 
there are businesses of undoubted standing, 
but possessed of moderate resources, which 
have been enabled by a combination of 
caution and skill over the years to attain 
their present sound position. The pro- 
prietors of many of these businesses, often 
handed down from father to son, now see, 
in the current high level of prices, a danger 
of possible unfortunate consequences not 
only tc themselves but to the pioneering 
enterprise of their predecessors as well. 
Within our experience of late there have 
been in this category customers of the bank, 
with a record and resources which war- 
ranted further accommodation, who have 
displayed an understandable reluctance to 
assume the risks of additional borrowings 
in order to meet the exigencies of the present 
situation, In previous years I have referred 
in detail to the importance of the agricul- 
tural industry in Scotland, and I need not 
on this occasion make further detailed com- 
ment. All I need say is that, in any defence 
programme in Great Britain, the agricultural 
industry is obviously in the front line. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


During the year the staff have continued 
to give their usual loyal and efficient atten- 
tion to the affairs of the bank, and the 
directors desire once again to place on record 
their sincere appreciation of the valued 
services rendered by Mr Thomson, the 
general manager, the assistant general 
manager, and the officials and staff at head 
office, London City and West End offices, 
Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, and all the other 
branches. 


I now beg to propose that the report, 
containing a statement of the accounts and 
balance sheets, be approved. 


The report was approved, and the 
governor, deputy-governor, extraordinary 
directors and the retiring ordinary directors 
were re-elected. 





STERLING TRUST, 
LIMITED 


LARGER INCOME AND DIVIDEND 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Sterling Trust, Limited, was held in 
London on March 13th, Mr Maurice Hely- 
Hutchinson, M.C., the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year 1950: 

The improvement of £17,365 in the normal 
gross income chiefly arose from our holdings 
in Ordinary stocks and was partly due to 
increased dividends and partly to the invest- 
ment, in recent years, of a greater proportion 
of our funds in equities, which contributed 
about 51 per cent. of the total gross income. 

In considering the dividend on the 
Ordinary stock the board have borne in mind 
the many uncertainties in the political and 
economic outlook, but in view of the strength 
of the company’s position as disclosed by the 
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accounts, they have decided to recommend 
an increased final dividend of 54 per cent., 
making, with the interim dividend, 74 per 
cent, for the year, against 6} per cent. for 
each of the three previous years. 

The capital position has also improved. 
The valuation of the investments at Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, amounted to £5,233,786, show- 
ing an appreciation of £842,955 over the book 
value or 19.2 per cent., compared with 12} per 
cent. at the end of 1949. 

The issued Ordinary stock (£875,000) had 
the substantial additional backing of 
£1,313,608, comprising revenue reserves 
£470,653 and capital appreciation £842,955. 
Each £100 of Ordinary stock therefore was 
represented by £250 worth of assets. An 
estimate of the income for the current year 
shows little changes in the normal income. 

The report was adopted, 





BEAUMONT PROPERTY 
TRUST LIMITED 


GOOD DEMAND FOR PROPERTIES 


The seventeenth annual general mecting of 
The Beaumont Property Trust Limited was 
held on March 13th in London, Mr C. W. 
Black, J.P., M.P., C.C., F.R.LCS., FAI. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 

The net profit for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, including dividends received 
from the three subsidiary companies, 
amounted to £61,532, after providing 
£59,407 for income tax and profits tax. 
Compared with the previous year, the net 
profit shows a decline of about £5,000, and 
the amount payable in respect of income tax 
and profits tax an increase of about £5,000. 
To the profit for the vear there must be 
added the sum of £32,657 brought in from 
the previous year, making a total sum of 
£94,189 available for appropriation. 

The three subsidiary companies have 
made satisfactory progress during the year, 
and have declared dividends on their prefer- 
ence and ordinary capital amounting lo a 
total of £77,313 gross, leaving, after deduc- 
tion of income tax, a net amount of £42,522. 


RESTORATION OF PREWAR DIVIDEND 


During the year dividends on our préfer- 
ence capital were paid on the due dates, and 
an interim dividend of 24 per cent., less 
income tax, was paid on August 15, 1950, 
on the ordinary capital, After careful con- 
sideration, your directors reached a decision 
to recommend that a final dividend should 
be paid of 5 per cent., less income tax, 
making a total of 74 per cent., less income 
tax, for the year. This recommendation 
restores the rate of ordinary dividend to the 
rate which was paid on the ordinary capital 
in the years before the war. 

The demand for our properties continues 
to be good, and, owing to the slow rate of 
completion of new properties, the demand 
still much exceeds the supply. For a long 
time to come there is likely to be little diffi- 
culty in promptly reletting any properties 
which come into possession. 

Owing to the innumerable restrictions to 
which the building development bus‘ness is 
still subjected, our subsidiary cevelopment 
companies have been unable to resume their 
prewar business of erecting new residential 
and business premises; this is to be much 
regretted, as we could, if allowed io do so, 
have made an appreciable contribution to the 
solution of the housing problem, and the 
community would have been saved the heavy 
subsidies which are payable in respect of 
Government-sponsored housing. 

Your directors continue to be satisfied 
with the soundness of your companies, and 
will continue to watch over the interests of 
the shareholders to the best of their ability. 

The report was adopted. 
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HOOVER, 


LIMITED 


RECORD EXPANSION OF BUSINESS AND TURNOVER 
REMARKABLE EXPORT ACHIEVEMENTS 
RISK CAPITAL THE LIFE BLOOD OF EXPANDING BUSINESSES 
INADEQUATE INCENTIVES STEM THE FLOW 
SIR CHARLES COLSTON ON DIVIDEND LIMITATION 


The annual general meeting of Hoover, 
Limited, will be held on April 2, 1951, at 
Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 


The following is the annual review of the 
chairman and managing director, Sir Charles 
Colston, C.B.E., M.C., D.C.M., which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1950: 


It is with very real gratification that I am 
able to review the operations of the company 
during the past year. We have made impor- 
tant advances in every section of our activities 
both at home and abroad. During 1950 we 
succeeded in surpassing the remarkable results 
of 1949, easily the record year in the history 
of the company up to that time. 


The expansion of our business during the 
year was larger than ever. In 1950 our turn- 
over was seven times as large as in 1938, our 
record year before the war. 


TOTAL SALES 





It is a striking fact that during the last 
three years the average expansion of our 
business each year has been substantially 
greater than our total annual business in 
1938. In effect, during these three years we 
have been adding a business larger than pre 
wat Hoover, Limited, to our business each 
year. 


ADVANCE IN ELECTRIC CLEANER SALES 


I propose first to review our operations 
here at home. Our sales in Great Britain of 
electric cleaners, manufactured at our main 
Perivale factory (works No. 1), have continued 
to forge ahead. The peak turnover of cleaner 
sales in the home market which we attained 
in 1949 was exceeded by more than 20 per 
cent. in 1950. Our home sales alone of 
electric cleaners during the year were more 
than double our total sales in 1938, 


In spite of the steep rises in wages, 
materials and services, the prices of Hoover 
electric cleaners have been kept down and, 
apart from purchase tax, are still less than 10 
per cent. above prewar prices. Unlike the 
position in many other industries where in- 
creased turnover simply represents increased 
prices, the increased turnover in our case 


represents a doubling in the physical volume 
of our electric cleaner business in Britain. 

During the year we introduced our new 
model 119, and this was immediately an out- 
standing success, This splendid electric 
cleaner, the result of brilliant research work, 
contains many improvements and innova- 
tions. It has been most warmly welcomed by 
the public both here and overseas. 


We have continued our policy of giving 
priority to export orders. As a result we have 
to our regret been compelled to disappoint our 
dealers at home in regard to deliveries. The 
quality and attractive price of the Hoover 
electric cleaners have created a strong and 
insistent demand which we are doing our best 
to meet. Our dealers and the general public 
will bear with us, knowing how important it 
is to increase exports to the maximum, 


COMPARISON WITH PREWAR PERIOD 


The remarkable progress which we have 
made is based'on a sure foundation because 
we constantly give better and bigger value 
to our customers. We have brought down 
the retail price of the Hoover electric cleaner 
from £25 in 1920 to an average of about 
£14 5s. in 1950 ; and even our lowest-priced 
cleaner today is of much better quality and 
durability than the cleaners which we were 
marketing in the twenties. 


LOWER RELATIVE PRICES IN SPITE OF 
HIGHER COSTS 


It may be of more immediate interest if we 
make similar comparisons between 1938 and 
1950. The average retail price of Hoover 
electric cleaners in 1938 was about £13 2s. 
As already mentioned the average retail price 
in 1950 was about £14 5s. a rise of less than 
10 per cent. The general price level during 
this period of 12 years rose pM meee wm wd 
110 per cent. In relation to general price 
level, the average retail price of Hoover 
electric cleaners in 1950 (even after including 
the heavy purchase tax now imposed), has 
fallen by about 35 per cent. compared with 
the price in 1938. If we exclude purchase 
tax the relative fall is no less than 48 per 
cent. 


ADJUSTED FALL IN 
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We can make the compariso 
way by ones ~ fall i 
price oover electric cleaner ; 
of the hours of work necessary to a 
it. For this purpose we may select fou 
important categories of workers, W ; 
in order to purchase the average pri 
cleaner (apart from purchase ¢ 
necessary for them to work less th 
the number of hours in 1950 thar 
have had te work in 1938. 


No. of hours work to purchase Hoover 
Cleaner (excluding purchase tax) 


M iN another 
nm the relative 


Ce Hoover 
ax) it was 
an ene-half 
they would 


9 : sf 
NE en r : ? . 04 
Brgineer:’ 5.05 5.55......:..... 207 «9 
Agricultural worker ...... 385 143 
Clerical worker ........... 274 135 


The electric cleaner industry is severely 
competitive. Hoover, Limited, has se: , 
pattern for the industry as a whole in keeping 
down prices to a level not very much above 
the prewar level. We have certainly made ; 
contribution towards maintaining the value 
of the £. 


We are proud of our success in Hoover, 
Limited, in improving the quality of ou: 
electric cleaners and at the same time reduc. 
ing the price relative to the level of Wages, 
materials and services. We have succeeded 
in doing this because of the striking techno- 
logical advances we have made, and the im- 
portant economies, both in production and 
distribution, flowing from the increasingly 
large scale of our operations, / 


IMPORTANCE OF HOME MARKET 


This has helped us to expand our hom: 
market and, as I shall show later, has enabled 
us to make striking advances in the export 
field. It is the home market taken together 
with the export market which gives us the 
large-scale volume of business which yields 
the maximum economies in production and 
distribution. 

Since 1938 there has been a marked rise in 
the standard of living of our lower income 
gtoups. This, together with the lower pric: 
of the Hoover cleaner relative to the general 
price level, has brought it within the reach 
of millions of additional homes. The eleciric 
cleaner is no longer a luxury or a semi-luxury. 
It has become a necessity for a large part of 
the population. 


NEED FOR LABOUR-SAVING APPLIANCES 
IN THE HOME 


It is common ground that every effort 
should be made to raise the general standard 
of living where possible. This may b 
measured not only in terms of increased in- 
comes, but, not less important, in terms o! 
reduced drudgery for our housewives. We 
— stress the vital oe a 

i bour-saving appliances in y 
and ollice. But for the sake of the health and 
happiness of the over-worked housewives 
the nation, it is vital also to introduce modern 
labour-saving appliances in the home on 30 
ever-increasing scale. 


In this field, the United States is far is 
advance of Great Britain. It is estimated that, 
with about 7 per cent. of the world’s popula- 
tion, the United States sells each year in iS 
own home market about 70 per cent. of the 
total world production of household appi- 
ances so essential for the modern housewife. 
Every effort is made there to save her uo- 
necessary work. We here should do likew ise. 

Our rearmament eens a see 
problem in some respects more 4 2 
seems little doubt that rearmament = —_ 
acute shortages of labour in certain sectio® 
of industry. Our womentolk are being 

ingly unged to help production, on . : 
San or a part-time basis. i ee 
therefore, all the more necessary that “ , 
burden of housework should be gh lb 
much as possible to encourage 
women to go into industry. 
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HOOVER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Our Service epee with head- 

oyal factory (works No, 
$), has continued to render fine and prompt 
service to the owners of Hoover electric 
cleaners in Britain, who now number more 
than two million. The department is expand- 
ing its facilities in order to service the rapidly 
increasing number Hoover washing 
machines in British homes. The smooth, 
efficient organisation of our service depart- 
ment is one of the corner-stones of the 
success of our business. 


HOOVER WASHING MACHINE—A WORLD 
WINNER 


The expansion in the production and sale 
of Hoover electric washing machines con- 
tinued very vigorously during the past year. 
Qur turnover of washing machines at home 
and overseas is now more than double the 
total turnover of our business in our peak 
prewar year. This is indeed a remarkable 
achievement as we Only began manufacturing 
the washing machine in 1948. 


In 1950 we increased our sales in Great 
Britain by one third over the previous year. 
But our exports in 1950 were two and a half 
times as large as our exports the previous 
year, which had already reached substantial 
proportions. 


The importance we attach to building up 
strong export markets and the priority we 
give to export orders have compelled us to 
keep the home market very short of supplies. 
We give our dealers an allocation which is 
disappointingly small, and very many people 
are kept waiting for a Hoover washing 
machine which they so urgently need. 


The Hoover washing machine is suitable 
for almost every home in the country. It is 
smal] in dimensions but does a big wash, 
and does it quickly and with the highest 
eficiency. It is a necessity in working-class 
homes as much as it is in more well-to-do 
households. It appears to me unjust that 
heavy purchase tax should continue to be 
levied on a necessity of this kind. 


The Hoover washing machine relieves the 
harassed housewife of an immense amount of 
unnecessary and exhausting manual labour. 
Hundreds of thousands of housewives who 
now have the machine wonder how they. ever 
managed to do without it. Another and 
perhaps more important aspect in these days 
is the great opportunity it gives to house- 
wives, in shortening their housework, to help 


i production. 


FACTORY EXTENSIONS IN SOUTH WALES 


In order to cope with the demand both at 
home and overseas for the Hoover washing 
machine it is imperative to expand our pro- 
duction facilities. I mentioned in my last 
annual review that we were negotiating with 
the Board of Trade for the doubling of our 
factory space at Merthyr Tydfil (works No. 
4). I am glad to say that these negotiations 
Were satisfactorily completed and this exten- 
©0n is now almest finished. 


But this doubling of space will not be 
sufficient, and official approval has been given 
for a further extension of our Merthyr 
Tydfil factory which will make it about three 
umes its Original size. This work is already 
in hand. The enlarged Merthyr Tydfil fac- 
tory, t t with our factory at Cyfarthfa 
(works No. 6) and our factory at Aberdare 
(works No. 8), should enable us substantially 
to increase our washing machine production. 


We have been greatly honoured by the visit 


of H.RH, Pr Margaret to our Merthyr 
Tydfil factory. We have also been visited 
by Mr G, R. Strauss, the Minister of Supply, 


and he has paid tribute to our help in bring- 
ing valuable employment to South Wales, and 
also to the striking contribution which we are 


Making to the export drive. 


We have taken substantial risks in sinking 
very large sums of our shareholders’ money 
in expenditure over a number of years on 
research work in connection with the Hoover 
washing machine, in equipping large-scale 
factories for its production, and in creating 
sales organisations all over the world. Taking 
these risks has proved in the event to be 
justified. It is right in our view that our 
shareholders should receive reasonable reward 
for the risks they have taken. 


F.H.P. MOTOR DEVELOPMENTS 


_ As you know we are manufacturing frac- 
tional horse-power motors at our Cambuslang 


factory (works No. 2) in the Scottish Develop- 
ment Area. 


I am glad to be able to report satisfactory 
progress in this section of our business. We 
have developed and during the year put on 
the market our latest type of F.H.P. motor. 
This has been very well received both at home 
and abroad. We are also manufacturing at 
Cambuslang the F.H.P. motors required for 
the Hoover washing machine; This also will 
involve growing demands on our manufac- 
turing capacity. We have, therefore, found 
it necessary to carry out a considerable factory 
extension at Cambuslang, which will increase 
its size by nearly 75 per cent. This extension 
is well in hand, 


NEW INDUSTRIES IN DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


The Hoover Washing Machine Company 
in South Wales and the Hoover Electric 
Motor Company in Scotland constitute im- 
portant enterprises which we have built up 
in these Development Areas. We have 
thereby provided valuable sources of employ- 
ment where they are much needed. Thete 
undertakings are on a solid and permanent 
basis, be the times good or bad. 


They are not branch factories from which 
work could be transferred in time of depres- 
sion to our main factory. They are separate 
companies and the South Wales and Scottish 
Development Areas are their homes. They 
are equipped and tooled up specially for their 
own separate products, and there is no ques- 
tion at any time of transferring production to 
our main factory at Perivale where we manu- 
facture the Hoover electric cleaner. 


In the long-term interests of the Develop- 
ment Areas it is desirable to build up under- 
takings there which can, so to speak, stand 
on their own legs and this is preferable to 
setting up branch factories for the manufac- 
ture of products which are also produced at 
main factories elsewhere. 


I may also record very satisfactory progress 
at our High Wycombe factory (works No. 3) 
where we are manufacturing Dustettes and 
various industrial products such as plastic 
commutators and switches. This factory is 
also being extended and rather more than 
50 per cent. is being added to its floor area. 


THE NEW HOOVER FLOOR POLISHER 


I am happy to inform you of the proposed 
launching of the new Hoover electric floor 
polisher. For a number of years we have 
been intensively engaged on the development 
of this new product. I am confident that Its 
standard of performance will fully maintain 
the Hoover reputation for quality. 


We are releasing the Hoover floor polisher 
in Belgium this May, but it may be some time 
before we release it for the home market, J 
think the Hoover floor polisher should repre¢- 
sent a valuable addition to our business. This 
further widening of the range of our products 
will bring additional strength and stability 
to our great undertaking. 


STRIKING EXPORT EXPANSION 


I shall deal next with the remarkable ex- 
pansion of our exports during the past year. 
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The need to increase British exports is more 
vital than ever. Marshall Aid has ceased. 
The burden of rearmament is becoming 
heavier. Many of the essential raw materials 
we import have risen steeply in price. If in 
spite of these adverse factors we are to main- 
tain our standard of living, we must export 
more, and this is largely dependent on higher 
efficiency and greater productivity. 
I think the company may take pride in its 
export achievemenis. We have laid down the 
licy that exports must have priority over 
e orders. Our first duty is to build up 
strong stable markets abroad for our products. 
During 1950 we succeeded in increasing our 
exports of electric cleaners by about 65 per 
cent. over the previous year. Even more 
striking was the expansion of our washing 
machine exports, which were two and a half 
times as much in 1950 as in 1949, 
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About 57 per cent. of our total production 
of washing machines was exported during 
1950, a substantially higher proportion of a 
much larger production than the previous 
year. Exports of our F.H.P. motors and our 
other industrial products are being satisfac- 
torily developed and, at present, more than 
half are being exported. In addition, large 
numbers of the motors which we sell in the 
home market are incorporated in other manu- 
facturers’ products’ which are being exported. 
Adding these indirect exports to our direct 
exports, it is estimated that about three- 
quarters of our F.H.P. motors are sent 
abroad. Taking all our products together, we 
exported in 1950 more than 40 per cent. of 
our total production, a considerable achieve- 
ment. The percentage, however, is still 
rising and for the first two months of 1951 
the figure is no less than 53 per cent. 


INCREASED TRADE WITH EUROPE 


Particularly noteworthy is the increase of 
our exports to the Continent of Europe. The 
closer economic links between Britain and her 
European neighbours are most welcome, 
Some of the vexatious restrictions which so 
setiously hampered international trade have 
been removed and we are on the way to 
creating a real European market. 


Freer trade has been one of the potent 
fact in the economic revival on t 
Continent. The, continued strengthening oj 
the economies of the European countries if 


the North A Treaty Organisation {5 
essential to ¢1 them to bear their share 
the burden men and armaments for 


efehce against Aggression. 


el freer European market has given 8 
real Opportunity to efficient British manufac- 
turers to expand exports just as it has given a 


corres ing = _ to Continental 
manufacturers, oover, Limited, has made 
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the most vigorous efforts to expand its 
European business, and I am glad to say that 
our total exports to the Continent in 1950 
increased by about 100 per cent. over the pre- 
vious year, We are doing increasing business 
with practically every European country out- 
side the Iron Curtain. 


PROGRESS OF HOOVER SUBSIDIARIES 
iN EUROPE 


Hoover subsidiary companies in Europe 
have made splendid progress. Our Belgian 
subsidiary has substantially increased its turn- 
over as compared with 1949. Our Dutch sub- 
sidiary has made a most striking advance and 
has multiplied its turnover more than tenfold, 
which illustrates what can be achieved if trade 
barriers are removed. We have now built up 
major businesses in Belgium and Holland ; 
taken together they are comparable to our 
total business before the war. 

Our French subsidiary is making valuable 
progress. Turnover has been more than 
trebled. Our factory at St. Quen, near Paris 
(works No. 7), has operated very satisfactorily, 
Our Swiss subsidiary has further 
strengthened its position, and the prospects 
for the future are very promising. Our sub- 
sidiary in Germany has made little progress 
so far owing to the continued abnormal con- 
ditions in that country. 

In Italy, we increased our sales to such 
an extent that we decided to form a sub- 
sidiary company there, and this was set up 
in October last. I think it will make a useful 
contribution to the strength of our organisa- 
tion 


TRADE WITH THE DOMINIONS 


Increased exports to the Dominions are 
more important than ever in order to pay for 
the essential raw materials we import from 
them, the prices of which in some cases have 
risen to fantastic heights. It is with satisfac- 
tion, therefore, that I can record that our 
Australian subsidiary has increased its turn- 
over by about 75 per cent. during 1950. I per- 
sonally visited Australia at the beginning of 
1949 and initiated a policy of expansion, 
which I am glad to say is proving abundantly 
justified. Our Australian subsidiary has built 
a major business in this important market. In 
view of this expansion we recently increased 
the capital of our Australian subsidiary from 
£A100,000 to £A250,000 and a further in- 
crease will probably be necessary. 


By way of contrast, in South Africa we 
are faced with severe import restrictions, 
although there has been a slight improvement 
recently, and our South African subsidiary 
has little possibility of developing this poten- 
tially valuable market under present con- 
ditions. In New Zealand the position is 
worse still. I very much regret that our pro- 
ducts, with the exception of F.H.P. motors, 
are completely excluded from this Dominion 
as a result of import restrictions. I earnestly 
hope that, in the interests of closer economic 
ties within the Commonwealth, some of these 
barriers in the way of British exports will be 
removed without undue delay by the 
Governments of South Africa and New 
Zealand. These continued restrictions are in 
regrettable contrast to the policy of freer 
trade with Europe, which is bringing such 
benefits both to Britain and her Continental 
neighbours. 


We are making efforts to develop the 
Canadian market. We are at present export- 
ing our electric cleaners and washing machines 
in parts for assembly in the Dominion. 


SIZE OF THE WORLD MARKET 


As is well known, the United States is not 
an easy field for British exports, but we are 
an pompeor are) to develop a aoe 

re for our ¢ are exporting large 
numbers of our Dustette electric cleaners 
as well as a number of our industrial pro- 


ducts, and we wish to acknowledge the co- 
ation given to us in this regard by the 
Seon Company of America, 
So far as the rest of the world is concerned, 
we are for all practical purposes barred from 


the countries behind the Iron Curtain. In- 


many of the populous countries in the East 
there is little, if any, market for our products 
owing to the low economic standards in these 
areas as well as the small ry as of homes 
wired for electricity. The States within the 
Soviet sphere and these Eastern countries 
account for about two-thirds of the world’s 
population. Apart from this there are still 
many countries in which import restrictions, 
quotas and shortage of foreign exchange 
seriously hamper our exports. For manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances like Hoover, 
Limited, the immediate potential world 
market is in reality much smaller than might 
at first sight appear. 


Nevertheless, we are doing business with 
59 countries. Our exports have been rapidly 
increased during the last few years. The ex- 

sion of our subsidiaries abroad has been 
impressive. Their sales in 1950 were nearly 
double our total sales including exports before 
the war. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


To enable the company to meet the ever- 
increasing world demand for its products, 
profits have been consistently ploughed back 
to a considerable extent. The amount of 
capital employed in the business had become 
disproportionately a compared to the 
issued share capital. With a view to reducing 
this disparity, in December last we capitalised 
with Treasury consent, £975,000 of com- 
pany’s reserves. Of this sum £772,646 con- 
sisted of the share premium reserve, part 
of the amounts subscribed by our i 
stockholders. The sum capitalised was 
applied in paying up 3,740,000 ordinary 
shares of 5s. each and 800,000 “ A” ordinary 
shares of 1s. each, and these were issued to 
the holders of the company’s ordinary stock 
and “A” ordinary shares respectively in 
the proportion of one new fully paid ordinary 
share for each 5s. unit of ordi stock and 
one new fully paid “A” Ordinary shar 
for each “ A” ordinary share held. The new 
ordinary shares have been converted into 
ordinary stock. The new ordinary stock and 
the new “A” ordinary shares rank equally 
for dividend with the ordinary stock and 
“A” ordinary shares previously issued. 
After carrying out this capitalisation the 
board is satisfied that the company still has 
adequate reserves. 


PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 


As the result of the continued expansion 
of our business, our consolidated profit has 
increased from the record total for 1949 of 
£1,719,000 to a new record of £2,475,000. 
Of this profit no less a sum than £927,000 
was carned by our overseas companies, itself 
two-and-a-half times our total prewar profit. 
Our total turnover, as I have mentioned, was 
more than seven times as much as in 1938, 
and our profit has increased in about the 
same proportion. In 1938 our business was 
confined to Hoover electric cleaners. Now 
we have firmly established undertakings for 
the manufacture of Hoover washing 
machines and fractional horse-power motors 
and we have developed also a number of 
major businesses abroad. The company’s 
activities are more widely based. The larger 
scale of our operations has enabled us to 
secure important economies which have 
been passed on to our customers in the 
form of still better value. 


SHAREHOLDERS AND POLICY OF EXPANSION 


These achievements are the result of our 
policy of extending the range of our pro- 
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ducts and 
markets. 


t : CTs are itled 
to a share in this success in the a 
increased dividends. I do not think it would 
be right for any responsible board of 
directors to embark upon a policy of expan. 
sion, risking the loss of their shareholders’ 

if things go badly, but giving them no 
benefit if things go well. Our shareholders 
should receive some reasonable reward to 
encourage them to support the boar, 
policy of expansion. Such a policy involve. 
risks for any company, But if the mass of 
British companies were to adopt the alten). 
tive of a safety-first policy, a policy of nec. 
tion and a refusal to venture into new fiekis 
it would be fatal to Britain’s hopes of retain. 
ing her ition as one of the leading indus 
trial nations of the world. Our rulers shovld 
encourage the spirit of industrial adventure. 
not subdue it with threats of compulswy 
dividend limitation and high rates of protits 
tax. 


DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION 


After very careful consideration the 
board have decided to recommend a fina 
dividend of Is. 14d. less tax on each ordi- 
nary stock unit. Together with the interim 
dividend, this amounts to the equivalent of 
Is. 6d., less tax on each ordinary stock 
unit, after the capitalisation of reserves 
already referred to. On the basis of 
the above distribution to the ordinary 
stockholders, the “A” ordinary  share- 
holders are entitled under the articles of 
association tO receive a _ dividend of 
2s. 1.0065d. less tax per “A” ordinary 
share. The additional reward to our senior 
executives which this distribution repre- 
sents, is more vo pee having regard to 

ir strenuous successful exertions on 
behalf of the company. There is no doubt 
that the incentive provided by the “A” 
ordi shares to our executives has con- 
tributed more than any other single factor 
to the remarkable progress of the company. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT IN BRITAIN 
I should like to refer to our American 


stockholders, the Hoov npany 
America, who have a considerable investment 
in our company. year they pointed out 
that sterling devaluation had seriously cut 
their dividend in terms of dollars, and they 
urged that our dividend should be increased 
sufficiently at least to maintain the dividend 
in terms of dollars which they were receiv- 
ing prior to devaluation. We met their 
r last year to a very moderate cstent 
om This year our profit is nearly three 
times what it was in 1948 and scven 
times what it was in 1938. We have i- 
creased our dividend as mentioned above, 
but even now our American stockholders 
will only receive in terms of dollars a minutc 

more than did for 1938, 
although the profit of the company !s seve? 
times what it was in 1938. 


The issue raised by our American stock- 


holders is of general i ance. Industry 
as a whole in Britain is experiencing 2 70" 
ing shortage of capital. Additional capita’ ! 


needed by many companies (© 

ra seve modern plant 
and equipment, the cost of which has risen 
y, and to finance expansion. Unfortu- 

y, onerous taxation has seriously '” 

the fund of savings available i 
investment, and there is a need of Amen 
investment in British industry to make fe 
. Americans eve own 

tives for thoes, who risk their capital, Rig 
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Dividends from our overseas subsidiaries 
for 1950 were substantially larger than our 
total profit in our peak prewar year. It is 
eratifying that the countries in which our 
cubsidiaries abroad operate encourage free 
enterprise and are willing to pay a just 
return on risk capital. This encourages us 
to invest and expand our activities there. It 
would be rather strange if we were prepared 
to receive increased dividends from abroad 
but withheld the benefit from our own share- 
holders. It is upon dividends received from 
abroad as well as on exports that the 
standard of living in this country depends. 


Before the war we had no subsidiary com- 
panies either at home or abroad. For the 
year 1950 the net dividends we have received 
from our overseas subsidiary companies 
alone amounted to 95 per cent. of the total 
distribution which the directors are now 
recommending. 


STOCKHOLDERS WORSE OFF THAN PRE-WAR 


The board consider that it could be for- 
cibly argued that the ordinary stockholders 
are entitled to a larger share in the success 
of the company. It may be useful to com- 
pare the gross dividends and net dividends 
(after deduction of tax) on the ordinary stock 
for 1938 and 1950, in relation to the profit 
for those years:— 


1938 
Dualit: citi teers £338,515 
Gross dividend .......... £200,000 
(59.1% of profit) 
Net dividend .........0.+. £145,000 
(42.8°% of profit) 
1950 
ae RSE ee £2,475,000 
Gross dividend .......... £561,000 
(22.7% of profit) 
Net dividend ........-.... £308,550 


(12.5% of profit) 


It is estimated that the present-day value of 
the net assets of the company is between four 
and five times as high as in 1938. But the 
net dividends which the ordinary stock- 
holders will receive for 1950 are only just 
over double their net dividends for 1938 in 
spite of the seven-fold increase in profit. 


_We may test in another way whether the 
dividend which the ordinary stockholders are 
receiving is adequate or not. The price level 
since 1938 has risen by about 110 per cent. 
In terms of 1938 prices, the net dividend 
on the ordinary stock for 1950 is only 1 per 
cent. more than for 1938. Yet during these 
12 years we have ploughed back some 
millions of pounds into the business and in 
addition the ordinary stockholders have sub- 
scribed nearly a million pounds additional 
capital. 

It is of interest also to compare the burden 
of taxation which we carry with the net divi- 
dends which our ordinary stockholders re- 
ceive. These net dividends represent less 
than 1} per cent. of the price which the public 
in this country and abroad pay for our pro- 
ducts. Taxation (including purchase tax) in 
this country actually accounts for 24 per cent. 
of the retail price. The removal of purchase 
‘ax would immediately reduce the price of 
our principal products very substantially, but 
the elimination of the ordinary dividend in 
is entirety would make only a negligible 
difference, 


In my view the incentives to those who 
Provide industry with risk capital are not too 
large, but too small. Without adequate in- 
Centives we shall fail to attract new savings 
n sufficient measure, and the existing short- 
age of risk capital in industry is likely to 
grow steadily more acute. It must be borne 
‘2 mind that new and ing businesses 


2 expanding 
Rap wy, flourish if risk capital is available. 
Isk capital will not be available unless the 
‘eward is commensurate with the risk. Rigid 
“™laton of dividends or any increase in the 


existing rate of profits tax would further stem 
the flow of risk capital—the life blood of new 
and expandinz businesses. 


IMPORTANCE OF INCENTIVES 


_ I have often stressed the importance of 
incentives for all those engaged in industry. 
The company is constantly endeavouring to 
develop various payment-by-result and incen- 
tive schemes as widely as possible. I am glad 
to say that every person on the staff of the 
company is included, in one form or another, 
in Our incentive schemes. The cost involved 
has been fully justified by the greater efforts 
and the better results obtained. 


We have always attached great importance 
to sound superannuation provision for our 
employees. As you know, in addition to our 
long-standing superannuation scheme, we in- 
troduced some years ago an additional free 
employees’ superannuation scheme, to which 
our employees do not make any monetary 
contribution. The company has already pro- 
vided the sum of £260,000 for this free 
superannuation scheme, and the board have 
now decided to appropriate a further sum 
of £125,000. I am glad to say that the free 
superannuation scheme is being extended to 
include both our Scottish and South Wales 
factories, in addition to our Perivale group of 
factories and our sales force, and pension 
benefits are being increased by 10 per cent. 
I have always made it clear that the con- 
tinuance of our contributions to this free 
superannuation scheme depends upon the 
continued prosperity of the company. Un- 
doubtedly this provides an added incentive 
to our employees to make the maximum 
effort on behalf of our undertaking. 


SPLENDID TEAM WORK 


The striking progress which the company 
is continuing to make is due to fine team 
work on the part of all our departments and 
the splendid team spirit which we have suc- 
ceeded in creating. There is the same urge 
and drive in our engineering and design, pro- 
duction and administrative departments as 
there is in our sales and service departments. 
It is only because each department gives of 
its best that the overall results are so gratify- 
ing. 

The remark is frequently made about 
Hoover products: “ Of course they go well ; 
they are made and sold by Hoover, Limited.” 
Many people seem to take the success of 
Hoover products as a matter of course. But 
I should like to say this. Industrial efficiency 
is not a natural phenomenon ; it does not 
grow on trees. It is the result of far-sighted 
planning, intense application, and sheer hard 
work. We cannot afford to rest on our 
laurels. Without sustained effort at the maxi- 
mum tempo, success would rapidly wither 
away. 


TRIBUTE TO OUR STAFF 


The board and our stockholders would 
wish to join with me in most warmly con- 
gratulating all our employees on their fine 
work during the year. I should like to ex- 
press to my colleagues on the board how 
much I appreciate their very valuable co- 
operation. 


THE FUTURE 


Provided there is no general war, I think 
we may look forward to the future with sober 
confidence. To the extent that we are re- 
quired to join in the rearmament programme 
we will welcome the opportunity to do our 
part. Our wartime record is still fresh in 
the minds of senior Government officials and 
our resources are greater than ever. Even if 
we participate on a substantial scale in the 
rearmament effort, expansion of our 
peacetime activities will only be temporarily 
delayed We are a powerful, virile and grow- 
ing undertaking. In spirit we are a youthful 
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Organisation. Very many of our senior 
executives are youthful in years as well as in 
spirit. More than half of our sales managers, 
for example, are under 40. At our recent 
Harrogate Sales Conference the average age 
of our group chairmen was 30.2 years, the 
oldest being 33. P 

What is it that keeps this company in the 
forefront? We have grand products, but 
primarily our success is due to the men who 
constitute the company. I believe that invest- 
ment in men is better than investment in 
bricks and mortar. 

We have a united and enthusiastic team. 
We are determined to preserve our youthful- 
ness of spirit and the insistent urge always 
10 do better. This is the spirit which I have 
endeavoured to instil in every part of our 
great organisation. It is the spirit which is 
needed in every section of British industry at 
the present time. 


RUGBY PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


The speech of the chairman and managing 
director, Mr Halford W. L. Reddish, to the 
forthcoming annual general meeting of The 
Rugby Portland Cement Company, Limited, 
has been circulated with the accounts. The 
following is an extract: — 

All our works exceeded in 1950 their 
previous best figures for production, and our 
total deliveries and our exports were again 
records. ar’ 1950 our cement went to 
more than 60 different countries, including 
the U.S.A. and Canada. 

This is the fifth successive year in which 
we have been able to put before you record 
results. 

The trading profit of the group for 1950, 
including income from investments, was 
£464,990, which compares with £396,393 
for 1949, an increase of 17 per cent. We 
propose that the dividend on the ordinary 
shares of the parent company should be 
raised to 20 per cent., which automatically 
increases the profit-sharing bonus of every 
full-time employee of the Company. It is 
interesting to note that the gross amount 
payable to every man in the works with over 
27 years’ service exceeds the average gross 
dividend payable to the ordinary share- 
holders. 

We also recommend continuance of the 
usual payment of 5 per cent. from capital 
reserves, which of course by its nature is 
outside the field of income tax. 

Of the group net profit, only 28 per cent. 
was derived from the manufacture and sale 
of cement in the home market. The balance 
came from other trading activities and from 
the export trade. 


THE BURDEN OF TAXATION 


It was not until September that the new 
kiln at our Rochester Works was completed, 
so that we had the benefit of the additional 
production for the last four months of the 
year only. A further kiln is now being added 
at the same works, and it is hoped that it 
may be in production before the end of 1951. 

During the year we invited Mr David 
Gammans, M.P., to join the board. Mr 
Gammans will be known to many of you as 
a fearless fighter in the cause of free enter- 

rise and a staunch upholder of the British 

pire, of many parts of which he has an 

intimate knowledge. I am sure that he will 
be a very useful addition to our board. 

I must refer again to the heavy burden of 
taxation. The so-called profits tax is objec- 
tionable from many points of view. It is 
inequitable in that it falls entirely on the 
ordinary shareholders who provide the risk 
capital for industry and who one would think 
should be the last to be penalised. It is 
capricious in its incidence in that dividends 
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on preference shares cause an additional 
liability to fall on the ordinary shareholders 
while interest on debentures and other loans 
does not. But, worst of all, it is withdrawing 
from industry resources which are more than 
ever necessary in these days of inflation to 
enable plant to be maintained efficiently and 
a business to be exp Like so much of 
this reckless socialist taxation, it must in the 
end react unfavourably on the volume of 
employment. It is in fact a disguised capital 
levy. 


increasing burden on industry today. In 1950 
our total of such taxes was nearly £45,000, 
against about £28,000 in 1949. Thus all 
forms of taxation together took no less than 
61 per cent. of our net profits. 


Copies of the full speech can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Company at Crown 
House, Rugby. 


G. R. HERRON AND SON 


(Weel Merchants and Topmakers, Wool Combers, Wool Scourers, 
Felimoagers and Leather Dressers) 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 
PHENOMENAL RISE IN WOOL PRICES 


TAXATION A DETERRENT TO DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION 
MR F, J. HILL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of G. R. Herron and Son, Limited, was held 
on March 14th in London, . 

Mr F. J. Hill, the Chairman, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr C. C. B. Rice) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the audi- 
tors’ report. 

The following is the Chairman’s Statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 

The financial year of the company which 
ended October 31, 1950, was an excepti 
one and the results as shown by the accounts 
will, I am sure, be upon as satisfac- 
tory. World affairs generally, however, are 
in so deplorable a state that a great deal of 
anxiety and uncertainty must be felt as to 
what the future may hold. 

It is common knowledge that the price of 
wool has risen to its present height more 
rapidly than at any time in the history of the 
trade and at today’s unprecedented values 
the matter of obtaining supplies and financ- 
ing purchases in the raw wool markets of 
the world presents a very difficult problem 
for all concerned. 


INCREASE IN ISSUED CAPITAL 


In accordance with a resolution which was 
passed at an Extraordinary General Meeting 
held on July 18, 1950, the issued capital of 
the company was imcreased by the issue of 
432,000 ordinary shares of 2s. each which 
were allotted to members in the form of a 
scrip bonus and, as will be seen from the 
balance- , the issued ordinary share 
capital is now £151,200. This, together with 
the preference share capital of £150,000, 
makes a total of £301,200. 


ACCOUNTS 


The net profit for the year after allowing 
for all items of expenditure as shown in the 
accounts, but before providing for taxation, 
is £377,327, compared with £194,867 for 


the preceding year. This, together with the 
amount beneeies ies from the year ended 
October 31, 1949—namely (22959—and 


by transferring to it £169,930 and this now 
at , leaving £19.810 to be 


stands 


carried forward. Having regard to the very 
high price of wool, the reserve of £300,000 
is no more than your board thinks may be 
adequate to provide for the contingency of 
any severe fall in the market. Provident fear 
is the mother of safety and I feel sure that 
shareholders will te the necessity for 
strengthening the ial position of the 
nent while there is the opportunity to 


so. 

Stocks at £1,370,017 show a very consider- 
able increase, compared with the previous 
year, and this is attributable partly to the 
increased turnover we are doing and partly, 
of course, to the very much higher value of 
wool, I might mention that all the wool stock 
represented by the amount shown in the 
balance sheet has since been sold and replaced 
by fresh supplies. It is our policy to keep 
the unsold position at the very lowest 
possible. 


PROFITS ESSENTIAL TO PRESERVATION 
OF BUSINESS 


The profits earned during the year have 
in no way been achieved through speculative 
i are largely the outcome of in- 
creased turnover obtained by normal trading 
methods. 1 


in prices throughout the year. 

owadays whea a trading concern suc- 
ceeds in making a large profit, the fact .s often 
seized upon by unscrupulous persons for 
propaganda purposes with a view to sowing 
discontent and dissension among those who 
are not sufficiently informed as to how such 
profits are utilised. 

At the present time, perhaps more so than 
ever before, profits are essential to the pre- 
servation of any business and there must be 
many people who do not appreciate that 


the pockets of the i or 
is Gat aun ena, edie te aes dae ae 
stantial profit is shown to have been made, 
the bulk of this, after suffering heavy taxa- 
tion, has had to be applied in many ways 
entirely for the advantage of the business as 
a whole. Not least is assisting to provide the 
a aes : 
in 


i 
t 


since the 
deginning of last year. Indeed I might say 
that without the assistance of the profits we 
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have earned, we should, at today’s fabuloys 


aon have found it extremely difficult to 
e the req : MECcessary to keep 
our mills supplied with raw material and our 
workpeople fully employed. 


TOP MAKING 


The total weight of Tops sold during the 
financial year under review lcosaal _ 
24 per cent. compared with the previous 
car, and a comparison of direct export sales 
or the same paw Shows an increase of 
74 per cent, ‘ing the year covered by 
the accounts, Merino Top prices show an 
advance of 122 per cent. and low Crossbreds 
have advanced by no less than 208 per cen: 
As these price increases took place mainly in 
the last four months of our financial yea 
the effect is only, to a minor degree, reflected 
in the year’s profits and such benefit x 
may accrue therefrom should be evident in 
the current year’s results. Since the close 
of our financial year at the end of October 
there has been a further phenomenal rise in 
wool prices, and so far as can be seen at th: 
moment the peak has not even yet beea 
reached. 


WALKER, HOLDSWORTH AND COMPAN 
ITED ANY, 


Reorganisation necessary to modernise the 
mill continued throughout the year, bu: 
completion of this work was considerably 
hindered through delay in obtaining the 
requisite certificate from the Ministry of 
Works in respect of alterations to the build. 
ing. Eventually the permit was granted and 
plans for making a first-class sorting room 
have been carried out. Rearrangement of the 
plant has now practically been completed and 
output of Tops is steadily increasing. 


CENTRAL MILLS, BRADFORD 


Output from these mills continues to 
increase as improvements and _ replacement 
of I proceed. The year under 
review, I am glad to say, has been particu- 
larly free from any mechanical breakdown or 
interference in production of Tops. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL YEAR 


No one in these times can be expected 
give any reasonable forecast of events. Our 
lives and our business are planned for us to 
a greater extent than ever in the past aad 
the natural laws of normal supply and demand 
have in many ways become distorted by te 
state of affairs that prevails today. I cin 
say, however, that the first period of trading 
since October 31, 1950, leads me to hope 
that unless there is some severe deterioration 
in the present position, we can look forward 
to results which will at least be no less 
satisfactory than those presented to you © 
last year’s accounts. There is the promise 0! 
still heavier taxation which will accentuatc 
the serious effect that the present high rate 
has had on the resiliency of all trading con- 
necessity to find the cash for 
this purpose puts a grievous burden on the 
back of industry and is a direct deterrent © 


necessary to increase our borrowing 

, and a resolution to = cfiect wis 
proposed at an extraordinary 8 

meeting to be held immediately following the 


I am pleased once again to say that the 
Pre a Sia an to receive loyal and 
oat i edd technical staft and 
from the whole body of operatives in the mill 


if 
é 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


STEADY NEW BUSINESS PROGRESS 


SIR EWAN MACPHERSON-GRANT’S 
REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Scot- 
ish Equitable Life Assurance Society was 
held on March 15th in Edinburgh. 


The Right Honourable The Earl of Stair, 
K.T., D.S.O., presided and called upon Sir 
Ewan G. Macp rson-Grant of Ballindalloch, 
Bart., Chairman of the Board of Directors, to 
submit the report and balance sheet. 


Sir Ewan Macpherson-Grant, after refer- 
ring with deep regret to the great loss which 
the Society had sustained by the death of 
Sir Charles Fergusson, who had been a dis- 
tinguished member of the board for 20 years, 
said: — 

] think, in submitting the report and 
accounts, that I cannot make a better start 
than by drawing your attention to the first 
figure which appears in the report. That is 
the total of the premiums paid to the Society 
in the year. The figure exceeds for the first 
time £1,000,000. This, I think you will agree, 
constitutes a landmark in the Society’s pro- 
press, 

RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


Steady progress continues so far as new 
business is concerned and for the fifth con- 
secutive year a record has been achieved in 
net new sums assured, viz., £3,403,000, as 
shown in the report in your hands. 


There has been paid away in claims during 
the year £880,000. As the revenue account 
shows, the endowment assurance claims are 
practically the same in amount as in 1949, 
while the claims by death are up by some 
£80,000. Your chairman last year drew atten- 
tion to the very favourable mortality experi- 
ence of the Society over a period of years 
and to the outstandingly good results of 1949. 
During 1950, we experienced a swing in the 
opposite direction, producing one of those 
exceptional periods which we must expect 
from time to time. On the other hand, you 
will see that our net interest income on the 
Life Assurance Fund has increased from 
£457,000 to £489,000 ; this is due in part to 
a increase in the funds over the year and 
i part to the fact that a higher average rate 
oi interest Was earned on our investments. I 
think that the increase in the rate earned is 
most satisfactory. Comparing with the year 
1949, the figures are as follows: — 


In- 
1949 1950 crease 
Effective 
Gross Rate £4.14.1% £4 187% 4/6% 
Effective 
Net Rate £3 109% £3 13 4% 2/7% 


_Expenses of management show an increase 
® only about 2 per cent. over the previous 
year which, in the light of mounting costs 
n all directions, must be regarded as excep- 
uonally favourable. 


_I have referred to mortality experience, 
rest earnings and expenses which in a 
life office are three of the principal items of 
consideration in bonus earnings. Actuarial 
calculations made since the end of the year 
which take these matters and all other rele- 


vant factors into account show that the rate 


cf profit earned in the first two years of the 


Es 


cunquennium, which was not unsatisfactory. 
Was increased in 1950. 


There jis nothing y for special 
once 


ment in the compari the balance sheet 


$ : “ 


figures with those of the previous year—the 
substantial alterations in British Government 
Securities and British Government Guaran- 
teed Securities indicating merely exchanges 
from one class of Government obligation to 
another. Your Chairman last year referred 
to the downward trend of stock exchange 
prices during 1949 in spite of which, how- 
ever, there was a substantial excess of market 
values over the balance sheet figures at 
December 31, 1949. I am pleased to say that 
this desirable margin was materially increased 
during 1950. 
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Since our last annual meeting the directors 
have made two executive appointments, in 
both cases by promotion of members of our 
own staff. Mr Robert Smith, Secretary of 
our Manchester Branch, has been appointed 
Pensions Supervisor, and Mr Angus 
McDonald, M.A., F.F.A., has been appointed 
an Executive Assistant at Head Office. We 
wish both these gentlemen all success in 
their new activities. 

The adoption of the report and accounts 
was Carried unanimously. 





TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


MR CYRIL W. BLACK ON THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 


The ninety-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Temperance Permanent Building 
Society was held on March 8th at Caxton 
Hall, lee 


Mr Cyril W. Black, J.P., M.P., F.R.I.C.S., 
the chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The operations of the Society during 
1950 may be considered very satisfactory 
when regard is paid to the many difficulties 
to which we have been subjected during the 
period. Modest expansion has characterised 
the activities of the Society, but in the main 
it has been a year of consolidation. 


INCREASE IN ASSETS AND MORTGAGES 


The total assets at December 3lst last 
amounted to the record figure of £25,911,800, 
an increase of £1,540,228. The amount stand- 
ing to the credit of shareholders and de- 
positors increased by £1,419,731 to a total 
of £24,137,763. 

The development of our business makes it 
possible for us to continue to receive invest- 
ments in either shares or deposits. The pre- 
sent rates of interest are 2} per cent. on 
shares and 1} per cent. on deposits, in each 
instance tax being paid by the Society. More- 
over, the Society is prepared to accept moneys 
from trustees in cases where the terms of the 
trusts permit. Our shares and deposits afford 
a medium of investment which compares very 
favourably with others generally considered 
suitable for trust funds. They have the very 
great advanage of involving no expense either 
on investment or on withdrawal; they can 
be realised at short notice and without fear 
or possibility of depreciation ; the rates of 
interest are generous and the security afforded 
unsurpassed. bisa 3 

The Society now has behind it nearly a 
century of satisfactory business, and we are 
proud to be able to claim that during the 
whole of this period no one has ever lost a 
single penny as a result of investing in the 
Society. 


intent a rary 
tors have subjected all mortgage applications 


total amount for which mortgage applications 
were received during the year was approxi- 
mately £8,000,000, whereas the total amount 
actually advanced on mortgage represents less 
than two-thirds of this total. 


RESERVES, LIQUIDITY AND TAXATION 


The board has always attached the 
greatest possible importance to the 
strengthening of the reserves of the Society 
and, during the year under review, appro- 
priations of £85,000 to general reserve 
account and £10,284 to contingency account 
have been made, raising these reserves to 
the impressive totals of £1,200,000 and 
£260,000 respectively. The total amount in 
cash and investments at the end of the year 
was nearly three million pounds, a figure 
that may be regarded as representing a 
satisfactory degree of liquidity for an insti- 
tution of our character and size. 

I feel compelled to refer again to the crip- 
pling burden of the taxation to which we, 
in common with other building societics, 
are subjected. The total payable in respect 
of income-tax and profits tax during the 
year amounted to very nearly £300,000, the 
highest figure we have ever had to bear. 
The balance of profit available for making 
additions to our reserves has only been 
secured as a result of the most careful 
examination by your directors of the various 
items comprised in Management expenses. 

I am very glad to pay my tribute again to 
the splendid work done during the year by 
our managing director, Mr Ronald Bell, his 
executive colleagues, and the members of 
the staff. During yet another year they 
have been unsparing in their ciforts to pro- 
mote the interests of the Society and the 
satisfactory position now reported is due in 
large measure to their faithful and enthu- 
siastic labours. 

POST-WAR REVIEW 


Information regarding the expansien of 
our operations during the p«st-war pctiod 
will no doubt be of interest. For this pur- 

I propose to make some compaiisons 
Coes the position at December 31, 1945, 
and the position at December 31, 1950. The 
following figures and statistics bear eloquent 
testimony to the progress made. 
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I would particularly draw attention to the 
much greater spread of our mortgages 
throughout the United Kingdom, a factor 
which is further emphasised when we recall 
that in 1939, 99 per cent .of our mortgage 
asset was secured on properties in the 
Greater London area. This is a matier to 
which your directors attach very consider- 
able importance and amply justifies the 
decisions taken by the board in 1943 and 
1944 to open branch offices in the main 
provincial cities throughout the kingdom. 
The effective result is that our mortgages are 
spread over very wide and diverse areas, 
both rural and urban, and that any local 
adverse factors which might at some future 
date exercise a depressing effect on property 
values in any particular area would only 
have a strictly limited effect on our business. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING POLICY 


In conclusion you may perhaps expect 
me to say a little regarding current business 
and future prospects. In common with most 
other business enterprises, the operations of 
our Society are subject today to the influence 
of political circumstances to an unprecedented 
degree. Governments since the war have 
pursued a policy which has resulted in the 
discouragement of home ownership. 


The rigid controls exercised by the Govern- 
ment upon local authorities and the build- 
ing industry have resulted in a great retard- 
ing of house building. Although there are 
approximately the same number of men 
employed in the building industry today as 
before the war, the policy of rigid controls 
has resulted in only about 500 houses per 
day being completed compared with about 
1,000 houses per day before the war. It has 
never been the view of building societies that 
the local authorities should not play their 
part of the solution of the housing problem. 
Indeed, they have a part to play which is 
essential if all sections of the public are to 
be satisfactorily housed. but undue emphasis 
upon local authority housing to the detriment 
of houses built for sale has resulted in the 
community undertaking vast obligations for 
subsidies which will continue over a period 
of 60 years. 


The inter-war years, whatever criticism 
may be made of them, constituted a period 
of progress in slum clearance and housing 
development unparalleled before or since, and 
the Government would do well to pay regard 
to the experience of this period. I place 
on record my conviction that until the build- 
ing industry is given a far greater measure of 
freedom than it enjoys at the present time, 
house building will not achieve a satisfactory 
tempo. When, however the building industry 
is liberated from the many unreasonable 
restrictions to which it is at present sub- 
jected, it will again, in partnership with the 
building societies, enable rapid progress to 
be made towards the bringing into being 
of a well-housed nation. "The instinct for 
home ownership is deep-seated and strongly 
persists, not withstanding the political dis- 
couragements to which it is subjected. 
Because the Building Society Movement 
ministers to this instinct, I have every con- 
fidence in its future, and particularly in the 
future of our great Society, over whose 
destinies I count it an honour to preside. I 
know you will all continue to render us the 
invaluable service of making widely known 
our facilities both for home purchase loans 
and for investments, so that we can go for- 
ward into the future, confident of our ability 
to make a worth-while contribution to the 
times in which we live. 


The report and statement of accounts 
were adopted 


The annual general meeting of Harrods 
Limited, will be held on April 2nd, on the 
company’s premises, Brompton Road, London, 
S.W.1. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Richard Burbidge, 
Bart., C.B.E., circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended January 31, 1951. 


TRADING RESULTS 


After provision for taxation the amount of 
profit to be dealt with by Harrods Limited, 
including net dividends from the subsidiaries, 
is £551,281; an increase of £57,944 on last 
year. This enables the directors to increase 
the appropriations to buildings reserve and 
contingencies reserve by £55,968 to £130,968 
and to recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus of 5 
per cent. on the ordinary stock making for the 
fifth successive year a total dividend of 20 
per cent. less income tax for the year. The 
balance of profit to be carried forward to next 
year is increased by £11,642 to £322,276. 

During the first six months of the year 
trading conditions were disappointing and a 
slight increase in turnover was more 

-set by increased expenses, so that during 
that period the net profit of all your com- 
panies was less than for the first six months 
of the previous year. 

In the second half of the year, however, 
turnover increased substantially, firstly because 
of more seasonable weather in the autumn, 
and secondly because of rising prices and fear 
of shortages. The final result was that the 
net profit (before taxation) of the group for 
the year increased by £70,335 to £1,526,963. 

Partly due to the higher rate of profits tax, 
provision for taxation absorbs nearly the whole 
of the increased profit, as £66,424 more than 
last year is required. Consequently after 
allowing for the dividends to the preference 
shareholders of the subsidiaries, the net profit 
after taxation is £635,685, or £3,911 more 
than last year. e subsidiary companies 
have retained £84,404 of this profit as addi- 
tions to their reserves, £54,033 less than last 
year. In the past we have left a very large 
proportion of their profits in the subsidiaries 
with a view to building up their internal 
| yrane but in my recent statements to you 

have indicated that Harrods could expect to 
receive, as they have now done, a larger pro- 
ee ree 

¢ amount retained is still substantial and 
quite sufficient for their purposes. 

The only other item in the consolidated 
profit and loss account to which I need refer 
is that of £4,270,505 under the heading 
expenditure and charges. This amount is 
£392,212 more than last year ow ae con- 
tinuing rise in expenses is our chief problem 
today. Much of this increase in expenditure 
is unavoidable, but I can assure you, every 
item is watched carefully. ies, wages 
and pensions amount to {£2,666,032, an 
increase of £271,502 over last . As this 
follows an increase of £275,734 in the previous 
year, staff expenditure has increased by over 
25 cent. in two years. I should explain 

ps that in addition to wages this item 
includes expenditure on staff welfare, such 
as sick pay, sports clubs and pensions. 

The amount charged for pensions and 
pension funds is £181,640, and includes a 
special amount of £47,509 which has been 
provided to increase certain lower pensions, 
mostly granted before the war. I am sure 
stockholders will approve our action in doing 
something to help these old employees of 
ours, 

In addition to the amount charged against 
the profit and loss account, an amount of 
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HARRODS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
SIR RICHARD BURBIDGE’S REVIEW 


£13,100 has been provided from the recor 
of Wm. Henderson and Sons lea 
enable the staff of that company io join the 
Harrods Limited staff pension fund while 
£35,773 has been charged agains: the non. 
coniibutory pepson acsount chicky w py 

S were : 
the contributory funds. taste 


BALANCE SHEETS 


The only item to which I need refer in 
balance sheet of Harrods Limited, is — 
reserves which have increased by £210,610 to 
£1,995,125. Replacement of assets reserves 
is £63,000 more than last year and includes 
a payment of £41,516 received in respect of 
war damage to fixtures and plent. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The revenue reserves at £2,679,482 are 
£310,012 more than last year and together 
with the capital reserve and the future income 
tax account total £4,495,514, which is more 
than double the issued ordinary stock of 
Harrods Limited. The revenue reserves 
have increased by £555,867 in the last two 
years and have helped to provide the extra 
money necessary to finance the increases in 
stocks including purchase tax, debtors and 
the re-equipping of the businesses, 

I do not there is any other item on 
the liabilities side of the balance sheet that 
calls for attention. On the assets side there 
have been net additions to the fixtures, plant 
and rolling stock amounting to £250,153, 
which after the writings off leaves a total of 
£459,309 to cover the fixtures, etc., of all the 
businesses. Stocks in trade at {3,036,585 
are only slightly more than last year and 
represent merchandise at good value, in many 
cases at prices far below replacement levels. 

Bank ces and tax reserve certificates 
are £201,222 less than last year, but current 
assets as a whole are £152,352 more than last 
year and are nearly {3,000,000 in excess of 
current liabilities which are £79,397 less than 
last year. 


PROSPECTS 


After ing the satisfactory progress 
of the company’s various businesses, the 
statement continues :— 

That concludes my remarks on the past 
year’s trading. You are all well aware of 
present conditions and you will readily realise 
that it is impossible for me to make any 
forecast as to the future. We are warned that 
we must expect that the supply of consumer 
goods to the shops will be restricted. 
is also no doubt that at present price levels 
goods are harder to sell, and that many prices 
will continue to rise. On the other hand, tt 
is to be remembered that when customers arc 
buying less freely they tend to buy more 

and to buy w re they will get rel 
value for money and good service. 
that foundation that the goodwill of = 
businesses has been built up and I fee 
confident that this will now stand us in g00 
stead. Moreover, this is the Festival of — 
year and it is expected that a large pubes 
visitors from the provinces and abroad | 

Tieden for the Festival. 

Following the success of Harrods centenary 
and our effort to attract overseas visitors, § 
feel sure that a large proportion of the Festiv 
visitors will in our stores. 


Whether the favourable trading factors wil 
counterbalance the unfavourable ones remains 
to be seen. I can only assure you that Cor 
body will do their best to maintain and forws 
the interests of your businesses. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


INCREASED VOLUME OF PRODUCTION AND TURNOVER 


DIFFICULTIES FACING THE INDUSTRY 


MR W. G. N. WALKER’S STATEMENT 


The thirtieth annual general mecting of 
Jute Industries Limited was held on March 
12th in the board room of the Association 
of Jute Spinners and Manufacturers, 5, 
Cowgate, Dundee, Mr W. G. N. Walker 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr W. A. Jeffray, C.A.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1950:— 

Your directors received with profound 
regret and sorrow the intimation of the death 
of their much esteemed colleague, James 
Ernest Cox, which occurtwed on July 17, 
1950, and desire to place on record their 
sppreciation of his services to the company 
ever the past thirty years. Mr Cox was 
chairman of Cox Brothers Limited, and, 
when that company in 1920 was merged in 
Jute Industries Limited, he joined your 
board and was elected chairman, a position 
which he held until April, 1948. 

His wide experience and outstanding 
ability as chairman proved to be of great 
value in steering the company through 
dificult times. It was most gratifying to 
his colleagues that, after his resignation as 
chairman he intimated his willingness to 
tetain a seat on the board. His courage and 
fortitude in overcoming his loss of eye- 
sght from the spring of 1948 until his death, 
inspired us all, and we miss a loyal and 
much valued friend. 

Mr W. G. Greenfield, who had been 
secretary of the company since 1927, retired 
en March 31, 1950; I would like on behalf 
ef the board to pay tribute to Mr Green- 
field’s valued and unsparing service during 
that period. We have appointed Mr W. A. 
Jeffray, C.A, as secretary in his place. 

Last year a statement was circulated with 
the accounts dealing mainly with the 
financial part of my survey ; a supplementary 
statement was made by me at the annual 
general meeting and thereafter circulated to 
steckholders. This course was adopted 
because the Jute Industry at that time was 
going through a critical period and it was 
difficult so far in advance of the meeting to 
give a reasoned forecast of future trading. I 


Propose to adopt the same procedure on this 
occasion. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The group trading profit exceeds last 
Year's figure by £163,700, and will, I feel 
Sure, be considered a satisfactory result. 
This year’s figure is considerably higher than 
your directors anticipated early in the year’s 
tading. It has been achieved mainly by 
sn increase in both volume of production 

turnover, and has fully justified the large 
te tal outlays on isation which your 


have incurred over the past few 
years. Your directors consider that these 
Capital outlays combined with our present 
Organisation have, subject to reasonable 
uading conditions, gone a long way towards 


placing the company on a sound profit earn- 
ing basis. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The consolidated and parent company’s 
balance sheets have, with the exception of 
the creation of a general reserve, been pre- 
pared on similar lines to last year. A pro- 
vision of £50,000 has again been made for 
depreciation of buildings; the depreciation 
Provision for plant and machinery has been 
raised by £10,000 to £90,000 by reason of 
the large sums expended on capital additions. 
The tax equalisation reserve, which was 
created last year to spread the tax relief on 
initial allowances over future years and thus 
more nearly relate the charge for taxation 
each year to the profits of that year, has 
been increased from £25,000 to £90,500. In 
arriving at this figure £2,500, a proportion 
of the reserve created last year, has been 
written back into the accounts under review. 


The parent company’s stock valuation as 
at September 30, 1950, is £432,581 up on 
the previous year due to higher prices of 
raw materials and increased activity. This 
stock is largely covered by Board of Trade 
cover schemes, but your directors have con- 
sidered it necessary to transfer from the 
profit and loss account an amount of 
£150,000, making the total of the stock 
reserve in the balance sheet £250,000. The 
reserves which stood in last year’s balance 
sheet under the headings of reconstruction 
of buildings and modernisation of plant 
(£490,000) and contingencies (£65,000) 
have been transferred to a new general 
reserve to which £125,000 has also been 
transferred from the profit and loss account, 
making a total of £680,000 under the new 
general heading. The cessation of the recon- 
struction reserve does not imply that the 
directors have decided to abandon their 
policy of progressive modernisation, but 
merely that the expenditure against which 
these provisions were originally made has 
now been incurred and your directors would 
prefer in these uncertain times to see a 
general unspecified reserve rather than one 
definitely prescribed for a specific purpose. 


DIVIDEND PROPOSAL 


In view of the improved trading results 
attained, and in spite of the continuing and 
increasing necessity to strengthen the finan- 
cial position of the company, your directors 
feel justified in recommending the payment 
of a dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordi- 
nary stock, carrying with it, in accordance 
with the articles of association, a dividend of 
12 per cent. on the 8 per cent. non-cumula- 
tive participating preference stock. 


BACKGROUND TO CLOTH SHORTAGE 


Addressing the meeting the chairman said 
with your permission I will take the accounts 
and the statement which was circulated with 
them as read. 

The United Kingdom is face to face with 
a nation-wide packaging crisis; jute cloth 
and bags are therefore of vital importance. I 
wish, therefore, to give an outline of the 
causes of the present cloth shortage because 
I think it only right that our stockholders and 
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customers should understand the background 
te our present difficulties. Why is it that 
this country, which prewar had the largest 
jute manufacturing industry outside India, 
finds itself today in a position of acute short- 
age of jute goods ? It is because the supply 
of Indian manufactured Ss, upon which 
Government policy over the past thirty years 
has made us more and more dependent, has 
failed us. 


This was the only country in the world in 
prewar years which did not protect its jute 
industry against the importation of goods 
manufactured by cheap Indian labour, conse- 
quently the home industry from the early 
part of this century had to give way to Indian 
manufactured goods for most of the standard 
cloth and bag uses. Large-scale unemploy- 
ment in the manufacturing area of Dundee 
and district resulted. 


LABOUR A REAL ISSUE 


When war came in 1939 no labour priority 
was given to the United Kingdom jute indus- 
try. Its younger members of both sexes 
went off to the Services, or to armament 
industries and, after two concentrations, pro- 
duction fell to about 50 per cent. of prewar. 
Approximateliy two-thirds of the essential 
requirements of cloth and bags for the home 
market were then met by Indian imported 
goods and one-third by Dundee manufac- 
tured goods. In 1945 Dundee had been 
scheduled as a development area and new 
industries were brought in at a time when 
the jute industry was faced with rebuilding its 
labour force; Dundee now has a wide 
diversification of industry and labour short- 
age is a real issue. 


WIDE RANGE OF INDUSTRIES DEPENDENT 
ON JUTE 


Three years ago the Jute Working Party 
report drew attention to the danger of allow- 
ing a wide range of industries to become more 
and more dependent on Indian manufactured 
goods. Certain assurances were given in 
1948 by the President of the Board of Trade, 
but so far, H.M. Government, like its 
predecessors in office, has left this wide 
range of industries dependent on the im- 
portation of manufactured cloth. In Septem- 
ber, 1949, currency devaluation caused 
friction between India and Pakistan and 
supplies of imported cloth from India began 
to decline. Today this country is receiving 
very reduced quantities of cloth from India, 
and the Jute Control are obliged to purchase 
at very high prices what surplus continental 
production they are offered. The home in- 
dustry operating at only two-thirds of its 
prewar production level has become the last 
line of defence, and supplies of cloth and bags 
in no way meet the essential demands of 
the country. The home manufacturers have 
been directed to make the types of cloth 
formerly imported and which are vitally 
necessary amongst other things for the 
packaging requirements of the agricultural 
and food industries of this country. The 
result is that industries, such as linoleums, 
have had their supplies, which they have 
traditionally drawn from Dundee, reduced 
to an embarrassing extent. In contrast, the 
protected jute manufacturing industries of 
other countries are not only able to look after 
their own domestic requirements, but also 
to enter new markets and to export their 
surplus jute goods at prices far above today’s 
Dundee level. 


HOME INDUSTRY BUSY 


The home producing industry is extremely 
busy, but it is being steered away from its 
traditional markets and forced to make the 
very types of cloth which it had lost to India 
through lack of protection in the interwar 
years, It is being forced to do this without 
any guarantee that these markets will be 
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availabie to it in the future. You will readily 
see why your directors, while perhaps being 
satisfied as to the immediate demand for the 
products of the Dundee industry, are 
apprehensive regarding the long term out- 
look. 


We have, of course, a large numbers of 
customers in various trades who are in no 
way affected by the remarks which I have 
already made. To these we shall continue 
to give service to the best of our ability, 
although in the national interest they may 
yet find our products directed away from 
them. If this does happen it will be through 
no want of endeavour on our part, but from 
sheer necessity. 


EXPORTS RESTRICTED 


The reduction in supplies to traditional 
consuming industries applies not only to the 
home market, but also to exports. Your 
company has large demands, from the United 
States of America and other countries, which 
it has been prevented from fulfilling because 
the volume of cloth available is insufficient 
to meet the home demands of industries 
which require jute goods of all types as one 
of their basic materials. At sbdogts price 
levels based on prewar volume of exports 
your company could, if the supply and 
licensing position permitted, earn an addi- 
tional $2,000,000 per annum in the United 
States of America and Canada, 


DEFENCE—HIGH PRIORITY INDUSTRY 


I have so far made no reference to defence. 
The supply position is quite serious enough 
without superimposing additional defence 
requirements upon it. No other conclusion 
can be drawn than that the home producing 
jute industry has become one of the highest 
priority and that no action should be taken 
which would in any way reduce the labour 
available to it. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN AGREEMENT 


The preliminary details of the India- 
Pakistan Trade Agreement have been $0 
widely publicised within the past fortnight 
that there is no need for me to elaborate on 
what has already been stated. It is difficult 
at this stage to prophesy what effect this wel- 
come and commonsense conclusion to seven- 
teen months of inter-Dominion wrangling will 
have on our raw jute supplies, or on con- 
sumers of jute goods in this country—the 
effects, whatever they may be, will not be 
immediate and should have little influence on 
either the trading profits of your company 
during the current year, or on supplies for 
the United Kingdom consuming industries 
for some months to come. 


ASSURANCES REQUIRED 


The merchanting part of our business, 
which deals in Indian imported goods, has 
already suffered a severe blow at the hands of 
India, who has let down the United King- 
dom, her second largest customer; the 
longer India leaves this country without jute 
goods the more harm she is going to do to 
herself. The inter-Dominion dispute has 
done irreparable damage to the future of jute 
as a packaging material. India cannot expect 
to use the United Kingdom as a market for 
the surplus production which she cannot sell 
elsewhere. A large quantity of imported 
goods will always be required, but surely in 
the national interest the time has come when 
our Government, having, I hope, learnt a 
lesson, should give the home producing in- 
dustry an assurance that cnnlaicbed goods 
will only be imported as a balancing factor to 
cover the demands which cannot be met by 
the home producing industry rather than 
home production being a balancing factor to 
cover the demands not met by imported 
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PAKISTAN RAW JUTE EXPORTS—U.K.'S SHARE for the wholehearted way in whic 
DISAPPOINTING ; 


This time last year I told you that the 

rt of Chittagong was Pakistan’s only outlet 
or her raw jute exports. The position today 
is different ; the advent of the new anchorage 
at Chalna has greatly increased Pakistan’s 

tential export of raw jute. Apart from 
Poieht, Pakistan is now finding no difficulty 
in disposing of her raw jute crop. Her export 
performance for the past few months through 
Chittagong, Chalna, and Calcutta in bond 
has been most impressive; the United 
Kingdom share, however, has been dis- 
appointing. Pakistan should be encouraged 
to look upon the United Kingdom as an 
expanding market for raw jute. 


MODERNISATION AND RE-EQUIPMENT 


I referred two years ago to your directors’ 
postwar programme for the re-equipping of 
three of our mills with sliver spinning 
machinery. Two of these have been working 
to capacity on double shift for some time, and 
the third in Manhattan Works 1s now operat- 
ing on the basis of a full single shift ; these 
three mills between them are producing 300 
tons of yarn per week. Your directors have 
also decided to re-equip the factory in 
Manhattan Works with looms for the pro- 
duction of circular woven cloth. A number 
of these looms are now running and the bags 
made from this of cloth are being well 
received. This factory will produce 10 
million bags per annum when completed. 


The modernisation and re-equipment 
which we have carried out on a wide scale— 
together with three day nurseries and im- 
proved working conditions—has enabled us 
to recruit our present labour force. Labour- 
saving machinery and re-deployment have 
increased production per man hour sub- 
stantially with a consequent increase in wage 
earnings. It must be realised, however, that 
this process of evolution takes time, covering 
as it does over 4,000 employees in Dundee 
working in 2,500,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing premises. e have found the 
advice of industrial consultants of great 
assistance and the trade unions sympathetic 
to the schemes which we have already put 
into operation. : 


The industry has shown that it has enter- 
prise and initiative and now has a sound basis 
on which to expand. Expansion on mass 
production lines, coupled with modernisa- 
tion, could increase materially the produc- 
tivity of the industry without a very large 
increase in the labour force. This expansion 
can only be carried out if we have a back- 
ground of standard gcods with which to fit 
in the ‘wide variations of counts of yarn and 
types and widths of cloth that are a sine qua 
non of a textile industry. We must know 
our future markets before we can specify 
machinery—particularly looms—for installa- 
tion in Dundee or elsewhere. 

Your directors have continued to diversify 
the activities of the company and have 
recently taken up a proportion of the issued 
capital of a company manufacturing multi- 
wall paper sacks. This venture wi 
us to meet in a small way the demands of 
some of our customers who have turned to 
the use of paper sacks tor certain purposes. 
It is, however, a minor undertaking and must 
not be looked upon as one which will have 
a material effect on our future trading profits. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 
In spite of the various repercussions that 
rapidly increasing price levels may have upon 


our trading, I am hopeful that we shall agai 
hee: shle-to plate sadiiatanany ancaunet halen 


Finally, 1 would like ‘so express my ‘real 
executives, 
staff and employees, at home aad ‘coureme 


worked — over the past year. t ont 
to pay tribute not only to their individual 
efforts, which have been beyond praise bu 
even more particularly to th Poe 


: , i ek 
enthusiasm with which they have tackini he 
many difficulties. continuously arising ; this 


team spirit, a characteristic of you 
is also one of its greatest ants. ree 
The report and accounts were adopted: 
a dividend on the ordinary stock of 19 >.’ 
cent., less income Ss was approved. a 
retiring directors, Mr Robert 

Walker and Mr James Strachan, were = 
elected and the remuneration of the auditors 
ee Pewee we — rtson, C.A., Edin. 
h, having ed, the ing; 
terminated. oe 





BIRMINGHAM AND 
DISTRICT INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO 15 PER CENT. 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Birmingham and District Investmen: 
Trust Limited was held on March 13th in 
London. 


_ Mr H. C. Drayton, chairman and manag- 
ing director, in the course of his speech, 
said: Our revenue for the year under 
review totals £556,155, as against a gross 
revenue last year of £596,000. It is interes- 
ing to take our profit and loss account and 
see how that income has varied. We have 
received approximately the same amount in 
interest from our associated companies; our 
general investments at £198,000 show a 
£20,000 increase and our interest on deposits 
has gone up by £2,000. 


Traffic receipts are £1,200 against £67,000 
last year and that decrease, less the increase 
in our general investments, is the explana- 
tion of the difference in our gross revenue 
this year. Last year I told you that our 
traffic receipts would cease last December. 
It is therefore no surprise to you to see such 
a decrease. 


When we deduct our expenses and our 
taxation, which amount to no less than 
£249,500, and the debenture stock interest, 
there is a balance available for distribution 
to the Preference and Ordinary stockholders 
of £266,000. Before dealing with that sum, 
there is one other item to which I should 
like to draw your attention and that is that 
owing to the cessation of our interest 10 
traffic receipts the reserve for future taxation 
no longer required, amounts to £77,000. We 
have brought that into the profit and loss 
account as a credit, but we are transfercing 
it together with another £100 to general 
making the latter £300,000 
against £220,000. a 

After paying 15 per cent. on the Ordinary 
stock, cilnpane? with 12 per cent. last year. 
there will be a balance of £145,000 to b 
added to the undivided profits account % 
against £200,000 last year. 


TAXATION AND OMNIBUS FARES 


Stockholders are aware that our holding 
associated ies is made po —_ 
holding i <a Birmingham a , 
; cede Co. That company 
number of years had the 
of increased wages 
able to keep eee — 
. Last Apri 
prewar _ of an additional 9d. 
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a and it has been very 
us, working in the business, ‘ 
see why that was imposed as the omnibus 
is the working man’s motor-cat. 

We hoped in our companies that we could 
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but, when we had an increase Fond wages put 

a us im January, we found we should 
hore either to apply for increased fares or 
else that our profit would be considerably 
reduced. I do just sound a note of warning 
that the results of that particular company 
may tend to fluctuate and not be as steady 
as they have been in the past. | 

We are faced this year with unknown 
quantities by reason of the taxation which 


is likely to arise in the Budget. One would 
feel im facing any increase in taxation 
which is laid upon the country by the 
Government if there was a feeling that the 
taxation would be levied only in the interests 
of the nation and in a manner which would 
hurt the nation least, whereas it is likely 
that political considerations will play a larger 
part m the imposition of taxation. 
The report was adopted. 


THE MONOTYPE CORPORATION LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


SIR GEOFFREY ELLIS’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third annual general mecting of 
the Monotype Corporation Limited was 
held on March 13th im London, Sir Geofirey 
Ellis, Br. (chairman), presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the accounts. 

This year’s accounts omce again show a 
notable advance both in turnover and con- 
sequently profits. Our order book remains 
full both for home and export. The progress 
we have made in face of strong competition 
has been achieved not only by a keen selling 
campaign, but by the realisation of ovr cus- 
tomers, both old and new, of what “ Mono- 
type” machines and type faces are capable 
of producing, with wide range and ready 

adaptability to modern printing needs. 


PROGRESS IN ALE COUNTRIES 


We have kept in close touch with our 
friends the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company of Philadelphia, and we have to 
thank them for their help in arranging for 
Mrs Beatrice Warde, one of our typographi- 
cal experts, to make an extended tour of 
prnting centres in the United States of 
America and Canada. As a result of that 
visit We ate experiencing a defimite increase 
in the demand for our special type faces. The 
same keen interest is being shown by Near 
and Far East printers who have steadily 
growing Preset for their special scripts. 

We are taking every opportunity to develop 
this part of our business which is the 
inevitable concomitant of every machine 
sold. With this new and increasing demand 
in mind we are now considering building 
extensions for our Matrix Department. 

During the last year, together with our 
general manager, I paid a long and detailed 
visit to Holland and the Scandinavian 


our reception and found keen interest in 
developing the possibilities of our machines. 
We had expected, after rehabilitation was 
over, to find some diminution in orders, but 
= the whole we are glad to report continued 

In Switzerland there is some halt in 
machine demand. This was not unexpected 
because of that country’s unusual of 


largest “ Monotype” installation in Con- 
tinental Europe. Thanks to some relief from 
the vagaries of import control our French 
company mow enjoys a sound and steady 
business and moreover maintains a large and 
busy workshop for ancillary purposes. 


In Italy trade recovery is continuing and 
we have many mteresting inquiries. 

In Spain, now that a too long delayed 
acknowledgment of the regime is in force, we 
have arranged to extend our activities. 

In Germany, with our new headquarters 
at Frankfurt and greater freedom and closer 
touch with German busimess as a whole, we 
have steadily improved our position. Our 
sales of machines have been unexpectedly 
good. We have been able to make manufac- 
turing agreements in relation to certain acces- 
sories amd repairs with good friends on 
the spot which we believe will prove of out- 
standing value to the printing industry in 
Germany and possibly in an even wider 
neighbouring area. This year, for the first 
time, thanks to a more predictable currency 
basis, we include the accounts of our German 
company. Not only have we a profit but our 
goodwill has been immeasurably increased. 
We have every hope of further progress. 

For the rest of Europe, even if our repre- 
sentatives are barred entry by the Iron 
Curtain, our machines and their accessories 
speak for themselves and are still ordered. 
Our trade there, both for machimes, type 
faces and accessories, is satisfactory. 

In Egypt, as in Switzerland, the period of 
recovery is over, and we afe new on a norn 
trade basis. We continue to receive inquiries, 
and some orders, from Palestine and Turkey. 
From our separate organisations in India and 
Pakistan the demand remains as keen as ever, 
and we are doing our best to help our friends 
in those countries in their efforts to establish 
a scholarly and yet popular basis for new 
scripts. 

In Australia economic conditions leave 
business somewhat difficult to arrange. In 
New Zealand we are doing well in a Emited 
demand market. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT SALFORDS WORKS 


Turning now to our works Salferds-—— 
pared with the prewar days we have 
on to achieve this we - 
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duction and space for research. For seme 
tume we have been closely employed on the 
development of a photo-composing machine 
which im due course will be ready for com- 
mercial experiment. We have to thank 
certain of our printing friends for the practi- 
cal help they have given us in our experi- 
ments and for the keen interest they arc 
showing in this development. All! this we 
have been able to do out of our own 
resources and we feel sure you will agree that 
our policy of strong reserves has been fully 
justified. ‘The capital expenditure required 
to complete the work immediately in hand 
is £75,000. 


THE DIVIDEND 

We now feel that our shareholders are 
enttled to some little extra share in our 
success, We are therefore recommending an 
increase of 2} per cent. in the dividend. The 
majority of our shareholders hold few shares 
amd can justly be described as those of the 
nation who are savers rather than spenders, 
and upon whom the provision of future 
industrial capital largely depends. In the 
scramble for readjustment following inflation 
they have been pushed aside and forgotten 
and by some derided. Yet they are still being 
enjoined to save. There can be little inflation 
as a result of such increased dividend since 
this, in the case of savers, will rather stem the 
sale of meagre capital than lead to amy 
increase of personal expenditure. The total 
dividend of 17} per cent. amounts only to 
approximately 4} per cent. on the true capital 
employed in the business. 


THE FUTURE 


You will be asking—what of our misty 
future? At present we cam see good trade 
ahead for several years to come, but can 
hardly expect growth at the tempo of the last 
few recovery years. Everything depends new 
on the international political barometer. What 
the coming munitions demand will mean to 
specially fine engineering works like our own 
is uncertain. No doubt we shall in due course 
be directed. All we can say is, with the 
experience of two wars behind us, we are 
ready to do our share in the insurance of 
peace. 


CHAIRMAN’S RESIGNATION 


May I end on a personal note. After nearly 
thirty years on our board, and for nine years 
in daily touch with “ Monotvype” production 
and administration, I feel I am entitled to ask 
the board for some relief and therefore to 
accept my resignation. To this they have 
agreed and have been kind enough to arrange 
that what experience I have gained will still 
be at their disposal. I cannot thank my 
colleagues too warmly for all the ungrudging 
support they have given me through trying 
Faor a sauuains eet oe 

su) e 
always had from Mr Silcock, our general 
manager, and the staff throughout works and 
office. I am very pleased to know that my 
colleagues have invited Lord Ramsden to 
succeed me in the chair. Lord Ramsden’s 
standing and ability are well known and for 
many years he has been in close touch with 
our organisation, 





FACTS, FIGURES, AND OPINIONS 
These are what you seek in the columns of 
Tre Economist. The organisation that 
produces the paper can ake serve the needs 
of business and other clients through: 


22, RYDER STREET, $7. JAMES'S, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


i ‘ 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1959. Established nearly 90 years‘ 
€102,585,433. 


US NEW, ZEALAND 
i 


| ois! 


Representec at ove: 280 foins 
in New Zealand and a. Melbourne 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales 
Suva, Fiji; Apia Samoa. 
London Office Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
© M Samuel, Manager. R. D. Moore, General Manager. 


—— 


Foreign Traders 


will find The Royal Bank of Canada a useful ally in 
developing trade with Canada, the West Indies, Central 
and South America, Correspondents the world over. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2, B. Strath, Mgr. 
2-4 Cockspur St., S,W.1 R. B. Murray, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA) om 2», 


Head Office, Montreal. 
Offices ia New York and Par:s South America 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Lectureship in Money, Banking and Economic Fluctuations. 
Applications are invited for a a Money, Banking and 
r i:% £500 


Economic Fluctuations tenable from Octobe lary 
to £1,100 accordmg te experience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and 
family allowance benefits, 

Applications (5 copies) should be lodged not later than March 31, 
1951, with the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
ROBT, T. HUTCHESON, Secretary of University Court. 


‘HE Crawley Development Corporation invite applications from 
persons with suitable practical experience and academic .qualifi- 
cations, which should include a i knowledge of statistics, for 
the post of Research Officer at a salary within the scale £650 x £30— 
£850 per annum. Contributory Superannuation, Application forms 
obtainable from the undersigned are returnable by rch 27, 1951. 
Cc. A. C, TURNER, 
Chief Executive. 
Broadfield, Crawley, Sussex. 


OOK Lists: Please ask for our lists of secondhand and new 
books, specifying your subjects.—W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Petty 
Cury, Cambridge. 


Postal B E 
Tuition for s C. a 


The London Univernty &,Sc. Econ, Degree ts a valuabie tification, statistical, 
research, and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or admiuisteaties 





posts uader Education authori eto, The is open to all without 
residence. You may prepare tort tare tions at home under the 
eee er 1894) : fees are reasonable, and may be paid by ts, 


Side Dope Pi * WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


tinted in Great Britain t . CLEMENTS Press, Portuga Cin 
st 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, BWI US. present 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Pariiament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL sii ae vo+ eee €4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID jo ne s« was €2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ese €3,191,431 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 26th February, 1950 .. ... £97 496,902 
Head Office; THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY. W. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
NUF FIELD COLLEGE 
Nuffield College proposes to elect an Official Fellow who will bs 
requires te devote himself to research in Economics and invites 
applications from men and women, to be received not later than 
Apri: 30th. The stipend will be according to age and qualifications, 
Furthe: particulars may be obtained on application. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
AMENDED NOTICE 
Applications are invited for post of LECTURER IN 
E OMICS. Sa “£500 to £1,100 per annum with cadain 
connhice ak aa =? ance Scheme, = iattiat epiery 
experience cations shou 
sent not later on March $1, 1951, to the rar, the ae 


Manch.s-er 13, from whom further q 
tion may be shina’ particulars and forms of applica 








PETERBOROUGH JOINT EDUCATION BOARD 
PETERBOROUGH TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Applications are invited for a_ full-time copia in the 
Commerce and General Education the College, 

Candidates should jl ns goin in ree or Economics or 
hold an equivalent Lares mal qualification with teaching experience 
and some industrial or commercial nce. 

Under the 1948 Burnham Technical rt, this t would have 
been that of a Senior Assistant at a sa ° 
salary seale under the new report yet been decided, 

é appointment wih date from r 1951, 

Full details and form of applicati y be obtained from the 
undersigned (on receipt of a ( foolscap envelope) 
to whom completed forms should be returned within 14 days of the 
appearance of this were eeeLTe 


TAIT, 
Chief Education Officer, 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Peterborough. 


BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED *: 
NOTICh is HEREBY G the Board of Directors have 
today recommended a Final Div deat (No. 27) on the Issued Capita! 
Bate Sarl thet ul attatad: Riek supe, Se 
i e £, Ww 
ended September 30, 1950. to be payable on and after May 21, iss, 


to al. Stockholders o 1951. 
THE TRANSFER SOD L Fun March 23, 16, 
till March $1, 1951, both dates inclusive, for the preparation 0 


Dividend Lists, ae pine A 
Registered’ Add 10, oe J uae BGAN. Secretary. 
‘arch 13 = , London, E.C. 
March 13. 1951. cowry, 


ASHANT: GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 








NOTICE is H GIVEN that the Board of Directors have 
today recommended a Dividend (No. 109) on the Issued Capital 
of the Corporation at the rate of 1s. 6d. per Unit of Stock less 


Income Tax at 9s. in the £ This Dividend, which is in of 
the year ended Pepleniee, 30, 1950, to be payable on an ener 
May 24, 1951, to all ders on the Registe h 22, 191. 
HE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED fro bee 
till March 31, 1951, both dates inclusive, for the preparation 


vee ee Ord f the Board 
R ae “3 z BL MORGAN, Secretary. 
egistered Address; 10, Old Je é a. 
March 13, 1951. a Jomry 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liabi DERS— 
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}—-NOTICE TO OL 
Beet e"ae aaah ens Mota te ps ot 
. e 
retiring. Band for the of bus generally, 

















